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IMTRODUCTJOM 


While I was engaged in writing, so far back as 
1889, the Bhilrattya Sdtnrdjya or tbo History of the 
Hindu Empire in twenty two volumes, from the 
tarliesf Itig-Vedic limes, in my Mother Tongue— W \b 
Maratlii laugimgo, of winch, by I, he bye, I liavo, so 
fur, been able to jilacc before I bo Public the lirpi, in- 
stalmoiii of eleven volumep, the scrond iiipUilmeni. of 
the roniiiining olevon volunieh being in course of 
inibliralion, the rjiiestion in respect of fhr Argan 
Crodlc, the. lhi’iilrc,o[' Aryan llace, f heir growth, 
the. secwi of their PkoUUion and Culture^ (he plucc 
where our old Vcdic liishis nourished, and the still 
more important ipiestion of the spot whore their 7nost 
meient FrogenitorsmA. our Primitirc Ancestors — 
who unquestionably belonged to (he Tcrtinrg Period, 
us 1 shall show by prool’ later on, —were horn, hnd 
lived, and died, was constantly before my eyes- 
And as it deserved all the attention that could bo 
bestowed upon it, I spared no pains to scrutinize it 
from all stand-points. 

T^ow, the Shdrafa.<i, that is, tbo fudo-Aryanr., 
or (he Hindoos, as they have boon called, believe 
themselves to be autochthonous in India, and the 
National traditions of us — Indians, regarding our own 
original country, contain many distinct indications^ 
pointing to India as the cai'Uest Home and the 
Gradleof the Ai'ijan Race. 

Mn the same way, the tradition of the Irfl.nians, 
and the unmistakable refereiico in the Veudidad or 
the Parai sacred Scripturoo to the llapkt-lJendu, 


-—wbicb ir> cvidculty au Avoyfic unmc for tbe Sapta 

or the rciiowiiC'l Laml of the. 
Scvtvi Hirers ^ known to the nio.-it aiiciont. Pools of 
the Uijj-Ycdu, fftf this very nuno'.^ from wbicb wo 
1%’in ilcrlve ninub confinunlton of (ho conolnsion lo 
which wo have boon loil by roally strong cvidonccs, 
not (o sjiy imlcpoinlont oon.^i(ioriiUiinH, — also corrobo- 
ra(o Iho fuol in nmtorial parlioulars, ami (ho Vedic 
to.-ilimoiiy which ih mv'jv.c^ iovnUwhh'.^ un<l boyoud 
all inaiinor ol dmibl '//•: fully finp]»orla 

ino, a*! I hntnbly bcliovc, in Lho view I have oiitor- 
tained that the Aryan t’mdlo, as I shall cinloavonr to 
prove horoaftor, lay in Ary/n'frM or tho lian«l of tho 
mofu'nr.tf IHcrr.'t, failed by the 

/{irhi.'i in (ho earliest times. 


I (tf) .Mr. IJ. •*. B..\. Lli.B., culla (lie iJig-Votlnn 

•• llif oldcut iHjjks vt Uio Arynii race.” (Arctic Iluiiio in tho 

Vc«inn. 1*. -165). 

(ft) Dr.MsX Miilior niys, “The (tig-Vedn in lho inonl 
niicicnt l>ook of lho Aryan world.” 

“ 'I'hc aacred hymns of the lirnhninus stand nnimninelcd 
in the Iltorntnre of the whole world, nnd their prcoorvatioii 
niiglil well be cnlUil ininicnlouB.’’ (Hig-Vedii .Smiiliita. 
vol. iv. i>. i-xxx). 

.Mux iliiller nlso further dcilures “ the l.llg•^cdu,— 

the most ancient of haiiHlirit lfOokH......|*. so, unit observeo 

.after iiinking a dun niirvey of all tho langnageu of lho 
world that, “.S.inakril was lho tldcHl siutor of them all, 
the lild' st broMicr,” History of .\ncient SuiiRkril 
Idteratnrc. p. M. Udilion Ififd'), “ and could tell of many 
ihiura whicli the oH«er memberd of the family had quite for- 
cotton.” ( India, What cun i« loach us s' pp, 22, 23. Ldilion 
I8S3) : etde infra pp. 331, 372, 419, j>. 9G 1- oot-noto (6). _ 

Wliilo, in respect o£ Sanskrit having been the fountain- 
head of all the Aryan languages, Sir L. Dane, Ibo Liculouant- 
Governor of the Punjab, in tho course of his address lo tbe 
Paniab University, makes tbe following obseryationB on the 
oubicct of OrioutuI Studies in the Indian UnivcrsiliCB by 
raying Ibal, ‘'Sauokrit, Ibo Mollicr of Aryan louguco, lo no 
doubt oven iiiorc valiiablo in Indin,” 


Thus, while on the one liaiul, I, here stands the 
unbroken tradition — the tradition that passed from 
father to sou for a hundred thousand years, in con- 
tinuous succession from the Tertiary Era, or say, 
taking the mean, for over fifty thousand years {side 
below/)/;. 402,403,471. Foot-note l,and/)/). 156-162) 
— in respect of the Sapta-Sindhus or the Ijand of the 
renowned Seven Rivers of Arj'fivarta having been 
thz Cradle Land of the Aryans, and our Mother- 
forf/)//’// ; on the other hand, I here lias l)een a host 
of Oriental and Ociddental scholars, who bolievo 
otherwise, .and who have brought in, all the aid of 
Philology, Mythology, (leology, flraniology. Anthro- 
pology, Paleontology, Arclnoology, not to say every 
other possible science 1/earing on the subject, in their 
own way, to prove and esf.abiish that the (Vadle of 
the Aryan Race lay either in the High Lands of 
C’entral Asia, or the Northern and Routh-Eastern 
tracts of Europe, or the Arctic Regions. 

After paying, however, due regard to all the 
available evidence obtained from a variety of sources 
on the subjeci., and after weighing the same from 
all stand-points, T have been constrained to think, 
that the Aryan Cradle must have been in the region 
of the Sacred River Sarasvati, and therefore in 
Aryiivarta, the Land of the Seven Rivers, better 
known by the name of the S ipta-Sindhus 
in the Vedic and Avestic literature, and that the 
Indo-Aryans had spread abroad from this jnzot, 
and established their colonies in different directions, 
in the East and West, the North and the South. 
{side infra /)/) 397, 398, 40S @ 428). And as this 
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iden, was gradually gaining ground, as ilie frosh 
scientiiiic view of geology also went to corroborate 
the theory of the Aryan Cradle having heen in 
A.ryjlvarta itself (vide below the first three Chapters), 
and as the cumulative Vedic and Avestic testimony, 
which has been fully narrate! in the sequel, separate- 
ly in different Chapters, forced the same conclusion 
on me, I endeavoured to write in extenso a work in 
my Mother-tongue, and discussed therein all the 
proa and cona, the work hearing in Marathi tin? title 
as follows : -- 

srnrT 5flrr5rR«m''w aTTrrsft 
srrfnr 

;3'=rry g ?r^g T g arnprs^rr Jrmfrffr. 

SS 

And this exactly conveys the idea suggesled by 
the frontispiece of this my lU’csent Work. 

However, after writing the work in Marathi, it 
immediately occurred to me, that Marathi was not 
the language which was in general use, or which 
could he universally understood in the Rast and the 
West. I have, therefore, made this feeble attempt 
to give a summary of the same in lOuglish dress, 
with the object that the work may have the benefit 
of beingreviewed and critically noticed by Sni'ants of 
the East and the West , as also by persons entitled to 
speak on the subject with authority. 

And here, at the outset, J must plainly confess, 
that I am one altogether unknown to fame, and my 
present attempt is hut a drop in the Ocean. Nay, 
as said by Kfilidasa, one of the greatest poets of India, 
not to say of the world, in his famous poetical com- 
position, my present undertaking is hardly com- 
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inensnrate with the gravity of the task and the im~ 
portame of the subject. For, as the Poet says: — 

^ sr>Tlt t^r-- 17 i 

(Raghavamsha i. 2). 

“Where the Race sprang from the Sun ? And 
where my feeble intellect? Methinks 1 it is through 
sheer folly that I am inclined to cross the ocean by 
means of a raft, which it is (certainly) very difficult 
to do,” 

Moreover, owing to my imperfect knowledge of 
the foreign language, want of essential command 
over it, and the absence of rec[uisite ability to 
handle this all-im^Jortant subject, 1 have not been 
able, I deeply regret, to do full justice to it. 

I have, however, bearing all this in mind, eir 
ilcavoured, as far as lay in my power, to state facts 
with precision and clearness, giving authority for 
all my arguments, in view of placing before the 
Public the results of long study and tedious yet very 
interesting investigations and researches, extending 
over flve and twenty years, amidst unremitting toils 
and grave responsibilities, restless nights and over- 
work days, heavy official duties and the utmost 
vigilance required in the due performance thereof, 
wearisome disappointments and tiresome fatigues, 
exhausting study of facts and immense labour in- 
volved in the most perplexing Self-imposed-Task 
of writing the History of my Country, entitled 
Bhdratiya Samraiya referred to above (pi), as 
also other works, contributions, and sundry Literary 
pursuits, all original and in Marathi, and some also 
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ill jEnglisb, — a task that has tasetl my resources to 
tJj 0 utmost, inasmuch as, both their authorship anil 
their ]iub]{catiou, nay even the correction of proof- 
sheets along with other multifarious work connected 
with it, and the final burden of seeing that the 
whole went through the Press iiroporly and decently 
enough, lay on my own shoulders, without tlie least 
assistance from any body, in any matter whatever. 

It scarcely refpiircs any mention that the task 
oi llesoarch and the (‘.xplorinij-ioorh are troublesoiuo 
and even disappointing, as there is the risk of seeing 
our labours altogether uiireciuited. But, as no trouble 
IS thrown awntj which sates labours of others., and 
as iailures are somstimes the conditions of victory in 
the search for truth, I feel satisfaction in having 
done what X thought was my first duly and a sheer 
necessity. For, our Lord Shree-Krish/<a hath 
said ; — 


flrr ?r #jti?T5r?Fifr% ii 

( Sknmad-IShayatad-tjVa, or 

the Lord's Soug. ii. 47.) 
With action is thy sole concern, with ^ruit 
JSeter at all. T^et not thy motitc be 
rhe fruit oj action. To inaction too, 

Have no attachment." - - - » 


however, I am afraid, tliere would be storms 
md sfap-TOofa. Bat, I sbouM thiok myaelf the 
mret sailor, if I orere to flee away, ouly for fear of 

mttmg my foot, or for droad of euoor and of public 



scorn, for my having criticised theories, which, 
though not long ago hut universally accepted, nay, 
even greatly applauded us tlie well-established con- 
clusions of science, noto scorn to stand unsupported 
by any trustworthy testimony, or weighty i)roof, nud 
matter-of-fact evidence, owing to the guides to 
which their authors trusted having been insufficient- 
ly informed, and conseciuently, erroneous views 
with hasty generalisations having been confidently 
formed and advocated. 

Here, I need hardly add, that I am aware of 
my imperfections and innumerable short-comings ; 
and as such, 1 am in no way eijual to the task of 
handling each an all-important and interesting sub- 
ject, known as interminable Aryan contro- 

versy.'^ But, with all this, I have been inclined to 
take lip the tiisk from pure love of labour ^ and even 
at the risk of being called an iiilerloper, an igno- 
ramus, or a mere dilettante. For, whatever accidents 
I may meet with myself, I feel sure that the subject 
itself will be eventually benefited, and, therefore, 
most respectfully crave indulgence of the kind 
Reader, for the manifold defects, which the perusal 
of this work will doubtless disclose to him. I may, 
however, be allowed to say, that in placing this 
humble Work before the Public, I have honestly and 
conscientiously done my best, caring more for the 
subject on which I have been engaged, than for the 
praise of the benevolent Reader, or for the blame of 
the malignant critic. 

Lastly, before concluding, and before commen- 
cing the subject, I think it my duty to acknowledge 
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with leolings of deep gnilitinlo the heavy debt which 
[ owe to all the scholars, — Oriental and Occidental- 
thiit liave nlrendv worked in the field, and treated the 
Rubject of //<c Ariimi CmiHc original research, 
admirable /.oal, wondcrCul perseverance, and vast 
erudition. 

In placing, therefore, before the Header, my 
humble services in the cause of a srnreh and investiga- 
tions in rcHiiect of Me Argan CraOlcin Argdvarfri, J 
would only rcijucst the various Advocatesof M/c Arctic 
Thconj^ the Kuropenn llgpotfissis^ and the Cent ml 
Asio.ii Question^ to weigh ihe whole evidence in the 
matter from all stand-points, without any bias 
whatever, nay, without leanings to preconceived 
notions, and without being prejudiced in (he 
either on a( count of my humble situation in 
life, or owing to my having been unknown to fame, 
and then, I say, to arrive at the true conclusion- l^ori 
as truly expressed “ Na ijuestiou is crer settled, until 
U is settled right. ” 

“ However the battle is ended, 

Though proudly the Victor comcR, 

With flaunting flags and neighing nags 
And eclioiug roll of drums ; 

Still truth proclaims this motto 
In letters of living light, 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 

Though the heel of the strong oppressor 
Ulny grind the weak in the dust, 
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And the voioes of fame with one acelaim 
May call him great and just; 

Let those who applaud take warning 
And keej) this motto in sight, 

No question is emr settled 
Until it is settled Tight. 

Let those who have failed take courage, 

Though the enemy seem to have won ; 

If he he in the wrong, though his ranks are 
strong, 

The battle is not yet done. 

For, sure as the morning follows 
The darkest hour of the night, 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right 
“ 0 men, bowed down with labour, 

0 women, young yet old, 

0 heart, oppressed in the toiler’s breast 
And crushed by the power of gold, 

Keep on with your weary battle 
Against triumphant might ; 

No question is eter settled 
Until it is settled right. 

And now I beg to conclude, in the ever memorable 
utterance of Edward Gibbon, the author of “ The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire that 
this Work, which, though inadequate to my own 
wishes, was greatly a source of pleasure to me, and 
exercised over five and twenty years of my busy life 



and the. prime of youth, aniidsl. other emharrassing 
duties, exhausting labour, ceaseless anxieties, and 
weighty calls, I-finall^ Oliver to the • curiosity and 
candour of tlie Public 

]\ly deliverance'nhid’the recovery of ray freedom 
from this Srlf-impoacd Task was, as might bo ex- 
pected, indeed a moment of great joy to me, at the 
advanced age of over three score years. Ihit, it v/as 
only temporary, and «lid not last long. For, sober 
melancholy soon spread over my mindf and raaile 
med.hink, that I had taken an ever-lasting leave of 
my old associate and a very agreeable companion; 

Poona. 

>NAnAYAN BnAWANiiAO Pavger. 
Dated June 1915. ) 
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The ^ryan Cradle in the Sapta Sindhns, 

OB 

From ^ryavarta to the Arctic 

AND 

Prom the Cradle to the Colony. 
Chapter I. 


ODR PLHNET HND THE GEOLOGISHL 
EPOGH OF ArYHVHRTH. 

Before actually touching the subject o£ the 
Armn Cradle^ and ginngthe requisite particulars 
in regard thereto, it ■will certainly be necessary to 
make researches into the Geological antiquity of 
Aryftvarta, nay, even of the planet on which we 
livi*. And although it is xovy difficult to pene- 
tiMte into the dim remoteness of the past history 
of our Planet, still the endence afford 
prechely the order of appeamnee of different 
rneh<, plants, and animals, that have 
successively inhabited the surface of the Glol>e. 
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The gelo^cal conclusions, therefore, are of the 
highest philosophic importance, as they sho'w 
that the crust of the Earth is but the theatre and 
scene of all geological changes, and even an index 
to its past story, not to say to its most ancient 
history as well. 


How, widely different views seem to have 
been expressed concerning the origin of our 
Planet, by eminent Geologists and Physicists, 
and these have appeared in the field. Some 
have held, that the Earth is molten, and sur- 
rounded hy a solid crust. While others like 
Lord Kelvin maintain, that the globe is practi- 
cally solid throughout. But, whatever their 


arguments to prove their own theories with re- 


gard to the orgin of the Earth, the duration of 


geological Epochs, and the state of the globe, 


1. (o) According to another theory, it has been enp- 
poeed that “the Ear& is a globe of 'gas enveloped 
first by an inner molten layer and next an outer solid 
crusV\ ( Vide Lapworth’s Intermediate TexUBooh 
of Geology. Edition 1899 p. 50 

(5) Says Dana, an eminent American Geologist, as 
tinder : ‘‘The fact o£ the existence of the globe, at 
one time, in a state of universal fusion, is placed be- 
yond reasonable doubt.” (Vide His “Manual of Qeo- 
logy”_p. 134, Edition 1863.) 

2. “The Azoic age”, says Dr. Dana, “must... stand, as 
the first in geological history, whether science can point out 
unquestionably the rocks of that age or not”. (Vide his 
“Manual of Geology”, p 134, Edition 1863 ) 

While Professor Judd observes, “Indeed, the results 
actually arrived at by difEerent observers, for the period of 
time which has elapsed since the commencement of the 
Cambrian to the present day, have varied from 70,000,000 
_yearB ( Walcott ) to 6,000, 000, 000 yeors ( Me Gee ). Vide 
“The Student’s Lyell”. Edition 1896.i). 592. 
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the hypothesis of its having been at one time 
in a state^ of unii>ers(d fusion^ or in a molten 
staiOf and the present slowly cooling condition 
thereof^ is practically implied, and the apparent 
effects lend countenance to the implication- 

As the globe gradually began to cool dovm, 
its state of universal fusion or molten condition 
disappeared in time; and granite crust having 
been formed and partially broken, land and 
mountains began to appear on our Planet-the 
Earth. The temperatoe, however, was very 
high, and refidgeration was yet proceeding. It 
was, in feet, the Azoic Period, and the whole 
atmosphere, the waters, and the earth, were but 
too hot for the sustenance of life. Speaking of 
Arydvarta^ with which we are here concerned, 
the geologists, Messrs Medlicott and Blanford, 
who were entrusted with the Geological Survey 
of India, remark that “the elevation of the 

1. As regards the state o£ the Earth’s interior, the 
following different views have been held ; — 

(o;) It is molten and Burrrounded hy a solid ernst. 

(^) It is solid throughout,. 

Cc) It consists of solid core, which is surrounded hy a 
viscous or molten stratum, and this in turn is enve- 
loped hy a solid crust. 

It is a mass of gas, surrounded first by a molten 
layer and next enveloped by a solid outward shell or 
crust, 

(Vide Lapworth’s Intermediate Text Book of Geology. 
Edition 1899. jijp 49r50. 
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ArS,vali Range probably dates from pre-Yindh- 
yan times”, that “the Yindhyans are the latest 
Azoic rocks of the Peninsula” (of India), and 
that so far as the evidence goes, “it is in favom* 
of the Yindhyan being classed as very ancient, 
and perhaps as pre-Silurian.” {Vide Medli- 
cott’s Manual of the Geology of India, 1879 
Preface, Yol I, p XXIII ). While, Dr. Oldham, 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, 
observes, “the formations found in the ArS,valli 
Range, belong to the transition rocks, and are of 
great antiquity” {Vide Mannual of the Geo- 

logy of India. Second Edition. Revised 1893. 

p. 6). 

I also^ venture to quote here the latest au- 
thoritative statement respect of this matter. 
For, it declares that, the “Oldest of all the physi- 
cal features which intersect the continent of 
India is the range of mountains known as the 
ArS,vaIIis, which strikes across the Peninsula, 
from north-east to south-west, overlooking the 
sandy wastes of Rajputana. The ArS-vallis are 
but the depressed and degraded ‘ r^ics of a far 
more prominent mountain-system which stood, 
in PalsBozoic times, on the edge of the ES-japu- 
tana Sea. The disintegrated rocks which once 
formed part of the Ar^vallis are now spread out 
in wide red-sandstone plains to the east. There 
Yindhyan and Cuddapah sedimentary deposits 
cover the ancient core of gneiss and granite which 
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formed the bed-rock, when in the earliest begin- 
nings, of which geological science can take 
account, the Peninsula extended from the ArS,- 
vallis to the present east coast.*' pp. 1-2. 

“ The datum line in stratigraphy is the 
base of the Cambrian system, the so called 
Olenellus zone, characterized in various parts of 
the world by remains of this genus, or its near 
relations, belonging to the extinct order of 
Crustacea known as Trilobites. Below this line, 
there are many thousand feet of strata without 
determinable fossil remains, and generally quite 
unfossiliferous ; above it are piled the great 
fossil-bearing systems preserving the records of 
evolution among animals and plants through the 
Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and Cainozoic eras to the 
present day. 

“ Fortunately, in India, we have a trace of 
this datum line preserved in the Salt Range of 
the Punjab, where, although the Trilobites pre- 
served are not exactly like the well-known 
Olenellus, there are forms which must have been 
close relations of it, and we can safely assume 
that these beds, referred to in more detail below 
as the Neobolus beds, are equivalent to the lower 
Cambrian of the European scale.” p. 53. 

“ To the ages preceding the date at which 
the Neobolus beds were formed we refer : — 
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(а) The great mass o£ crystalline schists 

which are exposed over hal£ the 
Peninsula * > 1 : 

(б) The great thicknesses o£ un£ossili£er- 

ous strata known by such local names 
as Grwaliors, Cuddapahs, and Vin- 
dhyans. 

The ages following the Lower Cambrian 
period have left their records in India in two 
groups.” 

(c) Fossil remains found in the extra penin- 

sular area “from the Cambrian to the 
Carboniferous. No records of this era 
have been preserved on the Peninsula. 

(d) From Permo-Carboniferous times to 

the present day”, a record of life and 
events appears on the Peninsula and 
extra peninsular parts of India. 

“ Indian rocks thus fall naturally into four 
great groups]: two below the Olenellus datum 
line without fossils, and two above the horizon 
at which the oldest recognizable fossils occur”. 

“The oldest (the Archaean group)is a group 
of highly folded and foliated, immeasurably old, 
crystalline schists, gneisses, and plutonic rocks, 
having the typical characters of the Archaean 
^oupof Europe and America with which they can 
be correlated with sufficient safety to warrant the 
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employment o£ the same group name ” p. 54 
{vide the Imperial Gazetteer of India. The 
Indian Empire, vol I. New Edition. 1907. pp. 
1, 2, 63, 54,.) 

Thus, it will be seen that geological e'rtdence 
affords sufficient grounds to believe, that AryS,- 
varta was a land-area during, and has been so 
since, the pre* Vindhyan or Laurentian, or at any 
rate the Vindhyan Epoch, which corresponds to 
the Algonkian Era, or the pre- Cambrian period, 
{vide “ The Students Lyell” Edited by John 
W. Judd. 1896. p. 438; The Imperial Gazetteer 
of eludia. LYol I, Table showing sequence of 
Geological Epochs p. 55. New Edition 1907.) 



©hapter 11. 

The Era of Vitality on Earth, 

AUD 

In Hryavarta. 


Having shown in the last chapter, that • 
Arydvarta was a land area during the •pre- 
Cambrian Epoch, we shall, in the present 
chapter, turn our attention to the Era of Vitalitif 
on Earth, and in Xry&varta itself. 

The absence of life on Earth in the begin- 
ning, implied that its state was unfit for the exis- 
tence of either plant or animal, owing to a very 
high temperature that caused fusion. This 
period, therefore, in the Earth’s history, preced- 
ing the appearance of vitality, is known as the 
Azoic Age, and would, thus, stand as the first in 
Geological History. (vzWe supra p. 2, foot-note 2). 

When the globe gradually cooled down, and 
refrigeration proceeded, it had, in time, attain- 
ed fitness for the sustenance of life, which in the 
commencement was, in all probability, vege- 
table, followed by animal. For, our hoary Vedic 
Geologists have dedared to that effect (^rr 

wnrr l K. V. X. 97. 1. “Herbs that sprang, 
at first, in time of old”), and this seems to have 
been astonishingly and unexpectedly corroborat- 
ed by the testimony of even modern geologists 
.of note. Since, James. D. Dana says, in respect 
of the order of appearance of different forms of 
life that, “Supposing the existence of life of 
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some Mnd, it is more likely to have been vege- 
table than animal”. (Manual o£ Greology. Edi- 
tion 1863. p, 146. Vide also, in connection 
with this, my work The Vedic Fathers 
of Geology, chapters I and IV. pp. 16, 18, 21, 
22, 109% 113, 128,130.) 

Now, the appearance of vitality on Earth 
means, in the very nature of things, the com- 
mencement of the Palajozoic Epoch, and it 
would certainly be very interesting to see 
where the oldest life-types are found. There is 
geological evidence that there was mild-tempera 
ture in the Arctic regions in the PaljBozic and 
subsequent Eras before the Glacial Period, and 
that, “life like that of lower latitudes not only 
existed there” in all these epochs, “but flourished 
in tropical profusion.” (Fi'rfe Dana’s Manual of 
Geology. Edition 1863. p. 225.) For, says 
■ Professor Dana that, “ the mild temperature of 
the Arctic is further evident from the ’occurrence 
.of the following United States and European 
.roecies at the localities mentioned on page 207”. 
‘^Moreover, the formation of thick strata of 
lime-stone shows that life like that of lower 
latitudes not only existed there, but flourished 
in tropical profusion,” pp. 224, 225. 


1. Ab to the “Paheossoiclime’^ in the “ Arctic region,” 
Professor Dana declares that, ”the Trenton limestone has 
been identified in the Arctic on the i^est shore of King 
William^s Island, at Fury Point on North Somerset, on the 
east and west sides of Boothia”. (Manual of Geology 
>.207. Edition 1863). 

I may here state that the Trenton Epoch corresponds to 
the Lower Silurian Era. 
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In like manner, Arydvarta also seems to 
have enjoyed mild climate from the end of the 
Azoic Age and the commencement of the Palasozoic 
Epoch, as we shall presently show. For, the 
geologists-Messrs j\Iedlicott and Blanford-have 
alleged to say that, “there are some very curious 
indications of a low temperature having prevail- 
ed in the Indian area at very ancient epochs.” 
(Medlicott’s Manual of the Greology of India. 
Preface, p. XXII). 

Moreover, even the very pertinent observa- 
tions of Dr. Oldham, who was Superintendent 
of the Geological Survey of India, in respect of 
the Cambrian fossils in the Salt Bange of the 
Panjah, are decidedly a solid proof in favour 
of a low temperature having prevailed, and the 
consequent origin of vitality, in Aryavarta, in 
the extremely ancient period of the Earth’s his- 
tory. For, says he, “ In the extra peninsular 
area (of India,) we have no need to content our- 
selves with such indirect evidence as this; for, the 
presence of older palaeozoic rocks has been 
proved, in three distinct areas, by the discovery 
of Cambrian and Silurian fossils.” 

“ The most important, because most fully 
studied, of these is the Salt Eange of the Panjab, 
where an extensive series of conformable strata, 
nearly . 3,000 feet in thickness, is divided into 
the following groups : — 
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Salt pseudomorph zone 

... 450 feet. 

Magnesian sandstone... 

... 250 


HeoboJus beds 

... 100 

11 

Purple sandstone ... 

... 450 

n 

Salt marl 

... 1600 

1? 

(Vide Manu^ of the Geology of India. 

By 


R. D. Oldham, A, R. S. M. j Edition 1893,. 
p. 109). 

And again, the same author proceeds to 
write thus Besides which, (that is Olenus 
Indicits, OrtTiisioariM, ^c,) a trilobite belonging 
to the genus Olenellus has been found by 
Mr. Middlemiss” (in the Cambrian fossils of the 
S^t Range). 

“"None of the species from this group have 
been found in other parts of the world as yet.... 
The general facies of the fauna, however, leaves 
no room for doubt that the beds (of the Salt 
Range of the Panjdb) are of Cambrian age, and 
consequently, the oldest in India whose age can 
be determined with any approach to certainty ” 
(Ibid. p. 113). 

But, more than this, we have reasons to 
suppose, from the authoritative statement of 
Dr.bToetling, that some fossils in the Salt Range 
of the Panjab, are not only of the Cambrian 
Period, but seem to be of pre-Cambrian Epoch, 
as Professor Judd has described, them to be 
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“really of older age than the Lowest Cambrian’^ 
{vide “The Student’s Lyell”, Ed. 1896 p. 438). 
This, evidently, corresponds to the PurS,;za 
Grroup, and the Yindhyan or Algonkian Era 
( Vide the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Yol. L 
Ed. 1907 p. 55). 

Thus, the climate of AryS,varta and 
the other surrounding chcumstances, having 
not been in any way prejudicial to life, 
..these had given rise to vitality, and as 
such, a series of strata, containing fossils called 
. Neobolus and various remains of Annelida, &c., 
was found in North-Y^est-India and the 
Salt Eange of the Panjab. Naturally, therefore 
Dr. Noetling, ProCessor Judd, &c., had dedared 
these to be “really of older age than the Lowest 
Cambrian.” This, therefore, obviously indicates, 
that life in Aryavarta had commenced in pre- 

Cambrian or Eozoie period. 

Besides, in respect of the. greater antiquity 
of the fossils found by Dr. Noetling, in the 
Eastern »Salt Range of the Panjab, Dr. Karl A. 
Redlich has given very interesting and detailed 
reasons, in the Memoirs of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India, as follows: — 

I. I beg to observe here, that I have endeavoured to 
use the gei-logical nomenclature as correctly as 1 could, as a 
layman. For “even among European Geologists, there is,” as 
pointed out by Professor Judd, “ considerable diversity in 
opinion and practice, as to the delimiting and naming of the 
great geologicnl systems, and of their principal sub-divi- 
wons.” {Vide The Student’s Lyell. Edited by John W. Judd. 
1896, jp. 146). In this respect, therefore, I have ventured to 
follow the recognised authors. 
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“Noetling was the first who by more exact 
collections was able definitely to determine the 
order o£ succession, and to show that the fossils 
which were found with Ptychoparia Warthi^ as 
well as Olenus indicus and the accompanying 
species, came from lower horizons than the 
Neobohts-Olenellus fauna. On the ground of 
his observation, therefore, he rectified the zonal 
succession and held that the beds witli Ptycho- 
paria Warthi and Olenus indicus must be con- 
sidered as the lower sub-divisions and that the 
Neobolus and zones must follow them.” 

(Vide Pcdaiontologia Indica. New Series. 1899. 
Vol. I. Plate 1. The Cambrian Fauna of the 
Eastern Salt Range, p. 10.) 

I may here also observe, by the bye, that 
while life in AryS,varta has thus been proved by 
geological evidence to be older than even the 
Lowest Combrian Age, that in the Arctic regions 
does not appear to have been even of the 
Ordovician Era, much less of the Cam- 
brian Period. For, Professor Lapworth, after 
noting the Cambrian rocks of India, brackets along 
with them those in Bohemia, Bavaria, France, 
Belgium, Spain, Sardinia, Northern China, West- 
ern Australia, and South America, but not of the 
Arctic regions, as probably there is none there 
of the Cambrian Epoch. ( Vide “The Intermediate 
Text-Book of Geology.” p, 201. Ed. 1899). 
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>Siibsequently, however, he mentions the 
Silurian strata of the Arctic tracts, denoting 
thereby the appearance of vitality in the Arctic 
from the Silmian Epoch. For, says Professor 
Lapworth that, “ Silurian strata have been met 
with in the Arctic regions of North America...” 
{^Virle Lapworth’s Intermediate Text-Book of 
Geology: p. 228. Ed. 1899). 

In like manner, while speaking of the 
Paheozoic period of the Arctic region, James D. 
Dana also remarks that, “ Lime-stone strata 
containing Ohazy fossils have been observed in 
the Arctic on King William’s island, 
North Devon, and at Depot Bay in 
Bellot’s Strait (lat. 72°, long. 94“)”. Manual 
'.of Geology. By James D. Dana, p. 206, 
Edition 1863.) Now, Chazy fossils mean 
ifossils of the Chazy or Trenton Epoch, and this 
corresponds to the Lower Silurian Era. The 
life in the Arctic regions, therefore, does not 
appear to be older than the Silurian Age, as 
could be perceived from geological evidence. 
And this, in substance, means that life in Ary^l- 
varta was older than that of the Arctic 
regions. 

Hot^ever, should there be other evidence in 
regard to the earlier appearance of life in the 
Arctic regions, which has escaped my notice, and 
which, therefore, lam not aware of, it may 
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safely be concluded that vitality in My&varta is 
in no way of later date than that in the Arctic, 
as M. de Saporta appears to have supposed, and 
would have us believe. His views, accordingly, 
will be referred to in detail and discussed in 
Cliapter IV, while reviewing the Arctic Theory. 



Chapter HI. 

The Aryan Gradle in Hryavarta, 

A^'D 

The Evidence of Geology. 

Before advancing Vedic and Ave.stic te.sti‘ 
mony, in respect of the Arydvartic Home and 
the Aryan Cradle in the Reno'svned Land of 
the Seven Rivers, I ^YOuld place before the Read- 
er the available geological evidence in regard 
thereto. 

I have already shown in Chaper I, that 
■Aryavaria was a land-ai'ea in the Yindliyan 
or pre-Cambrian times, and that it has since been 
sOf d%mng all the subsequent geological Eras. I 
have also pointed out in Chapter II, that life in 
ryavarta was older than that in the Arctic 
regions, where it seems to be only of the Silurian 
Period ; that, in India, as but recently described 
by Dr. Noetling, the vitality was even “of older 
age than the Lowest Cambrian'\ (vide above pp. 
12, 13J ; and that as such, it must have been of 
the Vindhyan or pre-Cambrian Epoch. ( Vide 
“ The Students Lyell ”, edited by Professor 
dudd, 1896, pp. 438,623 ). 

Coming, however, directly to the question 
of the Aryan Cradle^ it .seems that while Science 
favours the idea of ( u ) the Orient having been 
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the Cradle of the Aryans, not to say of the who^e 
human race, {b) the Vedic testimony supports 
the theory of the Aryan Cradle in Aryavarfa, 
or the Land of the Seven Rivern. I shall, there- 
fore, quote Professor Dana in corroboration of 
the first hypothesis, and then cite Yedic and 
other evidence for the sake of establishins: the 
second theory. Because, says Professor Dana 
that, “ Man’s capability of spreading to all lauds 
and of adaptation to all climates, renders crea- 
tion in different localities over the globe, eminent- 
ly unnecessary and directly opposed to his oum 
good. It would be doing for man what Man 
could do of himself. It would be contracting 
the field of conquest before him in nature, 
thereby lessening his means and opportunities of 
development p. 585. ( Manual of Geology. 
Edition 1863 ). 

Professor Dana then proceeds by declaring 
that, “ the Orient has always been the continent 
of progress ”, and that “ it stood in the fore- 
front of progress. It is, thei’efore, in accordance 
with all past analogies that Man should have 
originated on some part’ of the great Orient j 
and no spot would seem to have been better 
fitted for Man’s self-distribution and self- 
development than South-Western Asia, the 
centre from which the three grand continental 
divisions of Europe, Asia, and Africa radiate 
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(Manual of G-eology, By James D. Dana. 
pp. 585,586. Ed. 1863 ). 

But, as the Yedic proof goes still further, 
we shall for a while turn our attention to AryJi- 
varta or India, and see whether it presents any 
geological evidence in respect of the origin of 
Man, or at any rate of the Aryan ilfo.w,in this Land 
of the Seven Rii'er6, Lapworth, Professor of 
Geology, leinarks that, “In India, there is a 
complete series of Tertiary formations ( 12,000 
to 15,000 feet ), the latest of marine origin 
being of Miocene date . ** The Indian Pliocene 
rocks ” are “ Siwdl^k beds ” which, he says, are 
“ of fluviatUe origin, laid down along the outer- 
skirts of the Himalayas, and remarkable for the 
abundance of theii’ extinct mammals ”, Meplias, 
Hippopotamus, &c. (Intermediate Text-Book of 
Geology : p. 373. Ed. 1899 ). Other Geologists 
•'such as Messrs. Medlicott and Blanford have, 
moreover, stated to say, that there is a “ marked 
resemblance between the Shiwalik fauna and 
that of the European Miocene.” ( Manual of the 
Geology of India, p. LV. Yol. 1. 1879 ). These 
Geologists ( I e. Messrs. Medlicott Superintend- 
ent, and Blanford Deputy Superintendent), who 
W'ere entrusted with the Geological Survey of 
India by Government, have further observed 
that, “ the valley gravels of the Indian Peninsula 
and especially some fossiliferous beds in the 
Narbuda valley, contain a few Shiwalik mam> 
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malia associated ■vnth species more nearly allied 
to those now living (Manual of Indian 
Geology Vol. 1. p. LT. Ed. 1879). Remdns of 
human implements have also been detected in 
the river gravels of the Narbudda and the 
Godavari, which prove the Pliocene Man {^vide 
The Student’s Lyell, Edited by John W. Judd, 
pp.236,237,451,Ed.l 896). Besides, relics of the 
Miocene or theShivaUh Man were also found in 
Further India, and therefore, Edward Clodd, 
President of the Folk Lore Society, has observed 
that, “ Quite latdy, there have been discovered 
in an Upper Miocene deposit in Further India, 
some clipped flint flakes, of undoubted human 
workmanship {Vklp “ The story of Primitive 
Man p. 23. Edition 1895 ). 

Thus, the geological evidence and the re- 
mains of human implements seem to prove the 
existence of Man in, and so far back as, the Gla- 
cial and even the Tertiary Epoch. {Vide also my 
work The Vedic Fathers of Geology pp. 32. 33.) 
But, there also appear distinct traces in the 
Tedic works, of even ike Pre- Glacial and the 
' Tertiary Man, not to say also of the very high, 
standard of civilization of our Rigvedic Fore- 
fathers and their pre- Pleistocene and Tertiary 
Ancestors, which they had carried and extended 
along with their victorious arms, in distant 
climes, far to the West and the East, the North 
and the South, from Arj4varta or the Land 
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o£ the Seven Rivers, which they ever considered 
as their Some and Cradle^ as we shall presently 
show. 

We must not forget, nor should we ever 
ignore the fact, that even in the Rig- Veda it- 
self, the past indelible traditions of oiir Arye-var-^ 
tic Home vividly crop up every now and then, 
thereby exhibiting to the mind its reality in 
glowing colours, as if to show that the impres- 
sions made with active manifestation on our Rig“ 
■N'edic Fore-fathers, in respect of our oriyin in 
the renowned Land of the Seven Rivers^ were 
not only genuine^ but were incapable of being 
ever effaced from their memory on any accoimt 
whatever; though, at times, they became dim, 
owing to the hoary antiquity of the immeasura- 
ble past. For, it seems ol)\dous that the first 
impressions of our Primitive Progenitors having 
been, in fact, traditionally received by our Rig- 
Vedic Ancestors, and their springs and streams 
having been absolutely pure and not in the least 
contaminated in any way, our Yedic Fore- 
fathers had stored them all with the greatest 
attention, protected them with the utmost vigi- 
lance, and guarded these Fountain Reservoirs 
and invaluable sources, with the miser’s care and 
caution ; inasmuch as, they were, and rightly^ 
too, supposed to be the richest legacy the Man- 
kind could receive, since they formed a true and 
a brilliant record of our genuine history, that coni' 
menced even from our Cradle. 

^ For instance, in the Rig- Veda, the tra(f 
of Aryiivarta watered and traversed by the ri- 
vers of the Panjab, and lying between the Indus 
and the Sarasvati, appears to have been designated 
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as the *‘God‘fashioned-Region^’ 

33. 4), or the Land of God and the Scene of 
Creation. It was, therefore, here, that the JiivC 
and as such the oldest and the greatest^ of the 
Serpents, that was lyinf on the Great InditSf 
having been killed,^ the first drops of rain were 
showered, and the Seven Rivers of ^ryavarta 
for the first time made to flow.® It was here 
again, that the rising JDawn^ was f,7'st observed by 
our Primitive Ancestors on the horizon iiear the 
Vedic river Yipash' or the Modern Beeas, follow- 
ed by the Sun, whom therefore the Rig-Vedic 
Poets described as “Indra,”® and represented him 
as absorbing^ the Dawn, or crushing her Carf^ 
on the Yipasha, while she herself was delmeated 
by our Rig-Yedic Fore-fathers as fleeing^^ far 
away, affrighted,” from her broken and ruined • 
chariot. (Fzcfe Chapter YI of this Work, where 
I have given the other requisite details). 


1 imH3rra^T5rf...stf. 

3nfrflr*3pnvrvr!f...Gr*>-’!- 

4 5nV5rJi ir«ur5Tm|tsTf...Gf. I-. J. 

5 is. 


Vide airo Chapter Vl of this work, which eupplies the 


Vedfc testin\Dny and the clues to the Aryan Cradle in Arya- 
varta. 

6 That iS| the dazzling morning light, the pre-cursor of 
the sun* 

7 Vide Rig-reda IV. 30. 11, which we give below, in 

note 10. ^ 

8 %fMu rg|| B. V. IV. 30. 9; vide also IV. 30. 8. 

9 Literally killing: 

IV* 30. 5. 

10 ^ n IV. 30. 11. 

r % ?ggT F< p i r? Hi^^i 15. 8. 

11 ^TT 5ff tpcnwsu IV. 30. 11. 

12 3T^r STTOi > IV. 30.11. 
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In fact, it was this Land of the Seven Jll- 
r.ers that constituted the God-fashioned- Re- 
<}ion'' (’TTR R. V. in. 33. d), or ihe 

Scene of creation ; and as we further see, the 
same was bestowed on the sacrifiee-Iocing- 

Aryan-man (sTf i 

R. V. IV. 26. 2 ; ^ 

VI. 61. 9), after it had received the boon of 
first showers of rain 

R. V. lY. 26. 2;...?gfuiu«i^JTr ^W^I. 101..5) 

and d\s,o the gift of light (srqTfoft^Hrf^RPT ... 
R. Y. n. 11. is j vide. ante. p. 21). 

Now, this Land of the Seven Rive}'s, as 
. its very name indicates, has been traversed and 
watered, fed and nourished, by the seven rivers, 
which, as we have aU been aware, are historical- 
ly very famous^ traditionally far more important 
than others, much renowned from the Yedic times, 
and known by the name of (1) the Ganges, (2) 
the Yamun^, (3) the Sarasvati, (4) the Sutledge 
(Shutudri), (5) the Ravi (Parushni), (G) the 
Chenab (Chandra Bhaga),and (7) the Indus (Sin- 
dhu). Of these, however, the river Sarasvati, 
though comparatively small, appears to have 
been considered by far the most important fiQQmQd 
the most sacred^ and mentioned with towering pro- 
minence in the Rig-Yeda, as it says that, 
river Sarasvati is the Mother of the rivers and the. 
seventh of them”: ^sfr miTimr...5R. 
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V9. Nay, she even seems to have been the 

•very head and front of them all, for reasons which 
I think it necessary to give here in full. 

In the first place, the river Sarasvati has 
been famous for her sanctity from the hoary 
Rig-Vedic times, not to say the Tertiary Epoch, 
as will be shown later on. Secondly, the sacri- 
fices performed and the sacrificial Sessions held 
on her holy banks, or in her sacred regions, had 
served to perpetuate her fame in respect of her 
sanctity, and increase her greatness. Thirdly, she 
has been called the best of Mothers, the best of 
Rivers, the best of Goddesses, the sure Defence, 

and the Fort of Iron (Vide Rig-Veda I. 3. 10 , 
n. 41. 16 ; yn. 95 . 1 ; Ait Br. L 19 ; Koush. 
Br. 12. 3 5 and Chapter YI. of this work). Even 
this, however, would not satisfy the cravings of 
the heart and its earnest longings for getting at 
the bottom of ^this all. For, it would ceaselessly 
inquire within and at every step, nay, ask over 
and over again, “JBut, whence this sanctity of the 
river Sarasvati ?” “Where lies the secret of it ?” 
“ Where goes the root of the whole thingV^ 
And where exists the Original Cause oi all this?” 
Evidently, it is in the Rig-Veda and Rig-Veda 
alone ; nay, it is here only where the inquisitive 
mind would get a reply to its various queries ;; 
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■\Tjjere. the knocbinfi;? ^voiild be listenerl to, Avitli 
e.ti’iie't attention ; nnfl Avliere, the doori of in- 
formation Tvoiild be throTtn invitingly open. 

Turning, therefore, to tiie Big-^ ida, "we 
observe a flood of light tlironni on the fact of 
the S'in’'f 2 fi/ of the river Sarasvati, which appears 
upti] now to have been a sealed hoolc^ and as 
such, shrouded in mystery. Since, all the afore- 
said praises -eem to have been lavished on her, 
evidently for the reason that she was supposed 
to be the scene not only of the Aryan Home and 
thr- Human cradU^ but was, moreover consider- 
ed to be the very region of the Origin of life, or 
of vitality itself. Because, the river appears 
to have been described and addressed as fol- 
lows:— flTcn^ i 

(Rig-Yeda. II. 41. 17). 

*■/ ‘'Oh Sarasvati, all li^e is in thee, who art 
divine”. Evidently, it was for this reason that 
she was called the best of Mothers 
the best of Rivers and the best of God- 
desses (Rig-V'eda. II. 41. 16.) 

Now, this verse is of great moment, not to 
say of the utmost importance, from the geolo- 
gical point of view. For, the poetic effusion' of 
the Rig-Yedic Bard does not seem merely to be 
anout-pouring of any hackneyed theme,[or even a 
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cj’.ainoii-pliioc tliouglit, or some zueAuiuglei.-. ex- 
^)re3'lou, but eppu.irs to ixe ultugether ait uriyr 
'n'-O idea in the dee[) rcsc u\‘het> of (jeoloi/'i, iu 
which, b)’ the bye, our ilig-Vedic aiic aloi!> v\ere 
asiicluously engaged, aa couki l)e obviouaiy aeen 
from the most incerestiug lU&coveries they uud 
even t/wn made, alt'iyclhcr unaided ( vide my 
■\vork.~-/7zfi Vedi' ['(ithei'i^ <>J 'ieoluijy). Ihe [)oet, 
accordingly, had hit upon, aome yeoLogteal dm- 
cuccry, that vitality, alter tlie Eaith Had cooleil 
down and become lit i'or die sustenance o£ life, 
had first come into play in the region of the river 
Sarasvati. This idea, therefore, being [iracticaily 
of primary magnitude, I venture to place before 
the Eeiider the \-er.-3e, ahd give the translation of 
the same as rendered into Engli&h by various 
Oriental and Occidental .sciiolars, of note : — 

All life is in thee the (Todiloss, 0 Sai’a- 
svati’b Tiig-Yoda IT. 41. 17. (S. P. Pandit-^ 

“In thee, Surasvacis divine, all generations 
have their stay”. (It. T. H. OrilBth.). 

“In thee, Sarasvati, who art divine, all 
existences are collected, (H. H. Wilson). 

The import speaks £<jr itself ; and to all in- 
tents and purposes, as also from the point of view 
of the Vedic and post- Vedic researches in geo- 
logy (vide my work. The Vedic Fathers of Geo- 
logy, pp. 35 @ 38, 99, 102.), it conveys the idea 
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that the river ' Sarasvati was supposed by our 
Vedic geologists to be fhc scene of vitality^ and 
the region where life had jirst commenced^ after 
the Earth had cooled down, as the verse says 
that, all life^ or generations^ or existences, are in 
the river Sarasvati. Probably, the ^ edic Rishis 
and geologists had come across some fossils in 
the beds and regions of this river; and as these 
were considered to be fJw earliest life-types, it 
was naturally thought that vitality had its origin 
in that region, and that therefore, the very source 
of life was considered to he on the banks or in 
the region of the river Sarasvati. 

^5?^ Rig-Yeda. 11. 41. 17). This there- 
fore, appears to be the chief cause of the san- 
ctity of the river, as in the very nature of things, 
she was supposed by our Yedic fore-fathers to l^e 
the scene of vitality, or at any rate, her’s was consd- 
dered to be the region, where life had first com- 
meiiced, from the geological point of view. 

Thus, this evidence in the Rig-Yeda seems 
to be of the utmost importance, not to say 
of the greatest value in several ways. In 
these circumstances, our Rig-Yedic Poets and 
ancient Geologists could not ignore it in the 
least, and they naturally endeavoured to depict 
the river Sarasvati and her regions in their true 
colours, in view of handing down to posterity 
the description in its unvarnished state, by lavish- 
ing encomiums on her which were not only true 
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and verj expressive, but had a deep and signifi- 
cant meaning, as it was in the region of this 
river, that life appears to have first comr into 
being. 

Moreover, the fact of the geological dis- 
covery of modern times by Dr. Noetling, of a 
series of strata containing the oldest life-types, 
that is, pre-Conibrian or Vindhyan fossils in 
North-West India and the Salt Range of the 
Panjab ( vide ante p. 1 2), lends countenance to 
the above Yedic theory, in respect of the river 
Sarasvati having been the scene of vitality and 
the region where life had first commenced. In 
like manner, the statement of 3Ir. Medlicott, 
Superintendeiit of the Geological Survey of 
India, also supports this view. For, says he, 
“And the most ancient form of life occurs ( in 
India ) near the Eastern end of the hills '* ( viz. 
the Sedt Range of the Panjab. Vide Manual of 
Indian Geology, p. XXIV ). The same autho- 
rity states later on (/). XXA’’) that, “Still further 
East too, in the north of Kumaun, Silurian (i. e. 

Vindhyan) fossils have been discovered in 
considerable quantities.” 

In this way, the Pre- Cambrian or Vindh- 
yan life in Ary£varta having been proved, the 
geological researches of our hoary ancestors 
that described Xryavarta, or rather the region of 
the river Sarasvati, to be the scene of primitive 

I 
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vifnlify, and the front inhere life hml jirsi originafr 
cd. seem not only u-ifldn the marl:, but mar- 
vellously correct in tb.e niuin. as they have stood 
the test of age^ and ihe facts appear to have been 
verified b3’ independent testiinoin’, not to say 
matte.r-of-faci foreign (ridcnce, herctofoi'c cited 

10‘il, 12). ' 

XoAv, like tlni riivei* Sarasvati, the Great 
Himf'lavau ]iIountain also seems to be worth 
noticing here, with reference to onr Aryovartic 
Uonif, and cren from fin geological point of view. 
For, during the Great Ice Age, when the Deluge 
had flooded the Arctic Regions, and had buried 
them underneath the thick sheets of Ice and 
Snow, our Tertiary Vedic A7icesiorSi who had 
gone there from the Cradle Land of the renoivn- 
ed f^ccen Iiiver.% who had, moreover, colonized 
those remotest tracts, nay, who had peacefully set- 
tled in these distant climes, and who had so journed 
there for a considerable time, were, on account of 
the appalling esUastrophe that had befallen them 
owing to the commencement of the Glacial Epoch, 
compelled to return to Aryoi'arfa by the u-ay of 
the Bimdlayas, as it was their beloved Mother- 
Country which thej^ had never forgotten, but 
had always remembered with cherished fondness 
that was simply unique. 

Manu, therefore, — the Leader of our Aortic 
Colonies, — perceiving that it was no more safe 
to remain in those Colonies, thought of sailing 
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to the South, for returning to Aryslvarta //is 
Borne and Cradle^ by way of the great and the 
loftiest Himalaya Mountain, designated in our 
colossal Sanskrit Literature, by the ever memo- 
rable name — Northern Mountab'C^ — (^TtTT 
Gilt vide Sh. Patha. Br. I. 8.1.5), meaning there- 
by the great Himalayan Chain, that has been 
the northern boundary of Aryavarta, where he 
{Manu) and his Older Ancestors and even their 
Primitive Fore-fathers were born, had lived, and 
Jiad ever seen the Gi'eat Mountain WdU to the 
North of it. 

This Northern HimSlayan Range, towering 
above all, was, therefore, always gratefully re- 
membered, as it had saved Manu and a few other 
stragglers, and served them as a sure Guide, on 
their way Home to Arydvarta, during the catas- 
trophe in our colonies of the Arctic R^ions, at 
the advent of the Great Ice Age. And natural- 
ly enough, we fiud this stupendous Himalayan 
Chain, mentioned along with the details of the 
great Deluge, ^ and described as tTw Northern 
Mountain Hlft), or in other words as the 
northern boundary of the Land of the Seven Fi- 
vers fw in such an Old Yedic Work as 

the Shata Patha Brahma?ia whose antiquity ex- 
tends over 2500 B. C. {vide Mr. TDak’s Arctic 
Home in the Yedas, Preface p., I j Sh. P. Br. I. 
8. 1. 1-10 also my Work The Vedic Fathers of 
Geology, pp. 72 @ 77, 144 @ 149, 155). 
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And here, I will venture to make a few 
pertinent observatiohs in respect of tlie expres- 
sion — “ihe Northern Movniain "' — 
quoted liereinbefore from tlie Sliata Patha-Brilh- 
ma»a, as the same is verv sijicnificant and has a 
deep meaning N’ay, it undoubtedl}^ indicates 
the actual manifestation of the orvfinal hnpres- 
sions, shotcs the imperishable memory as also the 
ever enduring fncultg of the mind, by which it 
retains the knowledge and ideas of past events » 
and proves withal that our Aryan Habitat was 
certainly to the south of the aforesaid '^Northern 
Mountain^' ntf? ). Because, the Aryan 

Cradle or Aryavarta lay to the South of it, and 
as our Primitive Aryan Ancestors used to be- 
hold Great Mountain- Wall 

to the north of the Land wliere they were horn^ 
they used to designate it :)S frrff ’ or the 

Noi'thern Mountain* Moreover, they had also 
observed the fact, that tliis mountain ever seem- 
ed Snow-clad, as it had permanent snow thereon. 
It w'as, therefore known from the earliest times 
by the name of Himavai, Bimdlaya, or the 
Snowy Mountain ?Trff5T...3Tr^: I 

“Whose (Creator’s) greatness, these snow-covered 
Mountains declare.*’ Rig- Veda. X. 121. 4). 

Thus, in regard to our Aryuvartic Home 
and the Aryan Cradle^ as well as its position to 
the South of the '^Northern. Mountain'' (3^ fw), 
the latter expression obviously seems to be not 
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only a genvine relic of the oldest traditions, but 
also the unfaded reminiscence of an authentic 
account of an unwritten hoary history, and even 
serves as the geological testimony in respect 
of our Arctic Colonies, and the return therefrom 

A. 

of our colonists to Ary^varta, by way of the 
Him&lava or the Northern Mountain, at the 
advent of the Grlacial Epoch or the Great 
Ice Age. 

To bring home to the Reader the force of 
our argument, it seems necessary here to refer 
to the theories of a host of Scholars, both Oriental 
and Occidental, as they maintain that the cradle 
of the Aryans lay either in (1) the Arctic 
Regions, or in ( 2) Europe, or in (3) the Central 
Asiatic FLateauue, and that from one of these 
places, the Aryans had spread themselves in all 
directions, and even to IrlLn ( or Persia ) 
and to Aa'y&varta ( or India ), either spon- 
taneoudy and hy natural impulse, or on ac- 
count of then’ having been forced to abandon 
these tracts hy interned and external causes. But, 
these theories, as will be shown later on by 
further evidence, do not appear to hold water. 
Since, if the Aryan Cradle lay in any of the 
aforesaid tracts, then, before a branch of the 
Aryans turned their footsteps towards the South, 
or say to India, they must certainly have been 
totally ignorant of the ' topography of this 
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■Country. ]•' r, in that case, it is natural to suppose 
that they h i- ' ^cver seen it, nor had they ever heard 
of it, befon*. They, consequently, could not know 
it. When,t'' • 'efore, they were driven, hij u'hatever 
muscs^ tow. '.••(Is this land — better known as the 
Land of the >eveti Rivers ^ — they should have, 
while beholding from afar the hvjhest Mountain 
in the world, stretching across the country, 
naturally designated it as the S»nthcrn Mountain 
~ — especially as they could not know 
its name before, and as evidently it wa? situate 
to the South of the aforesaid h}q)othetical Aryan 
Cradles, viz. the Arctic Region, or any part 
of Europe, or Central Asia. But, astonishingly 
enough, we have already seen (ante pp. 29, 30) 
that it was called the Northern Mountain 
htr), even at that distant period when the Shata- 
Patha Brahmana was written or say composed, 
the date of which has now been ascertained to 
be 2500 B. C. ( vide Mr. Tilak’s Arctic Home 
in the Vedas, pp. I, 387), and this shows that, 
Manu and others were but colonists in the Arctic 
or other Northern regions, and had, moreover, 
seen and known Arydvarta before. 

For, having had their original Home in 
Arydvarta-, Manu and others that returned to 
this country, after surviving the great catas- 
trophe that had befallen them in the Arctic 
colonies, had naturally known its mountains and 
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rivers, its lalces and important sites, in fact, its 
■whole topography. The mention, therefoi’e, of 
the Northern Mmintuln was certainly to 
the purpose ; es})ecially, as it was on the 
distinct understanding, that during the great 
Deluge and the overwhelming Icefloods that 
had overtaken immense tracts of higher 
latitudes, it ( i. e. the Northern Mountain ) was, 
having been the highest, supposed to be the only 
place of safety and refuge that could avert the 
impending danger, and re>cue the stragglers 
from the grievous calamity. Consequently, the 
very mention of this Xorfhern Jiluunfciin appears 
to be the surest indication of the oldest tradi- 
tioned imimssions and of the vwst ancient past 
reminiscences, in respect of the knowledge of our 
Cradle Land and its topography. 



©hapter !V 


The Arctic Theory, the European 
Hypothesis, 

AN1> 

the Central Asian question reviewed. 


The Arctic theory endeavours to establish 
the proposition that the CrmVe of humanity, or 
as some would have it, of the whole Aryan race, 
lay in the Arctic region. And M. de Saporta, 
the distinguished French Savant, had propound- 
ed a doctrine to the eftect that “ the entire hu- 
man race orimnated on the shores of the Polar 

O 

Sea, at a time when the rest of the northern 
hemisphere was too hot to be inhabited by man.” 

Dr, Warren too, in liis work .entitled The 
Paradise Found, has held that ‘the Cradle of the 
human race was at the North Pole.’ While, Mr- 
Tilak, confining himself especially to the Yedic 
literature, has attempted to show that, “the home 
of the ancestors of the Yedic people was some- 
where near the North Pole before the last Gla- 
cial epoch.” 

The European hypothesis* denotes the view 
that the Origin of the Aryan race must be 
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sought in the West and in Europe only, rather 
than in the East. Thus, Tomascheck and others 
are for Eastern Europe. A fevr, such as Von 
Loher, &c., are for G^ermany. Frederich Muller, 
Cuno, &c., are for Central Europe. Linden - 
schmit and others are for Northern Europe. 
Penka argues that Scandinavia was the Cradle of 
the whole Aryan race. While, Posche main- 
tains that the Aryan race originated in the great 
RoHtno swamp, between the Pripet, the Beri- 
sina, and the Dneiper, holding that the archaic 
character of the neighbouring Lithuanian lang- 
uage induced him to believe that the Lithua- 
nians were a surviving relic of the oldest Aryan 
race. ( Vide The Origin of the Aryans. By 
Issack Taylor, pp. 2U, 22, 26, 29, 42, 51, 52, 53, 
54. Second Edition).. 

The Central Asian question signifies the 
doctrine that the Aryan Cradle or the theatre of 
the Aryans was in Central Asia : that it was the 
tract where the Oxus and the Jaxartes take their 
rise, and that it was in the interior of the great 
continent of Asia, but in the neighbourhood and 
to the east of the Caspian Sea. This region, 
therefore, according to the Central Asian theory, 
was the primitive Ariana^ the extent of which 
probably embraced nearly the whole of the 
country situated between the Hindu-kush, Belur- 
tagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea, and per- 
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baps inclucleJ .'iogdiaua. rg .Yards ilie sources 
of the two rivers — the Oxus and the Jaxartes. 

The other rheorios in respect of tlie Aryan 
or Human Cra.dle inav h'-* snnimaril^' dismi^-sed, 
as beino' not in the !• ;v^t worthy of eon''idera- 
tion.* T sb'all. tlieivfor-*. }iroGeefl to examine the 
aforesaid three iii-cri'^*' in the held, and venture 
to give reason', for ivit-t’ting them, in the light of 
our present knowledge -if facts, based upon 
scientific evidence and admittedly genuine tra- 
ditions of very ancient times. 

The Hectic TE^eory, 

Tow, the a:gumeiit advanced bj some of 
tho^^■' who arc for the Arctic theoiw, as. fur in- 
stance the distinguished ?.I. de Saporta, is that 
“the entire human race originated on the shores 
of the Polar Sea at a time when the rest of the 
Northern hemisphert cciit' too hot to he inhnhiied 
by manS But this, as w-^ shall presentl}* diow, 
seems to be contradicted by scientific geological 
evidence : and even Professor Rhys himself has 
evinced grave doubts in respect of ihe correct- 
ness of H. de Saporta’s theoi*}’. For, says the Pro- 
fessor, that the learned writer explains himself 
in clear and forcible terms : but how far his 
hypothesis may satisfy the otlier students of tliis 
fascinating subject. I cannot say,” [Vide Rh^-’s 
Hibbert Lectures, pp. 631-3). But, apart from 
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this, M. De Saporta’s argument does not stand, 
since it appears to have been opposed to facts 
and inconsistent with geological evidence. For, 

A. 

life in Aryi\varta seems to be as old as the Cam- 
brian Epoch, not to say even pre-Cambrian, as 
will be perceived from Chapter II, ( ante pp. 11, 
12, IS, 14, 15, 16). 

However, rather than bring forwai’d a 
volume of evidence to refute M. De. Saporta’s 
aforesaid theory, it would, I think, be better for 
a layman like me, to put forth, in brief, the auth- 
ority of the scientists themselves, as regards the 
possibility of the tropics having been too hot for 
life, even after the Polar regions were inhabited. 
Because, firstly, the Geologists — ^Messrs. Med- 
licott and Blanford — have clearly stated, “But, 
this is open to question on physical grounds, and 
appears contradicted by the similarity of Silurian 
.fossils in the Southern hemisphere to those in 
the northern” (p. XXH ). Secondly, these dou- 
ble authors continue furthermore that, “there 
are some very curious indications of a low tem- 
perature having prevailed in the Indian area, at 
very ancient Epochs.” (J^ide Manual of the Geo- 
logy of India, p. XXII). Thirdly, there stands 
the testimony of another great authority, in cor- 
roboration of human migrations not from the 
Arctic, nor from Northern Europe, therefore 
evidently not from the North to the South, -but 
4 . ' 
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from the East to the Wost^ and to other regions; 
of the globe. For, it says, “Hence, we have 
glimpses into some of the early human migi’a- 
tions from that Eastern Centre, whence so many 
successive waves of population liave invaded 
Europe.” ( Encyclopoidia Britannica, . Yol. X. 
•p. 369. Ed. 9th). Fourthly, Dr. Dana, the Ame- 
rican geologist has declared to the effect that, 
“The Orient has always been the continent of 
progress”. “It is therefore in accordance with 
all past analogies that lilan should have origi- 
nated on some part of the Great Orient.” ( Vide 
Dana’s Manual of Geology. Edition 1863. p 
.585). And fiftlily, geologists also aflSrm that 
“ The cases are not sufiSciently numerous to indi- 
cate any law of migration from North to South” 
( p. XX), and add, “Nor is the tendency to sur- 
vival in India, (of northern races) universal” 
(Medlicott and Blanford’s Manual of the Geology 
of India, p. LXX). 

Besides, even Isaac Taylor, the staunch ad- 
herent of the European Hypothesis, maintains in 
his work that, “ As a rule, it is found that Nor- 
thern races die out if transplanted to the South, 
and the Southern races become extinct in the 
North”. And again he says that, “ As a rule, 
the fair races succeed only in the temperate zones, 
and the dark races only in tropical or sub-tropical 
lands”. ■( Vide p. 201, Second Edition of 
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Di*. Isaac Taylor’s Work *• The Origin of the 
Aryans.”). 

It, therefore, our cradle had been in the 
Arctic region, or even in Europe, as has been 
erroneously supposed by some, our Rare ( of 
the Indo-Ai’yans or BhUratas ) would have be- 
come altogether extinct, owing to the operation 
of the aforesaid causes and the laws of Nature. 
But, the facts are otherwise, and these tell their 
own tale. For, notwithstanding our having 
been extremely old, nay of hoary antiquity, and 
even of the Tertiary Epoch, we are ever as young 
in energy* and fresh in spirits* as before. Inas- 
much as, our Cradle having been in Aryavarta, 

1. For, sayg Shcrring about our race an followss — “Light 
of comp1csion|hiB'forehoad ample, bis countcnaucc of strik- 
ing Rignificancc, bis lips thin, mouth csprcsBivc, his fingers 
long, hia eyes quick and sharp, his carriage noble, ond almost 
sublime, the true Brahmin, uncontaminated by any Europoau 
influence and manners, with his intense scl&consciousness, 
with the proud conviction of superiority, depicted in every 
muscle of his face, and manifest in every movement of hi& 
body, is a wonderful specimen of humanity Avalfcing on God's 
Earth.” ( Vide Shorring*B <«Hindu Tribes and Castes”). 

Moreover, Dr. Sir W. W, Hunter, writes in bis History 
of India that, “The Brahmans, therefore, were a body of men, 
who in an early stage of this world’s history, bound them- 
selves by a rule of life, the essential precepts of which were 
self- culture and self-restraint. The Brahmans of the present 
day are the result of nearly 3,000 years of hereditary edu- 
•cation and self restraint, and they have evolved a type of 
mankind quite distinct from the surrounding population. 
Even the passing traveller in India marks them out. The 
Brahman stands apart from both, ( i. e. the Kajput or the 
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and we not ho:m<j been immigronis in India, nor 
foreigners or new comers in the Land of tlie 
Seven Rivers, there are no siffns whatever of our 
having become decrepit, nor is our nation in the 
way to die out, or to become extinct. This, there- 
fore, among other reasons, which are being placed 
before the Reader, also proves that we are autoch- 
ihonOKS in India, and not immigrants in the Land. 

Thus, the scientific testimony and authori- 
tative c\’idence is against the Arctic Theory, and 
against migrations from North to South, or even 
from Europe to Ai^sivarta, as we shall endeavour 
to prove in the sequel. AVe had, however, it must 
be admitted, lived and sojourned in the Arctic 
Regions, for a considerable time. But, we were 
there, only as colonists from Aryavaria> and cer- 
tainly not as autochthones, as will be perceived 
from the following discussion. 


Aryan warrior class and tbe Xon-Arj^ans ) — the ninn of eolf- 
centred refinement. He is an example of a class, becoming 
the ruling power in a country, not by force of arms hut by 
the vigour of hereditary culture and temperance. One race 
has swept across India after another, dynasties have risen 
and fallen, religions have swept themselves over the land 
and disappeared. But, since the dawn of history, the Brah- 
man has calmly ruled, swaying the minds and receiving the 
homage of the people, and accepted by foreign nations as the 
highest tj^pe of Indian mankind*’’ 

"The paramount position which the Brahmans won, re- 
sulted in no small measure, from the benefits which they 
hoalowed.” {Indian Empire^ jyp^ 96-97, Second Edition). 
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The European Hypothesis. 

This hypothesis has been based upon pre- 
historic archaeology, geology, anthropology, and 
craniology, which make some European scholars 
suppose, that man was the contemporary of the 
woolly rhinoceros and the mammoth, and that the 
evidence furnished by the remains and skulls of 
human beings found in Europe, goes to prove 
that][they were the direct ancestors of the races 
now inhabiting the different parts of Europe. 
But all this, that we find in Europe, is, as it should 

BesideSi Professor Seeley declares that, ^'perhaps no race 
has shown a greater aptitude for civilisation. Its customs 
grew into la^vs, and were consolidsAed in codes. It imagin- 
ed the division of labour • It created poetry and phtlosoyhy 
and the beginnings of science* Out of its bosom sprang a 
mighty religious reform called Buddhism which remaiijs to 
this day one of the leading religious systems of the world. 
So far then, it resembled those gifted races which created 
oui own civilisation, 241, 

Further, the same learned writer forcibly argues that, 
"Wo (British people) are not cleierer than the Uindu \ our 
minds arc not richer oc larger tluni his* We cannot astonish 
as we astonish the barbarian, by putting before him 
ideas that he never dreamed of. He can match from his 
poetry our siiblimest thoughts ; even our science perhaps has 
few conceptions that are altogether novel to p, 244. 

(Fif/c "The Expansion o£ England.” By Professor J. R* 
Seeley, m. a. Edition 1890, pp* 241, 244.) The Italics are 
mine . (The Author). 

Last, but not least, our Telangs and Ranades, our Boses 
and Simhas, our Gokbales and Gandhis, nay, our men of the 
stamp of Ravindra Nath Tagore, called the Poet Laureate, 
not to say even the World-Poet who got the Nobel prize, 
may also be added to the list as having been the latest. 
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Ije; find therefore, it need not at all surprise us. 
For, our hoarv ancestor- of the Punni 
Arijnn .‘f/ot'/rd as admitted even hy sume occident- 
al scholars, after leaviuo; Arvavarta — fheh' Hvwr 
aiv1 CretrVe ^ — in quest of new land- and ior con- 
quests abroad, had made large scUlemont-’ in 
Asia and Europe, and established extensive colo- 
nics even in the reraote=?t Arctic remons, duriim: 
the latter part of the Tcrt 'ari/ Period. Evidently, 
while sojourning in these colonies, we had kept 
uninterrupted communication with our ^Mother 
Country-Aryavarta-Me Land of the Penowned. 
Seven Pivers, as we had entertained an intense love 
for her. However, as the Arctic regions wore genial, 
the climate mild, and the days pleasant, we had 
lived there for a consideral^le period, tiU, all of a 
sudden, the advent of tlie Glacial Epoch or the 
Great Ice Age, having compelled us to abandon 
our once genial Arctic Colonies, such of us as 
had intensely loved our ^^of7ter‘Counfrg■Avy'^■‘ 

1. This has been admilted even by some European scholars 
and researchers. For, says M, Louis Jacolliot as follows* — 

“ India is the world's cradle the common mother’* VI[ 

“India will appear to you thejnother of the human race 

—the cradle of nil our traditions”, j). 17- “ We began to 

l>crcei VO the truth with regard to this ancient country which 
was the cradle of the while race-” j). 178. (iWc La Bible 
^Dans L* Inde, or tlio Bible in India. **Hindu Origin of Ile- 
brew and Ghrislian Ilevelalion”. Edition 1870; 17* also 
Curzon's Essay on the oriffinalextciit of the Satiskni Language* 
Journal Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Vol. XVI, Parts I, IL 1854 ; and infra 48-51.) 
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varta, .endeavoured to return /jo?7ie, via the Snowy 
Peaks of the Himalaya, which was ever remem- 
bered even from the day of our childhood, as it 
W'as the higliest mountain in the world, and has 
been the Northern Boundary of Arydvavta (3^^ 

Shata Patha Br. I. 8. 1. 6.) ; while others, 
that but foi'med our branches and had no desire 
to go back to Aryavarta, sought refuge in tracts 
and countries which were free from, and not 
invaded by. Snow and Ice, and which therefore 
gave them shelter. 

Obviously, the countries, where security or 
protection from floods of Ice and Snow was 
found, were but the Southern portions of the 
two continents of Asia and Europe, and our 
Colonists in the Arctic regions, who were over- 
taken unawares by the overwhelming floods of 
ice and snow, having been at their Avit’s end, 
were scattered in all parts of Europe and Asia, 
and had strained every nerve to save their lives 
as best they could, in the trying need of the 
hour. Thus, it is, that the descendants of our 
Arj'an ancestors that had colonised the Arctic 
regions in the Tertiary Period, having been dis- 
persed every-where on account of the terrible 
catastrophe, — the Advent of the Great Ice Age, 
— ^their remains and skulls as also of other races 
have been found in the Northern and other parts' 
of Europe and Asia ; and these are either dolt- 
cho-cephalict brachy-cephalic, or ortho-cephcdiCf 
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according to the race to which the remains be- 
longed. In the circumstances, nothing could be 
further from truth than to say, that the Aryans 

were immigrants in India, because dolicho-ce* 
phalic or brachy-cephalic skulls were round in 
Europe, and that tliey had migrated here, either 
from the Arctic regions, or from Europe, or for 
the matter of tliat even from Central Asia, to 
which question, however, I shall refer in detail 
jjresently, while discussing all the pros and cons 
in respect of our Home and Cradle in AryS.- 
varta, — the renowned Land of the Ssven Livers 
( ^Frr%ti^: ) — in the sequel, where Vedic and 
other evidence will be exhibited to show that we 
are autochthonous in Arydvarta, and had emi- 
grated from India ; that we had gone in all di- 
rections, in search of new lauds and for conquests 
abroad, to Asia and Europe, Africa and America, 
ata timew^heunone of the continents were known 
by these names. Nay, we had gone even to the 
Arctic regions, where we had made large settle- 
ments and established extensive Colonial Empire. 

Now, some European scholars of note 
have countenanced . the theory of the Aryan 
Cradle in Asia, on the ground that the line of 
the Aryan march and conquests, as also the 
direction of human migrations, seem to be frojn 
East to Westy and not from West to Eastj nor 
from North to Souths as some erroneously sup- 
pose. For instance, the early migrations of man 
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appear to be from the East, and the successive 
Tvaves of enormous population seem to have in- 
vaded Europe even from the East. (Vide “the 
Bncjdopaedia Britannica.’” Vol. X, p. 369. 
Edition 9th.) 

Moreover, Professor Dana, the American 
geologist, has also declared in favour of the Ori- 
ent, as having been in aU probability the Cradle 
of mankind, in accordance with all past analo- 
gies.® 

Now, adverting to the argument advanced 
by Posche and others, that the Lithuanian lang- 
uage of Europe presents an archaic character 
which no other tongue, neither the Avestan, nor 
even the Vedic Sanskrit, does, and that, therefore, 
the Lithuanians appear to be the oldest and the only 

1 To save reference, I give bereinbelow an extract from 
this work, which therefore will speak for itself. “Hence 
we have glimpses into some of the early human migrations 
from that Eastern Centre, whence so many Buccesaive waves 
of population have invaded Europe 

2 Eor facility of reference, I venture to give here an 
extract from the work of that great Geologist. Says he, 

“ Thus the Orient had successively passed through the Aiis 
tralian aud American stages, and, leaving the other conti- 
nents behind, it stood in the forefront of prOgre<?s. It is 
therefore in accordance wdth all past antalogics that man 
should hove originated in some port of the great Orient ; and 
no spot would seem to have been better fitted for Man’s self- 
distribution and self-development than South-Western 
Asia,— the centre from which" the three grand continental 
divisions of Europe, Asia, and Africa radiate.” (Dana’s 
Mannal of Geology, jip. 685, 586. Ed. 1863. ) 
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surviving relic o£ the most ancient Aryan race, 
I may state that Hofer has a curt reply to give 
to this. For, says he, (and I beg to quote from 
the work of Isaac Taylor), that, “i.he most archaic 

forms of Ar 3 ^an speech are preserved in the Rig- 
Yeda and the Avesta.*’ Therefore, ‘The Cradle 
of the Aryans must have been in the region 
where Sanskrit and Zend were spoken.” (^VuIg 

^^TJie Origin of the Aryans By Isaac Tajdor. 
2nd Ed, 1892, pp. 39, 42, 43), 

And it is Aryavarta and Aryavarta only, 
where the most ancient Sanskrit language was, 
and has been spoken, from time immemorial, and 
where Sanskrit has even now been widely under- 
stood. Nay, it is AryS,varta alone, where San- 
skrit has formed but a common vehicle of mutual 
expression of thought, amongst persons having 
altogether different mother-tongues, and who are 
widely separated from one another, as the East and 
the West. If the reader thinks I have exa^fjer- 
ated, I only beg to quote from ilax Mahler, and 
place before him facts, in view of dispelling aU 
darkness caused by ignorance. For, the veteran 
scholar says, “Yet, such is the marvellous con- 
tinuitj^ between the past and the present in 
India, that in spite of repeated social convul- 
sions, religious] reforms, and foreign invasions, 
Sanskrit may be said to be still the only lau- 
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gufige that is spoken over the "whole extent of 
the vast country.” p. 78. 

“Even at the present moment, after a cen- 
tury of English rule and English teaching, I 
believe that Sanskrit is more widely understood 
in India than Latin was in Europe at the time 
of Dante”. 

“Whenever I receve a letter from a learned 
man in India, it is written in Sanskrit. When- 
ever there is a controversy on questions of law 
and religion, the pamphlets published in India 
are written in Sanskrit. There are journals writ- 
ten in Sanskrit, which must entirely depend for 
their support on readers who prefer that classical 
language to the vulgar dialects. There is “TIw 
Pandit'\ published at Benares, containing not 
only editions of ancient- texts, but treatises on 
modern subjects, reviews of books published in 
England, and controversial articles, all in Sau- 
.skrit”.;;. 79. 

“It was only the other day that I saw in the 
Liberal ( of 12th March 1882, ) the journal of 
Keshub.Chunder Sen’s party, an account of a 
meeting between Brahmavrata S&m&dhyS,yi, a 
Yedic scholar of NuddeajandKashinath Trimbak 
Tekng, an m. a. of the University of Bombay. 
The one came from the east, the other from the- 
west, yet both could converse fluently in San- 
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skrit”. y;. (F/We “India. "What can it teach 
us ?’’ Ed. iSSo.) 

As the subject is extremely interesting and 
of the highest pliilosophic imporlance, it will. I 
think, not be out of place, to su]:)mit to the 
Eeader the views also of a French Savcmi, in 
respect of the matter. For, says he, “The San- 
.skrit is in itself the most irrefutable and most 
simple proof of the Indian origin of the races of 
Europe, and of India's maternity”. p.21. 

“ The primitive language — ” (the San- 

skrit) — “ from which ancient and modern idioms 
are descended”, was...“ exhumed to the eyes of 
an astonished world”, by indefatigable workers 
and researchers like Colebrooke, Schlegel, Bur- 
nouf, and others, jj. 178. 

“We began to perceive the truth with re- 
gard to this ancient country (India), which was 
the cradle of the white race” (p. 178), and “is the 
world’s cradle.” (p. YII). 

“To individuals, what I am about to saj^ 
may be nothing ne^v; but let them not forget 
that in propounding a perhaps new idea, I avail 
myself of all discoveries that seem to support it, 
with the view of familiarising, and making 
known to the masses who have neither means 
nor time for such studies, that extraordinary pris- 
tine civilization, which we have never yet sur- 
passed.” ( 77 . 21). 
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“I£ the Sanskrit formed the Greek, as, in 
fact all other languages ancient and modern ( of 
which I shall presently offer many proofs ), it 
could only have been conveyed to these different 
countries by successive emigrations; it would be 
absurd to suppose otherwise ; and history, 
although groping its way on this subject, rather 
aids than opposes this hypothesis.” {pp. 21, 22). 

“To fathom ancient India, all knowledge 
acquired in Europe avails nought; the study must 
re-commence, as the child learns to read, and the 
harvest is too distant for lukewarm energies”. 

“Then, you will have been initiated, and 
India will appear to you the mother of the hu- 
man race — ^the cradle of all our traditions”. 
(p. 17 ). 

“Can there be any absurdity in the sug- 
gestion that India of six thousand* years ago 
brlQiant, civilized, overflowing with population, 
impressed upon Egypt, Persia, Judea, Greece, 
and Rome, a stamp as ineffaceable, impressions 
as profound, as these last have impressed upon 
us”? 

“And because we have for ages lost the con- 
necting links between antiquity, so called, and 
India, is- that a suflScient reason for still worship- 

1 ^India in evidently older Btill| as our Primitive An^ 
who‘ were autochthonous in India, belonged to the 
Tertiary Epoch. (^Vide Chapters I, II, III, XIV, XV, and' 
XVI of this work.) 

5 
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ping a delusion without seeking its possible so- 
lution”! (p. 18). 

“Remember how modern societj^ groped in 
darkness, until the faU o£ Constantinople restored 
the light oE antiquity”. 

“That Hindu emigration rendered the same 
service to Egypt, to Persia, Judea, Greece, and 
Rome, is what I propose to demonstrate.” (p. 19). 

“Enquirers who have adopted Egypt as 
tlifiir field o£ research, and who have explored 
and re-explored that country from temple to 
tomb, would have us believe it the birth-place of 
our civilization. There are some who even pre- 
tend that India adopted from Egypt her castes, 
her language, and her laws, while Egypt is, on 
the contrary, but one entire Indian emanation”. 

“Erelong, they will establish the proposition 
as a truism — ^that to study India is to trace hu- 
manity to its sources”. 

“Other writers dazzled with admiration of 
Hellenic light find it every where, and give them- 
selves up to absurd theories”. 

“Such an opinion is a simple chronological 
absurdity.” (p. 20.) ( “La Bible Dans L’ 
Ihde”, or “The Bible in India, and the Hindoo 
Origin of Hebrew and Christian Revelation”. 
By M. Louis JacoUiot. Ed. 1870. Translated 
from the original in French, into English.) 
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Moreover, Gurzon says, “I venture to aflBrm 
that they (that is, other languages such as Zandic, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, &c.) have all sprung at 
different chronological periods, from the Sanskrit, 

( that is ) the Vaidik Sanskrit, essentially 

and peculiarly the primitive written tongue of 
the Aryan race, or ancient Hindoos of India 
Proper.” ( Essay on the original extension of 
the Sanskrit Language, Journal. R. A. S. of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. XVI. Part 1. 
p. 177 ). While Mr. W. C. Taylor speaks of 
Sanskrit language as follows: — “It was an as- 
tounding discovery, that Hindustan possessed, in 
spite of the changes of realms and chances of 
time, a language of unrivalled richness and 
variety ; a language, the parent of all those dia- 
lects that Europe has fondly called classical — 
the source alike of Greek- flexibility and Roman 
strength.” ( Vide Mr. Taylor’s Paper on San- 
skrit Literature, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Vol. II. 1834 ). 

And above all, even Professor Max Miller, 
the stanch adherent of the Central Asian Theory, 
has remarked that, “If we mean by primitive 
the people who have been the first of the 
Aryan race to leave behind literary relics of their 
existence on earth,. then I say the Vedic poets 
are primitive, the Vedic language is primitive, 
the Vedic reli^on is primitive, and,' taken] as a 
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whole, more primitive than anything else that 
we are ever likely to recover in the whole history 
of our race.” pp. 123,124. 

“In India alone, and more particularly in 
Yedic India, we see a plant entirel}' grown on 
native .soil, and entirely nurtured by native air. 
For this reason, because the religion of the Yeda 
was so completely guarded from all sti’ange in- 
fections, it is full, of lessons which the student 
of religion could learn nowhere else.” p. 125. 
{Vide “India. AVhat can it teach us ?” Edition 
1883). 

And even as regards the Lithuanian 
language, which is supposed by some to have 
more archaic forms, Isaac Taylor says that, “the 
Sanskrit literature is older by nearly 3,000 
years than the Lithuanic, which dates only 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century.” 

( Vide Isaac Tayloi*’s “Origin of the Aryans’’. 
p. 258, Ed. 1892). 

Xo language, therefore, is more ancient^ 
archaic^ and primitive^ than the Yedic Sanskrit, 
which Spiegel designates as “ the oldest Indian 
language the — Sanskrit, as exhibited in the 
Yedas.” ( Vide Spiegel’s translation of the 
Avesta. Yol. I. Introduction, p. 4, and Muir’s 
Original Sanskrit Texts. Yol. II. p. 294, from 
w;hich the extract is taken). Moi'eover, even Mr. 
Beames has admitted the fact, by declaring that> 
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are driven, whether we like it or no, io look 
io Sanskrit for the oldest extant forms,' and we 
iindouhtedly find them there, as contrasted Avith 
Prriki-it and Prdi”. {Vide J. 11. A. S. 1870. Vol. 
Y. new series, p. 149. ^Ir. Beame’s Article.) 

It may also be observed here in passing 
that Sanskrit has been called b}^ Occidental 
ischolars “the primitive language, from which 
ancient and modern idioms are descended”. (La 
Bible Dans L’ Inde. By M. Louis Jacolliot. 
Ed. 1870. p. 178). And this vieAV seems to have 
been corroborated by Curzon’s remarks as noted 
before (vide ante p. 51). In the circumstances, 
theYedic Sanskrit being the oldest, has preserved 
‘V/je most archaic forms", and is really the 
mother” of all languages, at any late of all Aryan 
tongues, while Lithunian is only an off-shoot 
of it. Europe, therefore, taking into considera- 
tion this and the other evidence exhibited later on, 
presents no claims for having been the Cradle of 
the Aryans, nor do the Arctic regions, for reasons 
given before, and shown later on, in detail. 


1 The [talics are mine, in tbs extract quoted. (T/iC 
Author,) 

12 I may hero remark that the source and origin of all 
theso languages is the Vedic Sanskrit which was a spoken 
iduguage ; and in respect of this, oven Muir remarks that 
‘‘Sanskrit, (by which must be understood the then current 
form or forms o£ the old Aryan speech), in its earlier form, 
was a spoken language” (oidc Muir’s 0. S. T. Voh ii 
144-145. Ed. 1871 ; oide also ante^j>.'49-51 ). 
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Now, in respect of Mr. Isaac Taylor’s argu- 
ments, advanced for the purpose of proving 
*‘the Origin of the Aryans” in Europe, it will 
.certainly be opportune to examine and bring to 
the notice of the Reader some of them, as they 
seem to be quaint and fanciful. For, says he, 
^‘Professor Max Mliller...has done more than any 
other writer to popularise tliis erroneous notion,” 
(viz. the notion * that the primitive unity of 
speech was but the consequence of the primitive 
unity of race), “among ourselves.” ( p. 3 ). 
And again he writes, while stating the opinion of 
Professor Max Muller in respect of his Central 
Asian Theory that, “There was a small clan of 
Aryans, settled probably on the highest eleva- 
tion of Central Asia, speaking a language not 
yet Sanskrit, or Greek, or German, but containing 
the dialectical germs of all” (p. 4). Then, Mr. 
Isaac Taylor continues as follows: — “Than this 
picturesque paragraph, more mischievous words 
have seldom been uttered by a great scholar. 
Prof. Max Muller’s high reputation has been the 
means of impressing these crude assumptions, 
which he would now doubtless repudiate, upon 
his numerous disciples.” ( p. 4 ). 

“ Such rash assertions are calculated to dis- 
credit, and have discredited the whole science of 
Comparative Philology.” ( p 6 ). 

“It is very instructive to learn, how ex- 
tremely shadowy are the arguments which suflSced 
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to convince all the greatest scholars in Ger- 
many and England, ^ Pott, l)assen, Grimm, 

Schleicher, Mommsen, and Mas Muller, that the 
origin oi the Aryans must be sought in Asia, 
whence in successive migrating hordes, they 
wandered, to 'the West.” (p. 17), 

Mr. Isaac Taylor then winds up his philip- 
pics, and finally declares that, “There is no more 
curious chapter in the whole history of scientific 
delusion,” (p. 17). ■ He further goes on to state 
that, “Sanskrit must either have reached India 
from Europe, or else Celtic, German, Lithua- 
nian, Slavonic, Greek, and Latin must have 
e ached Europe from Asia,” ( p. 20. Vide Isaac 
Taylor’s Origin of the Aryans. Second Edition, 
1 892). And to establish “the origin of the Ar- 
yans” in Europe, in his own queer way, he con- 
tinues, “We find the main body of the Aryans in 
Europe, and a small detached body in Asia ” 
{p.. 20)* Moreover, he gives two distinct groups 
as shown below, and describes in small cirdes 
the various nationalities therein, that inhabit 
each group. The group marked E, which stands 
for Europe, fie designates as genus, while the other 
A, that sWds'for Asia, he calls as species. 
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With this,* he proceeds to state, “HencCj 
■the European Aryans form a closely united cir- 
cular chain of si's links j- but there is one miss- 
ing link, a vacant place in the chain* ■w’hich is 
•discovered far away in^Asia, where we find the ■ 
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Indo-Iranift)is”. (p. 22.) Subsequently, 'U’ith 
perhaps coraplac ent satisfaction that be has es- 
tablished his theory, he (Mr. Isaac Taylor) asks, 
“which is the more probable hypothesis — that of 
a single migration, the migration of a people 
whom we know to have been nomads* at no very 
distant time, or six distinct migmtions o£ six 
separate peoples, as to which there is no evidence 
whatever that they ever migrated at all, and 
whose ti’aditions assert that they were autoch- 
thones ?” ( Vide Issaac Taylor’s “Origm of the 
Aryans.'' Second Edition, 1892 p. 23). 

Then, ]\Ir. Isaac Taylor declares, without 
giving the least evidence in support of his state- 
ment, that “To suppose that a small Aryan tribe 
first migrated to Europe, and that the various 
Aryan languages were subsequently developed, 
is practically equivalent to a European Origin.” 
{Vide “The Origin of the Aryans.” p. 29. 
Edition 1892). 

If this sort of ai’gument is to be accepted, 
then one would certainly he irresistibly tempted 
to ask, whether Buddhism and the profession of 

the faith, that have taken such deep root and firm 

' % 

1 As to lodo-Aryana having been an agriciiliural 
and not noma^s^ as supposed and often said by many an 
Occidental and Oriental scbolari 1 have given reaeocs at. 
length and in detail » in chapter XIII of ibis Work. 
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hold in the South^ and the North', in the East^ 
and even in the Far^East, viz. in Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, Cochin-China, China Proper, Japan, 
E oria, Manchuria, Mangolia, South Siberia, and 
Tibet, shoud be considered to have had their 
origin in these lands, and to have spread from 
these lands to India, which-^jar excellence-]^, 
however, the country where the Great Gautama 
Buddha was horn ; — the country, which is the 
matter-off act Cradle of Buddhism ;-the country 
from wliich this religion had spread not only to 
the East, but even to the West in ancient times, 
“from Kabul and Yashkand to Balk, Bokhara, 
the Balkash or Dengis Lake,” as shown by Rhys 
Davids in his work “ Buddhism, ” p. 242 ; — - 
the country, from which this great religion 
was expelled, though it had, as a matter of 
course, claimed its origin therein ; — and the 
country, in which, there now exists only a mi- 
croscopic minority of this very ancient faith of 
the land, when its adherents abroad claim a 
population, nearly one third of the globe, and as- 
such show, that the Buddhistic religion is the 
greatest in the world. {Vide Rhys Davids’ 
Buddhism. Edition 1890. ijp. 4~6). 

Now, to indicate the extent of Buddhism, 

1. Ft'rfc “The Encyclopaedia Britannica ” 9 Edition; also 

Professor Khys David’s- JBwdd/iisjn, Edition 1890, 5,229, 

237, 238, 241, 242, 243, 244; and the Christian Literature 
Society’s Manual of Geography, Ed. 1893, jyj. 96, 99, 103, 
104, 110, 113, 115; fide also Ed. 1910. 

2. .0£ India. 
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Tve slnll describe two circles as shown below. 0£ 
these, the large Circle E, will stand for Eastern 
Asia, and will roughly denote ten groups repre- 
senting nations that profess Buddhistic faith. 
While, the smaller one A, wiU stand for Aryi\- 
varta, or India. 
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Here, adverting to the two groups shown 
before on page 56, and following .the reason- 
ing, as also the line of argument, of Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, it may as well be said, ‘ ‘Hence, the 
Eastern Asiatic Buddhists form a dosely united 
■circidar chain of ten links j but, there is pne 
missing link, a 'vacant place — in the chain, 
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which is discovered far away in Arydvarta, 
"where the Indo- Aryans are found professing the 
Buddhistic faith.’ 

“Which, then,” it would be asked, “is the - 
probable hypothesis ? That of a single migra- 
tion from Eastern Asia to India, or ten distinct 
migrations often separate peoples, for proving the 
cradle and the propagation of Buddhism ?’’ 
History is too clear on this point to require any 
further answer. 

, To take, however, another instance, nearer 
home. Europe, excepting Turkey, has a com- 
pact Christian population. Will it, therefore, be 
reasonable to argue, on the lines of Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, that, because it forms a closely united 
■circular chain of about nineteen nations^ it was 
the Cradle of Christianity^ or that this religion 
had spread, or that there was a migration of a few 
•Christians, from Europe to distant Asia Minor 
■and to Palestine,^ called the Eoly Landf by 

1 Tills was the scene of most of the events recorded 
■and celebrated in the Scripture. 

Jesus Christ, the founder of Christianity, lived and died 
•in Palestine, he having been put to death in Jerusalem,, its 
capital, 33 A. D. 

Shakspeare, the great English Dramatist, writes tlius 
■about the place and the founder: — 

“Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed' 

Eor our advantoge on the bitter Gross." 

2 Because, it was the Cradle of Christianity. 
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Christians ? I leave it to the Reader to draw 
his own conclusions, and either to follow or 

reject the line of argument of ]ilr. Isaac Taylor. 

« 

However, to bring conviction home to the 
Reader, in regard to the extremely one sided 
vieto of ^Ir. Isaac Taylor and his preconceived, 
notions of the Origin of the Aryans in Europe,. 
I venture to quote here Dr. Moriz Hoernesy 
who says, “ That little is proved by language, 
culture, and dwelling, is showm by the Negroes 
of North America, who speak English and dress 
in European fashion. Nor is the population of 
Europe of uniform origin, although at the pre- 
sent day, they mostly speak Aryan ( Indo*Ger- 
manic ) languages”. (T'Tdc Dr. Moriz Hoerne’s 
* Primitive Man\ translated by James H. Loewe. 
Edition 1900, p. 7). This will speak for itself. 

Again, turning to Mr. Isaac Ta 5 'lor, we 
find him arguing as under, probably ignoring, 
or at any rate not duly weighing the evidence 
in respect of our cradle., found in the Rig-Veda^, 
which is admittedly the oldest document* in the 
world, and even putting away the testimony, in 
regard to the great Deluge^ or the Ice- Age, 

1. T’lJc Chapter VI of this work. 

2. rHe Chapter XVI of this work. 

3. T'itie my wcrk-r/ie Veiic Fathers of Geology, 

j)2K 132-157. ' ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ 

6 
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Asia, nay, even in India. I V’cnld, therefore', 
invite the attention of the Reader to "vrliat has 
"been stated before. {Vide ante pp. IG © 19 , and 
54 @ 33 ;. 

The Central Hsian Question. 

With all deference to the indefatiguable 
■energy, vronderful perseverance, and deep resear- 
<3hes of Western Scholars, who have propagated 
the theory of the Aryan Cradle in Central Asia, 
-of the invasion of^India by Indo- Aryans through 
the Korth-West passes, and of their subsequent 
immigration into this country-the Yedic Land 
of the Seven Rivers, there appears not an iota of 
■evidence in regard to the Aryan Home in Central 
Asia, or in respect of the Aryan emigration from 
West to East, or from North to South, in any 
work, nor in the Avesta, nor even in the Ri^- 
Veda, which is admittedly the oldest document in 
the world. 

On the contrary, there are distinct traces 
and unmistakable indications in the Rig-Veda, 
in respect of our march from Aryavarta to 
distant climes in all directions, viz. to the West 
and the East, the North and the South, in search 
■of new lands and for conquests abroad j the 
■region of the most sacred river Sarasvati, be it 
noted, having been the diverging point from 
which our beneficent influence and indomitable 
■spirit radiated everywhere, as will be presently > 
shown from the Vedic and Avestic testimony, 
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nay, from the very utterances of our Rig-Yedic 
bards. For, both the Rig-Veda and the Avesta 
form the most reliable documents ; since, as 
observed by ^luir in the second volume of the 
Original <Sa?i5^vvV Texts, (p. 291. Snd Ed.), the 
Vedas have preserv'ed “more distinct and exact 
traces of their primeval history”, than could be 
found elsewhere. Rig-Veda, moreover, might 
certainly be called not only the most authentic, 
but even the most ancient source of the history' 
of mankind in the true sense of the word. In 
&ct, as remarked by Roth, “the Veda* and the 
Avesta flow from one fountain, like two streams; 

1 For, says Max Muller; — "What have we inherited 
from the dark dwellers on the Indus and the Ganges ? ® ® 
Their historical records extend in some respects so far be^^ond 
all other records, and have been preserved to us in such per- 
fect and such legible documents, that we can learn from them 
lessons which wc can learn nowhere else, and supply missing 
linhs in our intellectual ancestry far more important than 
thai missing link ( which we can well afford to miss ), th& 
link between Ape and Man". (|). 21). 

"What then is it that gives to Sanskrit its claim on our 
attention, and its supreme importance in the eyes of the his- 
torian"? 

“First of all its antiquity, — ^for we kuow Sanskrit at an 
earlier period than the Greek. But what is far more impor- 
tant than its mere chronological antiquity is the antqiue slate 
of preservation in which ihat Aryan Language has been 

handed down to ns." "As Sanskrit stepped into the- 

midst of these languages, (viz. Grreek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo* 
Saxon, Celtic, Slavonic, &c.), “ there came light and warmth 
and mutual recognition. They nil ceased to be strangers- 
and each fell of its own accord into its right place. Sanskrit 
was the eldest sister of them all, and could tell of many- 
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the one of which, the Yedic, has continued 
fuller, purer, and truer to the original charac- 
ter; while the other has become in many ways 
polluted, has changed its original course, and 
consequently cannot always be followed Lack 
with equal certainty to its sources.’^ {Vide 
Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1848. 

p. 216). 

things which the other memhois of the family had quite for- 
gotten”. 22, 23). 

is that all; for even that Proto-Aryan Language, 
as it has been reconstructed from the ruins scattered about 
in India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, is cleaily the result of a 
long, long process of thought Qj-25). 

*‘To us nothing seems more natural than the auxiliary 
varb 1 am\ but, in reality, no work of art has required greater 
efforts than this little word Jam. And all these efforts lie 
beneath the level of the Proto Aryan speech”. 

“ This is what I call history in the true sense ef the word 
something really worth knowing, far more so than the scan- 
dals of courts, or the butcheries of nations.” 

26, 27 ). 

*‘AII I wish to impress on you by way of introduction ie 
that the results of the Science of Language, which, without 
the aid of Sanskrit, would never have been obtained, form 
an essential element of what wo call a liberal, that is, a histo- 
rical education, — an education which will enable a man to 
do what tlie French call S’orienter, that ist *to find his 
East*, ‘his fruo East*, and thus to determine his real place in 
the world’* 31). 

“We all come from the East — all that we value most. 

has come to us from the East” *p,^2(^vide Max 

Muller’s ‘‘J/idia, What can it Teach us”? Edition 1883. 

21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 31, 32). 
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Now, while advocating the theory of the 
Aryan origin in the northern plateaux of Cen- 
tral Asia, the Oriental and Occidental scholars 
take their stand on, and are apparently led by, 
the fact that references are made in the Vedic 
works to winters and cold regions of the north; 
while in the Rig- Veda, they further maintain 
that, mention is made of the river KubhS-, that 
is, the river Kabul, in Afganistan, the western 
frontier of Ary&varta, along with other rivers 
of the Pan jab and the Middle Land 
including even the Ganges to the East ; which, 
therefore, make the advocates^ of the theory- 
suppose, that we — the Indo-Aryans — were im“ 
migrants in the Land of the Seven Rivers, that 
we had emigrated from some cold region or 
northern plateaux of Central Asia, and that as. 
such, we were foreigners in the Land of the- 
Seven Rivers, or Arystyarta. 

But, the facts seem otherwise, and these- 
have altogether a different tale to teU, of which 
therefore detailed particulars would be placed, 
before the Reader in the sequel, as these ap- 
parently seem to have been altogether ignored 
by the advocates of the Central Asian Theory.. 
However, by way of introduction, it would, 
suffice here to say, that insatiable curiosity, un- 

1 The chief among these are Sptegal, Sohlegel, Max- 
Miillerf Lassen, Muir, &g, some of whose opinions wo‘ shalt- 
diacuss later on* 
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quenchable thirst for fame, and the indomitable 
spirit of adventure, having forced our Eig-Yedic 
and Primitive ancestors to leave Aryavarta- — our 
Mother-Country — ^we had made extensive settle- 
ments in Asia and Europe, Africa and America, 
as would be presently shown, and had also colo- 
nised vast regions of the Arctic Circle. Yet, as 
we intensely loved our Aryan (7miffe-lrydvarta, 
there was uninterrupted communication between 
these our Colonies and the Mother-Land, which, 
therefore, we often used to visit. 

It seems that in our Colonies of the Arctic 
regions, our ancestors had sojourned for a con- 
siderable time, on account of some of the Arctic 
attractive features. For, they enjoyed there, 
genial climate and very pleasant long days. But, 
these, in turn, were followed by long tiresome 
nights and hard frost of winter. While, there- 
fore, on the one hand, reference is at times na- 
turally made in the Yedic works to the winters 
of the Northern regions, showing thereby the 
line of our conquests and Colonies from South to 
North, or from AryS,varta to the Arctic, the 
river Kubha or Kabul of Afganisthan seems, on 
the other, to have been mentioned as the- 
western frontier of Ary§,varta, after first des- 
cribing the rivers of the East, viz. the Ganges, 
the Yaraun^, the Sarasvati, &c., in succession, as 
indicating thereby the direction of march of our 
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"hoary ancestors from Bast to West, or from the 
<5anges to the Knbhd, along with the other 
livers and affluents which were gradually visited 
•one by one, as they had watered and nourished 
the country, and as they irrigate it, even at the 
present day. 

I here give below, the verses from the Rig- 
Teda, for corroboration and easy reference, along 
with their translation as rendered into English 
by Muir, in the second volume of The Original 
JSanskrit Texts, 2nd Ed. pp. 341, 343. 

fiT 

\H\ 

ggnm sr«r*f ’^[t?rf rirn 

«rn%- 

u % II 

(Eig-veda. X. 75. 5, 6.) 

“Gangs,, YamunS, Sarasvati, Shutudri,wlth 
she Parushnl, receive graciously my hymn. 
With the Asikni, Oh I MarudvridhS,, and with the 
Titast&, hear; Arjikiy^, hear with the SushomS,”. 

“Unite first in thy course with the Tri- 
ahtamS,, the Susartu, the EasS,, and the Shvetij 
thou, Sindhu, (meetest) with the Kubh^, the 
■Gomati, the Krumn with the Mehatnu, and with 
them art borne onward, (as) on the same car”. 
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I may here add, that such of the ancient 
'Vedic rivers, as have been duly identified by 
'Oriental and Occideutal scholars, are given below, 
■with their modern names stated against them, 
jfor easy reference. 

(Shutudri)=Sutlaj. 

v.q^GofT (Parushni) =Kavee. (n^fr). 

(Asikni) = Chenab- 
(Marudvridhit ) = The Chenab- 
streara after its conflu- 
ence with the Vitasta. 

T^RT^ffT (YitastS,) = Jhelam. 

3TTf%^T (Arjikiya ) 

or > =Beeas. (qj^l'ai). 

Vip^t ; 

(Kubhsl) = Kophen or Kabul. 

an affluent of the Indus. . 

jfrrRri' (Gomati) = Gomal. 1 These 

^ (Krumu) = Kurum. j flow 

into the Indus, from the 
"West. 

{yide, for corroboration of my statement, . 
'lliiir’s Original Sanskrit Texts. Yol. II. pp. 
:342, 343, 344, 345, 348, 2 Ed.) 

Commencing, therefore, from the Ganges, 
which formed, for some time, the Eastern Boun- 
, 'dary of our Aryan Cradle^ during the Rig- 
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Tedic and even ;;re-Rig-Vedic period, the scru- 
pulous mention oE all the rivers, in succession, to • 
the west of it (that is the Ganges), as far as the- 
Kubha or the Kabul river, which was then con- 
sidered to be the Western Boundary along with 
the affluents, obviously indicates the direction of 
march of our Ancestors from East to West, and 
certainly not from West to East, as erroneously 
supposed by some Oriental and Occidental scho- 
lars, as I shall endeavour to show presently. 
For instance, in Weber’s “History of Indian 
Sanskrit Literature” j(Second Edition. Trubner’s 
Oriental Series. 1882. pp. 3, 4), a wrong di- 
rection o£ march, or of the movements and ob- 
servations of our hoary Ancestors, seems to have- 
been evidently shown, thus creating a mistaken 
impression ; when, as a matter of fact, the line' 
of progress seems to be from East to West. 
For, says Professor Weber as follows: — “In the 
more anceint parts of the Rig- Veda Samhitfi,, we 
find the Indian race settled on the north-western 
borders of India, in the Pan jab, and even beyondj 
the Panjab, on the Kubhd or Kophen. The - 
gradual spread of the race from these seats 
towards the east beyond the Sarasvati and over - 
Hindustan as far as the Ganges, can be traced in - 
the later portions of the Vedic ■writing, almost - 
step by step”, (pp^ 3, 4). 

This view is certainly erroneous, as the ai— 
'section of march of our Rig- Vedic and yjr^-Rig---- 
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Yedic ancestors appears obviously to be from, 
the Kast to the West, i. e. from the Gauges to- 
the Kubhd, as expressed in li. Y. X. 75. 5, 6,. 
and not from the Kubhd to the Ganges, ( Vide- 
ante pp. 68, 69, 70, 71.) 

There is one more argument to ■which the- 
advocates of the Central Asian Question often, 
refer, and endeavour stoutly to support the- 
same. I therefore venture to quote Schlegel 
who has advanced it, along with some other- 
O.viental and Occidental scholars. For, says he,. 
“It is no wise probable that the migrations 
which have peopled so large a part of the globe- 
should have commenced at its southern extre- 
mity, and have been constantly directed from-, 
that point towards the North-west. On the 
contrary, every thing concurs to persuade us- 
that the Colonies set out from a CentnU. region., 
in divergent directcin. According to this sup- 
position, the distances which the Colonists would 
have to travel up to the time of their defini- 
tive establishment, become less immense.; the 
vicissitudes of climate to which they were ex- 
posed become less -abrupt; and many of the emi- 
grant tribes would- thus make an advantageous - 
exchange, as regards fertility of soil and the- 
temperature .of the air. And where is tliis Central 
Country to be sought for-, if notin the interior of 
the great continent, in the neighbourhood, and 
to^the'east of the Caspian liea”? (Essays “On the; 
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Origin oE the Hindus”. (Reprinted. 1842-pp. 
514-517). 

Professor Spiegel also, further argues as 
iollows: — “We may, therefore, at once set aside 
the supposition that India -was the Cradle of the 
Indo-Germanic race. We prefer to assume with 
Lassen that their ori^al abode is to be sought 
iu the extreme east of the Iranian Country, in 
the tract, where the Osus and Jasartes take their 
rise \ 

“If an important afSnity is discernible 

both in language and in ideas between the 
Indians and Iranians, the reason of it is simply 
this, that the Iranians emigrated last from India, 
and thus carried with them the largest share of 
Indian characteristics”. 

“For, it might still be imagined possible, 
that not only the Indians, but also Iranians' 
•along with them, had migrated to the countries 
-on the Indus”. (Introduction to Avesta. Vol.. H: 
pp. CYI. &c.). 

While Professor Max Muller dedares that. 
The Zoroastriaus were a colony from Northern 
India. They had been together for a time with 
the people whose sacred songs have been pre- 
•served to us in the Yeda. A schism took p^ee, 
■and the Zoroastrians migrated Westward' 'to' 

Arachosia and Persia” ( The Science 

Language, p. 279. Fifth Edition ). And.a^Sin 

7 
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lie sajs elsewhere, that “the Zoroastrians and 
their ancestors started from India during the 
Yaidik period can be proved as distinctly as 
that the inhabitants of Massilia started from 
Greece” ( “Last Results of the Persian Resear- 
ches”. p 113. Vide also “Chips”. I. 86 ), 
maintaining that “At the first dawn of tradi- 
tional history, we see these Arian tribes migrat- 
ing across the snow of the Himalaya, southward 
toward the ‘Seven Rivers’ ( the Indus, the five- 
rivers of the Punjab, and the Sarasvati ), and 
ever since India has been called their home. 
That before this time they had been living in 
more RTorthern rigions, within the same precincts 
with the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, 

Slavonians, Germans, and Celts.” “After 

crossing the narow passes of the Hindu-Kusli or 
the HimA-layas, they conquered or drove before 
them, as it seems without much effort, the ori* 
ginal inhabitants of the Trans-Himdlayan 
countries. They took for their guides the prin- 
cipal rivers of Iforthern India and were led by 
them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile 
valleys.” (Last Results of Sanskrit Researches,, 
in Bunsen's Outlines of Phi. of Uni. Hist. Vol. 1.. 
pp. 129, 131. Cliips. 1.63-65). 

But, to suppose that there were Aryan. 
emigrations from the Arctic Regions, or Europe,, 
or Central Asiatic Plateaux, is a gratuitous as- 
jsumption, and has not in the least been support- 
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"ed by any evidence at all. Besides, it is even 
contrary to analogy and to the fact, that emigra- 
tions and civilization have not spread in a circle^ 
hut fro7n East to West. To say, therefore, that 
Aryan Colonies set out or spread from &■ Cental 
point, is to assume things without proof. In 
fact, Aryan oj'tgin and Aryan Cradle seem to be 
confined only to AryS,varta. Because, as rightly 
observed by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Elfihin- 
stone, “It is opposed to their (i. e. of the 
Hindoos’i) foreign origin, that neither in the 
Code ( of ]\Ianu ), nor, I believe, in the Vedas, 
nor in any book that is certainly older than the 
Code, is there any aUusion to a prior residence, 
or to a knowledge of more than the name of 
any country out of India. Even mythology 
goes no further than the Himalaya Chain, in 
which is fixed the habitation of the Gods.” 
(History of India. Vol. I. p. 95. First Edition ). 

The same eminent author, historian, and a 
statesman has further remarked that, “To say 
that it ( emigration ) spread from a central 
point is a gratuitous assumption, and even con- 
trary to analogy ; for, emigration and civiliza- 
tion have not spt'ead in a circle, hut from east to 
vesty (History of India. First Ed..p. 96 ; the 
Italics are minej vide also Chapter Y of this work, 
where I have quoted opinions with reasons, of 
Occidental Scholars and researchers of note, in 
respect of the Aryan Cradle in Ary&varta. ). 
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Thus, it seems that even the Central Asian 
Question* does not hold "water, nor does it exhibit 
any strong grounds whatever, for upholding this 
theory, in the face of irrefragable Vedic 
evidence, which, I humbly believe, affords a 
guiding clue to the Aryan Cradle in Aryavarta, 
of which, therefore, I shall endeavour to give 
the available details in the follomng Chapters. 

1 (a) In respect of the Cradle of Man, Dr. Moriz 
Hoernes writes as follows;— “Whore should we seek the pri- 
meval home of mankind ? Opinions, even of Ihc best known 
authorities, differ considerably on the subject. They hesitate 
between North America, Europe, Southern Asia, and 
Australia, thus variously following diagonal lines right across 
the globe.” ( vide Dr. Moriz Iloerns’ Primitive Man, 
Translated by James H. Loowe.p.5. Edition 1900). 

(J>) In like manner, tbe latest descriptive voluiuo of 
the llistory of India, published under the authority of His 
Majesty^s Secretary of State for India in Council, notwith- 
standing all the copious resources at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, has declared “the Aryan controversy” to bo “intermi- 
nnblo’V ^ further remark, that according to “various 
authorities”, -the “original habitat” of tho Aryan race was 
either “Scandinavia, the Lithuanian steppe, South-East 
ItuBsia, Central Asia, or India itself.” ( Vide Tho Imperiol 
Gazetteer of India. The Indian Empire. Vol. I. p 299.^ New 
Edition. 1907). 




(Shapter Y. 

The Evidence of Smriti 


The Testimony of Occidental Researchers, 

A N 

In Respect of tbe Aryan Cradle In Aryavarta. 


Before advancing any Vedic or Avestic 
proof ivitbi regard to the Aryan Cradle in Aryf^- 
varta, we shall first cast a glance at the Code of 
Mann scrutinise such portions of it as 

relate to the Aryan Cradle^ and see what previ- 
ous record and impressions it brings to light or 
reveals in respect of our oldest traditions^ trans- 
mitted as they have been from age to age in 
regard to our Aryan Some^ and handed down 
to posterity by our Rig-Vedic Fore-fathers and 
their Primitive Ancestors, with the miser’s care 
and scrupulous exactness. 

For, Manu following the dim yet unef- 
faced traditions of the hoary antiquity of the 
Rig-Teda iii. 33. 4; ante p.22”) has 

described a region called Bralmdvarta, ( 

and this, he declares, was created by Qitd 
N'ay, he even gives its boun- 
daries and says that, it lies between the rivers 
Sarasvatl and Drishadvald 
srsiWqrcTt), the one to thenorthand the other to 
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the south of it. Moreover, he calls these rivers 
dimnc ( tcjvnfr : ), because they formed the 
boundaries of the region of God, or perhaps 
more than this, of the very scene of creation. 

s?^icid II ^vs II 

( Manu’s Code. ii. 17. ) 

Now, the expression God-Created-Begion 
appears to be pregnani: with deep meaning, and 
to have had a very great significance. As such- 
therefore, it emphaticallj^ presents to us the firm- 
ly rooted traditional idea of the Aryan Cradle 
having been in Brahmdvarta, or broadly speak- 
ing, in the Region of the river Saraswati and 
therefore in Arj'avarta and Aryavarta alone, and 
nowhere else. For, apart from the fact that 
Manu calls it “ the scene of creation ”, he 
makes another pronouncement gregnant icitk 
meaning, to the effect that “ this region has its 
own hoary traditions and customary usages 
( ^ I ), handed 

down from age to age, and- transmitted from 
generation to generation, which, therefore, has been 
■ supposed to be the-only pure usage 

I ), relating to castes and mixed castes. 

q- qU-crsfeHTJTH: I 

srofrsrf 5HT?oR:r^r5rt ii?<iii 

( Manu’s Code. ii. IS. ) 
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Manu’s further statement is still more in- 
teresting and instructive. For, he tells us that 
‘‘the Country of Kuvukshetra and of the Mat- 
syas, of PanchSlas and Shurasenas, adjoins Brah- 
m&varta (aforesaid), and is included in the re- 
gion knowu as Brahmarshi i?es7ja” (II. 19 )• 
“From a Brahman born in this region, all men 
on earth should learn their respective duties” 
01 . 20 ). 

^ ’STT^ f5T%^gf^52rf *5rirfiTfr5rT: ip.on 
(Manu’s Code. II. 20.) 

This declaration, therefore, coupled with., 
the notable expression that “ Brahm&varta was 
the God-made-region”, or was the the scene of 
creation, pre-eminently suggests the hoary tradh 
fional idea of the Aryan Home, and gives an 
origiridl and yet a “pretty loell coloured picture 
of the genuine Aryan Cradle in Ary&varta. 
Besides, the country itself of the Aryas seems to 
have been very well defined, nay, was even de- 
signated “Arydvarta*’ (sTT^Icr^), simply for the 
reason, that it was the scene of the origin of the 
Aryas, ^'who were there horn, and are horn over 
and over again” (aiT^ 5*^' 

vi ' ^gcf T ^ T ^ r f cr ^ ' : 0» asE-uUuka, the commentator- 
of ]ilanu, well-versed in traditional history, tCTsely • 
puts it; and this om’ Aryan Cradle of Ary^'-- 
varta appears to be the region that is bounded* 
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on the north by the Himalayan Chain, on the 
south by the Yindhya Mountains, and on the 
east and west by the Eastern and the "Western 
Oceans. 

(Mann’s Code. II. 22.) 

Moreover, after making mention 'of Arya- 
varta with aU its physical boundaries, Mann 
describes this, in the next verse, as the sacrijicial 
region^ and as being one where the deer roams 
about -with native ease and freedom ( 

gafr I ^ %% 

?To He then says that, the 

country beyond this belongs to the foriegners ” 
(^^xi^^cSTcfs n ?To If, 

therefore, we ourselves were at all foreigners 
in, or conquerors and invaders of, or immigrants 
in, the land of Ary3,varta, Mann certainly would 
never have said that, “ the Country beyond th/e 
- confines of Arydvarta was of the foreigners or 
belonged to Mlechhas.” Because, evidently enough, 
there could have been no -propriety in^j^using 
that expression, if we were not autochthonous 
in the land. 

All these investigations, however, would 
■'be considered but one-sided, and therefore, further 
■ testimony, not to say Occidental view of the 
• matter, would naturally be sought. Let us, 
-therefore, turn our attention to that, and see 
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■svliat the 'Western Scholars and Researchers have • 
to say on the subject. Referring to Brahmavarta 
and reputed sanctity of the river Sarasvat^j 
Muir says, “ And even to the north of the 
Yindhya, we find the country distributed into 
several tracts, more or less holy, according to / 
their distance from the hollowed spot in the nortK 
lying on the banJc of the nver Sarasvatj. 
First, then, we have this small region itself, 
Brahmdvarta. This name may signify (1) either 
the region of BrahmS, the Creator, in which case, 
it may have been regarded as in some peculiar- 
sense the abode of this god, and possibly the' 
scene of creation ; or (2) the region of devotion 
or the Yedas ( Brahma ), and then it will rather ' 
denote the country which was sanctified by the- 
performance of holy rites, and the study of ‘ 
sacred literature. “The fourth region Ary&varta: 
or the obode of the Aryas^ is yet more extensivei 
than the last, and extends within the same limits' 
of latitude (that is, north and south from the- 
Himalaya to the Yindhya range and ) from the- 
ses at the mouth of the Indus to the Bay of 
Bengal (the eastern and western Oceans)” [Vide- 
Original Sanskrit Texts. Yol. ii. pp» 400*401. . 
Ed. isri ]. 

The Italics, in the above quotation, are- 
mine, and they deserve specif attention. For, . 
even Dr J.- Muir, who is a staunch adherent and- 
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• advocate of the Central Asian Tlieorj, has had 
to admit the force of the words — ( ) 

the scene of creation '' — and the value of 
the expression-CsTT^fcT^'), '^the abode (or Cradle) 
•of the Arjas 

!Mow, as to the further traditional testi- 
mony, I may here briefly observe, that it is not 

• only the Hindus or rather the Indo-Aryans that 

• think themselves to be autochthonous in India, 
in consequence, of Jthe hoary traditions [received 
from father to son, but it is also the foreigners 
that consider India as the cradle of the Hindus. 
For, while discussing this question, Elphinstone 
in his History of India says, “It is opposed to 
their foreign origin, tliat neither in the Code 
■(of j\Ianu) nor, I believe, in the Vedas, nor in 
any book that is certainly older than the Code, 
is there any allusion to a prior residence, or to 
■a knowledge of more than the name of any 
•country out of India. Even m 3 ’thology goes 
■no further than the Himsllayan Chain, in which is 
•fixed the habitation of the gods.” (History of 
India. Vol. I. p. 97. Second Edition). Apart 
•from this, even Muir says, “I must, however 
-begin with a candid admission that, so far as I 
..know, none of the Sanskrit books, not even the 

: most ancient, contain any distinct reference or I 
•.allusion to the foreign origin of the Indians.’ \ 
'(Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts. Vol. II. p. 322 ■ 
IJldition 1871). 
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I quote next from Curzon’s paper on the 
Ancient Aryans or the Hindus of India Proper, , 
as he seems to have made very searching invest- 
tigations in respect of the Aryan Cradle^ dis- 
cussed the question from all stand-points in 
regard to the supposed Aryan invasion of India 
in very ancient or pre-historic times from the 
West or the East, the Xorth-AYest or the North- • 
East, the North and the South, and rightly 
pointed out the improbability of the occurrence 
of such an event, by arguing as follows: — 
“Assuming the Aryans to have been immigrants 
in India according to the opinions to which I. 
have adverted, let us inquire from what quarter 
they are likely to have entered India. Firstly, 
could they have penetrated from the West ? 
From an examination of the structure of the-- 
Cuneiform Persic, and Zandic, the oldest forms 
of the dialects of ancient Persia, it is evident 
that both have been derived from the Sanskrit;, 
the relation which they bear to the latter being 
analogous to the relation of the Pall or Prakrit 
to the same, — of Italian or Spanish to Latin. - 
* * ^ ^ Thus proving, that the ancient Persians 
derived both the names of the personages men- - 
tinned in their scriptures, and their language it- 
self, from the Aryans, and were themselves no 
other than the descendants of a branch of the - 
latter people who had seceded from their brethren, 
and migrated to the west, or been expelled from 
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’ their native country from the effects of reli^- 
ous dissensions resulting in civil war.” pp. 194, 


195. 


“Secondly, did the Aryans enter India from 
- the north or north-west ? History does not re- 

• cord the existence of any civilised people, nor 

• are there means of ascertaining, by comparative 
philological research or a reference to monuments, 
the existence of any such nation at this early 

• period with a language and religious system si- 
milar to those of the Aryans from whom they 
might have been descended, who could have en- 
tered India ; for, the different tribes vaguely de- 
nominated Scythians by the Greek historians, or 
Turanians by Firdousi and the Persian histo- 
rians, appeared several ages later in Central Asia. 
These tribes have been shown by several autho- 
rities to be ethnically related to Scabies, Sacre, 
Alani, Gatte, Messagetaj, Gotho, and Yusti of 
the Chinese. The Gatas by a still more recent 
authority have been identified with the Goths 
and belong consequently to the Indo-Gothic 
branch of the Aryan race-descended like the 

; preceding from the Aryans themselves.” pp. 
195, 196. 

“Thirdly, did the Aryans migrate from the 
East ? The only people who could have pene- 
trated into India from this quarter are the Chi- 
.nese, who belong, I need scarcely remark, to a 
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race entirely distinct in language, religion, laws, 
and manners, from the Aryans, who have clearly 
no genealogical relations with them. I am of 
opinion, however*, that the Aryans in their early 
warlike expeditions, were soon encountered by 
the Chinese east-ward, already well established 
in a united monarchy, and arrested in their 
attempt to extend their power in this direction.” 
p. 196 . 

"Fourthly, did the Aryans originally issue 
from the table-land of Tibet in the north-east ? 
Independently of the physical barrier of the 
great chain of the Himalaya which appears to have 
been one of the causes which determined the 
westerly and north-westerly direction of the 
Aryan migrations, the same ethnical objection 
applies to this hypothesis, as to that of their Chi- 
nese origin. If they were ever in. possession of 

A. • * 

this region, the Aryan element in the Tibetan 
physical organisation has been erased by that of 
the Chinese race.” 

“Fifthly, could they have emigrated from 
any quarter originally inhabited by the Phenido- 
Arabian or Semitic race ? Under this supposi- 
tion, words of an undoubted Semitic origin 
would long since have been found in Sanskrit. 
But, the structure of the latter, and its total dis- 
8 
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similarity to any Semitic dialect, are Fatal to such 
a conjecture.”^ pp. 196, 197. 

Finally, are the Aryans to be traced to an 
Egyptian origin ? Notwithstanding that Jones, 
Wilford, Bohlen, and other Orientalists, from 
certain remarkable analogies in institutions and 
manners between them, conjectured that the 
ancient Egyptians and Indians were a people of 
common origin, in contradistinction to the Heb- 
rews, Phenicians, Arabs, and the Chino-Tartar 
race, yet {from the researches of Champollian, 
Lepsius, Bunsen, and other Egyptologists, in 
deciphering the hieroglyphics, and fixing phone- 
tic values to the symbols ascertained to be alpha- 
betical characters, it would appear that the 
language of that ancient people, judged from 
those results, belongs rather to the Semitic fa- 
mily, which would seem to separate them at 
once from...... the Aryans, thus rendering the 

descent of the latter from the former highly im- 
probable.” 197, 198. (Fzrfe the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Vol. XVI, 1854, Part H.) 

1 Sanskrit terms, oti the contrary, have penetrated into 
the Semitic languages, as has been shown by Lassen, Gese* 

niuB, and others, in the names of a variety of objects 

Arabic Sandal Latin Santalum, Sanskrit Ohandana, 

(English) “Sandal-wood;” Arabic aes, in the sense of 

“ existence”, Sanskrit 3 T^(«s) “to be”, and numerous other 

words which cannot be here noticed at length.” ( p* 197 

i^ote). 
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Curzon has also made other pertinent and 
extremely suggestive remarks, relating to a 
verse in the Code of Manu (II. 23), in respect of 
ovr origin and cradle in the Land of Aryavarta, 
and no -where else. ( Vide ante pp. 79, 80) j and 
as these are not only very interesting but by all 
means fo the point, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to quote them here. For, says he, “ The 
expression * ‘the land of the 

barbarians is altogether different,’ -which occurs 
at the end of the next sloka, -would scarcely have 
occurred to any one speaking of a region which 
had been acquired by his countrymen, by in- 
vasion and subjugation, when, had such an 
event really happened, or had any tradition of 
such an event existed, it is more probable that 
the circumstance would have been mentioned 
-with some degree of national pride, or been 
alluded to in some manner or other. No such 
tradition is to be found throughout the whole 
extent of Sanskrit literature, -ancient or mo- 
dern.” {Vide The Journal, R. A. S. Vol. XVI. 
May 1854, Part 11. p. 191, Note 2). 

After making other investigations, both 
philological and ethnical, Curzon has summed 
up his remarks, by observing as follows: — 
“From these considerations, it follows that there 
is not sufficient foundation for the hypothesis 
that the ancient Aryans, Indians or Hindus, 
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entered IndiM ^Proper from some external re- 
gion j on the contrary, the facts above delineated 
point to the conclusion that the rise, jjrogress 
advanced in tlie arts, and civilization of these 
remarkable people, are the growth of their own 
land, developed during the course of long ages, 
and communicated to other nations sprung 
partly from themselves and partly from other 
primitive races.” {Vide Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. XVI. May ISoi. Part II. 'p. 199). 

Thus, even according to Curzon’s views, it 
appears from all stand-points that, we Indo- 
Aryans were aufochtlionous in AryHmria or 
India Proper, that other nations had received 
their lessons from us, and that we had imparted 
our own civilization to them. This statement, 
therefore, of Curzon, exactly tallies with what 
has been said by Manu in II. 20, 22 ( vide ante 
•pp, 77-80). And last but not least, the same 
erudite writer and accute researcher says, “ Ho 
monuments, no records, no traditions of the 
Aryans ever having originally occupied as Aryans, 
any other seat, so far as can be ascertained to the 
present time, than the plains to the south-west 
of the HimMayaii Chain, bounded by the two 
seas defined by Manu-memorials as exist in the 
histories of other nations well known to have 
migrated from their primitive abodes^ can . be 
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found in India.” ( Journal. R. A. S. of Gr^at 
Britain and Ireland. Vol. XVI. j^Iay 1854. Part 
TI. p. 200). 

Besides, Cruiser-a French Savant — writes 
in unequivocal terms that, “If there is a country 
on earth icJiich can justly claim the honour of 
hanny been the Cradle of the human race, or 
at least the scene of primitive civilization, the suc- 
cessive developments of which carried into all 
parts of the ancient world, and even beyond, the 
blessings of knowledge which is the second life of 
man, that country assuredly is TndiaJ” ( The 
Italics are mine. ). 

iloreover, even in this connection of the 
Aryan Home in Arydvarta and her extensive 
colonies abroad, SI. Louis Jacolliot, a French 
Savant, says, ‘‘India is the world’s cradle; thence 
it is, that the common mother in sen^ng forth 
her children even to the utmost West, has, in un- 
fading testimony of our origin bequeathed us 
the legacy of her language, her laws, her morale, 
her literature, and her religion”, p, VII. 

“Traversing Persia, Arabia, Egypt, and 
even forcing their way to the cold and cloudy 
north, far from the sunny soil of their birth ; 
in vain they may forget their point of departure, 
their skin may remain brown, or become white 
from contact with snows of the West” 

pp vn. vni). 
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‘-{Science now uclmits, as a truth needino- no 

O 

farther demonstration, that all the idioms of. 
antiquity were derived from the far East ; and 
thanks to the labours of Indian philologists, our 
modern languages have there found their deriva- 
tion and their roots.” 

“iianou (Tig) inspired Egyptian, Hebr.-Av, 
Greek, and Roman legislation, and his spirit still 
permeates the whole economy of our European 
laws.” 

“But, this is not all.” 

“The emigrant tribes, together with their 
laws, their usages, and their language, carried 
with them equally their religion, — their pious 
memories of the Gods of their home which they 
were to see no more — of their domestic sods 
whom they had burnt before leaving for ever." 
p. VIII. 

“ So in returning to the fountain head, do 
we find in India all the poetic and religious tra- 
ditions of ancient and modern peoples. The 
worship of Zoroaster, the symbols of Egypt, the 
mysteries of Eleusis and the priestesses of Vesta, 
the Genesis and prophecies of the Bible, the 
morale oi the Samian sage, and the sublime 
teaching of the philosopher of Bethlehem.” ( La 
Bible Dans L’ Inde. Preface, p. IX. Edition 
1870 ). " 

Similarly, in his work India in Greece^ Mr. 
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Pococke writes that, “The mighty human tide 
that passed the barrier of the Punjab, rolled on- 
ward towards its destined channel in Europe 
and in Asia, to fulfil its beneficent oflBce in the 
moral fertilization of the world.” (India in 
Greece, p. 26. Second Edition) 

Again, Count Bjornstjeriia also says, “It is 
there ( in Ary&varta ) we must seek not only 
for the cradle of the Brahmin religion, but for 
the cradle of the high civilization of the Hindus, 
which gradually extended itself in the West to 
Ethiopia, to Egypt, to Pha3aicia ; in the East to 
Siam, to China, and to Japan ; in the South to 
Ceylon, to Java, and to Sumatra ; in the North 
to Persia, to Caldcea, and to Colchis, whence it 
came to Greece and to Rome, and at length to 
the remote abode of the Hyperboreans.” (Theo- 
gany of the Hindoos p. 168). 

Lastly, I would only quote here an extract 
from the writings of Monsieur Delbos, in regard 
to the Aryan Cradle in Arydvarta^ and finish 
this Chapter. For, says he, “The influence of 
that civilization, worked out thousands of years 
ago in India^ is around and about us every day 
of our lives. It pervades every corner of the 
civilized worlds Go to America and you find 
here, as in Europe, the influence of that civiliza- 
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tion ivhicJi came originally /rom^ the hanks of the 
Ganges'* 

Thus, these and other Western scholars and 
researchers, as also authors of note, have pro- 
pounded and apparently accepted the Aryitvartic 
Theory, as they were obviously led by internal 
and external evidence to believe, that the Hin- 
doos or rather the Indo- Aryans are autochthon- 
ous in India j that they had emigrated from 
Arydvarta either in quest of new lands, or for 
quenching their insatiable thirst for curiosity, 
or probably for fame and conquests abroad ; that 
they had established magnificent colonial Empire 
in distant climes; and that they had settled them- 
selves over extensive regions far to the Horth 
and the South, to the East and the West of 
Ary&varta,— the very fountain-head and the scene 
of creation^ nay the very Cradle of the Aryans. 



Chapter VI. 

THE EYIOENee OF SHRUTI 

OR 

The Vedic Testimony, 

and 

Theeiue to the Aryan 6radlein ^ryavarta 

: 0 !— 

Having already shown in Chapter IV, that 
neither the Arctic Theory, nor the European 
Hypothesis, nor for the matter of that even the 
Central Asian Question, presents any grounds 
or satisfactory proof, for maintaining the sup- 
position of the Aryan Cradle in any of these 
regions, I think it desirable at this stage to 
advert to the matter-of-fact Vedic testimony as 
promised before (pp. 20,21), in view of placing 
before the Header the requisite clue to the Aryan 
Cradle in Aryuvarta, or the renowned Land of the 
Seven Rivers, 

How, with all deference to European 
schdarship and research, it is certainly very 
singular, ( singular because not consistent with 
our Indian traditions, nay, even contrary to the 
Vedic testimony ), to find, barring a few emi-’ 
nent exceptions, leanied men of the Orient and 
the Occident, seriously maintaining that the 
Indo Aryans were foreigners in, and Conquerors 
of, the Land of the Seven Rivers ( ) 
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of Ary.^varta ; when, as a inattor of fact, there 
is absolutely no evidence whatever to support the 
statement, except speculation, conjecture, and 
guess-work. And even Muir, not to mention 
other scholars, has admitted the fact by saying, 
“I must, however, begin with a candid admission 
that, so far as I know, none of the Sanskrit 
books, not even the most ancient, contain any 
distinct reference or allusion to the foreign origin 
of the Indians. ” ( Vide Muir’s Original SanS' 
krit Texts. Vol, II. p. 322. Edition 1871). 

In like manner, the contention that Dasyus 
or A suras were of non- Aryan Origin^ or that 
Hill-tribes of India were the aborigines of the 
Country, is also without any foundation, and as 
such, evidently open to objection. But, apart 
from this, even in this respect, Muir himself 
admits as follows : — “ I have gone over the 
names of the Dasyus or A suras mentioned in the 
Rig- Veda, with the view of discovering whether 
any of them could be regarded as of non- Aryan 
...origin; but I have not observed any that 
appear to be of this character. ” {f^ide Muir’s 
0. S. T. Vol. II. p. 387. Edition 1871 ). Simi- 
larly, Curzon also has very pertinently observed, 
“ To assume that such ( hill ) tribes are the 
aborigines of India, or that they are more an- 
cient than the early civilised Aryan Hindus, is to 
maintain the reverse of what facts, based on the 
results of comparative philological researchesj 
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indicate. ^\Vide The Journal o£ the Royal Asia- 
tic Society of Great Britam[and Ireland. Vol.X VI. 
1854. Part If. p. 187 ). 

In the circumstances, there appear no 
grounds whatever to maintain that we Indo- 
Aryans were foreigners or immigrants in the 
land of the Seven Rivers. On the contrary, all 
our traditions prove and show that we are au^ 
tochthonous in Ary&varta. 

Besides this, there are yet other facts of 
still more importance and of greater magnitude, 
which, therefore, cannot be lost sight of, nor 
even lightly set aside, nor ignored in the least 
on any account, as they prove the Aryan Cradle 
in Ary/ivarta. For, they relate to the most 
weighty evidence in the Rig- Veda! itself, which, 
as we all know, is not only the most onginal 
and important document, but is also the most 
trustworthy, and of even greater value than that 
of the Avesta, especially as the sources of its 
stream have continued fuller, nay even purer 
and truer to its original character, as rightly 
observed by Professor Roth {vide ante pp, 65,66). 
I shall, therefore, make only a passing reference 
to it for the purposes of this chapter, as I intend 
giving details thereof subsequently. 

1 (a) Zenaide.A. Eagozin also, in his Vedic India ^ 
styles the Big-Veda the ** Book of Books ”, {Vide “ Vedio 
India ” p. 183. Edition 1895 ). 
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To begin with, we find our Primitive Pro- 
genitors-^ei hoary ancestors of our extremely 
ancient Rig-Vedic Fore-fathers-o&serywz^ in this 
very Land of the Seven Rivers (^aT%^«rOj and 
no where else, the first showers of rain^ tiickling 
down on Earth, caused by Indra after destruc- 
tion of Vritra“, wliich, in fact, was but the 
usual phenomenon of Nature. 

This, therefore, having come under their 
observation for the first time, it was supposed by 
our Primitive Progenitors to be the first heroic 

( & ) In like manner, Max Miiller says that The 
Veda, I feel convinced, will occupy Bcholars for centuries 
to comoy and will take and maintain forever its position as 
the niosl ancient of books in the library of mankind 
Vide The Rig-Veda-^^Samhiia^ Translated and explained by 
F. Max. Miiller, M. A , ll. d, Vol. 1 Edition 1869. Pre- 
face p. X. ) 

1. Because, this sort of ohservation^ in respect of the 
Nature's phenomena appears to have been made in no region 
loJiatevcr prcviomly^ by our Primilive Progoiitors^ other than 
Aryavaria — iJie Land of ilicir origin* For, had their Cradle 
been really either in the Arctic tract, or in Europe, or 
oven in Central Asia, the reference to the first showers of 
rain would naturally have been in respect of. any of the 
aforesaid regions, and certainly not in respect of Aryavarta. 
But, as the latter only was their Cradle Land^ the reference 
as regards-i^c showers of vain was obviously in respect of 
this land* Vide also ante 21,22,71, which distinctly denote^ 
the direction of our march from East to West and North, &c, 

2* Since, Vritra evidently represents Cloitds^ while 
Indra or his thunder-bolt represents UglUningy which having 
pierced through the Clouds, had opened the gates of water, 
caused the fall of rain in the Land of the Seven Eivci% and 
made these 
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-'IroJ (',f Tucli-ji. the ti'jiclitions of wliicli hevinu: 
1)01-11 liiuuled (Iowa from fiithcr to S'on, a:iv, ev<'a 
from ho.uy ancient times, were but f<iUhfn’\i 
and s,'rup\i],n(4ii jii'c.<ervcil bv our l»ii;-Vedi.‘ 
I’ore-I'athcr-. Since, the latrer bad i^iveii tiicm 
n liui^jible form ami a vivid expi't'-ssion in 
very lli.'^-Vijda, c. </. ^ STcfi^’ 

«iTfir i sro i- 

■ 3 ^^. iilvidcntl}-, tiiereforej we owe a clecp 
debt of gratitude to them, for having saved 
iihcse invaluable first impressions icifh the viiicy\< 

care, from the ravages of time, and from obli- 
vion. 


Thus, after our Primitive Progenitors were 
able to stand on their oicn legs, nay, after they 
were able to see and to think, to appreciate and 
to admire, they thought they had observed for 
the first time the oldest Cloud-Serpent- Vritra 
killed ^cR" ...) 

by Indra, with liis thunderbolt 
and seen the rains dropping from the clouds 
after thunder, storm, and lightning, which, 
though but the usual phenomena® of Xature®, 

1. I w/tf Hig-Vodii I. 32. 3 , 

2. ]l. V. I, .32. 6. 

3 . In respset of ihie, Iviigozin Ims remarked fimt “ a 
iprimury inylli uuntniniu^ all iho liv<* germs of futnro poctio 
jind logendury development— ( is reduced ) into a fanciful, 
.poetical desiripLion of u natural phenomenon — ^liko the in- 
cideiifs of a Uiundorhtorm, the dramatic episodes of a 
drought.’* (Kit/c«Tho Vedic,. India, Edition 1895. 
i/. 124 I. 

i) 
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were considered by our simple minded Primitive 
Ancestors to be tlie work o£ the all-pervading 
and omnipotent diyine Powei’, then designated 
as Indra (h^JcTT), who, by means o£ lightning, 
or rather his thunderbolt having 

effectually destroyed Vritra that represented 
clouds and was supposed to be the first and the 
eldest^ of the (Cloud) serpents (!T5ErPr^JT^T^rH: u 

R. V. 1. 32. 3 ; R* V. I. 32. o), 

had made the Sapta Sindhus or the Seven Ri- 
vers o£ Ary d varta flow ( . . . . . . sTcTT^J^ : 

R. Y. I 32. 12). 

But, even if the first showers of rain were 
observed by our Primitive Progenitors, and the 
Seven Rivers were let flow by Indra, that does 
not absolutely solve the extremely diflScult pro- 
blem as regards the scene of onr Aryan Cradle. 
For, the chief and the most important question 
that stares us in the face is, “Which was the 
Pegion our Primitive -4?ice6'?(?rs had seen 

the assemblage of clouds, the storm and lightn- 
ing, the subsequent down-pour of water, or 
the first showers of raiid' ? And fortunately for 
us, we find, as it were, a ready reply to this, in 
the Rig-Yeda itself. For, it says that, “Indra 
had| hurled down and killed deceitful Yritra 

1, Eig-Veda. I, 32. 3. 

2. Afl between Indra and Vriira (the Great Cloud Ser^ 
pc 7 ii)i the former is still the more ancient; ?r 

sr srrer ^ wr 5^5 11 s 11 (gro 1 0 v. s ». j). 
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(f??r...lTI?rri^ that was hjina 

on the great Indus (?T^ E. V. 

II. 11. 9) o£ Aryftvarta. This, in other words, 
means that the clouds were hovering on the 
great river Sindhu or the Indus, one of the re- 
nowned Seven Rivers of Aryi‘>varta, and the 
lightning or Indra’s thunderboU having pierced 
through them, there was the fall of rain in the 
region. Now, tliis happened to be, or at any 
rate was thought to be, the first observation of 
our Primitive Ancestors, and it was naturally 
supposed to be pre-eminently the first heroic deed 
of Indra, and the most memorable exploit achiev- 
ed- by Him, especiall}^ for the reason, that the 
gates of water, that were kept closed and sealed 
by Vritra, were immediately thrown open, after 
the destruction of the latter by the former, and 
then, the Seven Rivers were made to flow, aU 
at once. 

Moreover, this feat of Indra having been 
executed on the Indus where Vritra was lying 
( ..4 ••* )» therefore^ 

a fortiori, in the regioii of the Sarasvati, this latter 
river has rightly claimed, like Indra, the epithet of 
"the Killer of Vritra,'^ and as such, seems to have 
been aptly called fsTS^ in R. V. VI. 61. 7. 
If, however, some scholars* deem the river Sara- 
svati to be the Indus, referred to in this verse. 

As for instance, Griffith thinks that, <*the descrip- 
tion given in tlie text can hardly apply to the small stream, 
generally known under tUai name ; and from this and other 
passages which will be noticed as tliey occur, it seems pro- 
bable that Saraevati is also another name of Sindhu or the 
Indus.’' {Vide Griffith’s Translation of the Rig-Veda. Vol. 
I. p. 631. Edition 1896 ; Vol. 11. p. 90. R. V. Vll, 95. 1. 
Edition 18971. 
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(Ti, Y. Yl, 61. 7), and con.'«ider that Snrasvatr 
is but another name oC tlie Sindhu or the- 
Indus, even then, tlic c\’idence becomes ecjually 
.strong, i£ not stronger still, as it sujiports the 
.statement and corroborates the fact, that our 
Primiiire Anrcsioj's hct'l hchehj anil ihe 
ji rsf slnurcrs of rain on ihe hoi^ion >f ihe [prat 
Jit hii. Vide ante pp. 96,!)7,‘J8,!)'.)). 

In the circumstance.=!, our Progenitors- 
observed the first shoiceir of rain in the 
very region of ihe river Indus or the great 
Sindhu ( ), and no "where- 
else, "we may certainly recognise, in this potent 
fact, the first clue to the Aryan Cradle in Aryn- 
rarta, and a key to the solution of the problem, 
of the Aryan Cradle. 

Further on, "we find that the neaei observa- 
tion of our Primitive Progenitors was the rise of’ 
the morning Dawn and of the Sim, in "whose re- 
fulgent light, the former was absorbed \y thc- 
latter. But, our Rig-Yedic poets, instead of tell- 
ing this in the ordinary plain language, declare in 
their usual my.stical way that, subsequent to the 
destruction of Yritra and the consequent hill of' 
rain sr«rJr5rTJllT?rT*5[...Iv. A'. I. 32. 4), 

Indra had created the Dawn and the Sun (3ir- 
? olf . . . Iv . A . I. o2. 4 ), which,, 
among other exploits of his ( ^ q?<TlT5i" 

sT^r=^ ^Ti% sr^rmf^ i R. A', i, 32. i),. 
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were reckoned as the second and the third heroic 
deeds. Now, the first thing with which we are 
here concerned, in regard to the fact, aEter the 
creation of the Dawn and the Sim^ is, tchere was 
the Dawn first seen ? And where was the Sun 
first observed hy our Primitive Progenitors ? A 
reply to this query would serve as another key 
to the solution of the Aryan problem, and the 
second clue to the Aryan Cradle in Aryg,varta. 
We shall, therefore, as usual, seek the assistance 
-of the Rig- Veda, even in this matter. In Rig- 
Veda IV. 30. 8, IV. 30. 9, and many other 
places, we find Ushas ) or the Dawn re- 

presented as the daughter of the sky or Dyaus 
* •( #f: ) R. V. IV. 30. 9} 

while, Indra (meaning the sun, as in Rig-Veda 
'I. 6. 3; IV. 26. 1; X. 89. 2) appears 
' -to be described as having crushed her'^ i. e. the 
Dawn (3M . .1 R. V. IV. 30. 9). 

Subsequent to this, another verse states to say 
-that, “ Ushas had fled away afErighted” ( 

because ‘‘her car was smash- 
•ed by Indra,” that is the Sun 

i R. V. iv, 30. 10.) 
Tliis, undoubtedly, is the morning phenomenon, 
-and conve 5 's naturally the idea that the 
;splendour of the Dawn or the morning 1^^^ 
•having first appeared, had disappeared, 

Avhile, in the refulgent rays of the 
Tthe latter’s appearance on the horizonii^l 
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But, the ’most important question, has yet 
remained unsolved. "We must, therefore, en- 
deavour to find out ihe place or the region^ 
7chere ihe Dawn ( mkij had disappeared in? 
or was absorbed by, tlie shining orb of the Sun. 
Fortunately for us, the invaluable seams and 
shafts of the inexhaustible Vedic Mines, that 
are rich beyond measure, have yielded the desir- 
ed particles of gold for which we have been in 
search For, WOma Deva, the Rig- Vedic Bard, 
informs us to say that, “ ihe Dawn was crushed 
by Indra (i. e. the Sun, vide ante p p. 21, 101). 
as she appeared proudly ( 
^f^TiT^iiR.Y.IY.SO'O); that her car lay smashed 
on the riverVipush, after it was liroken by Indra; 
and that she had afterwards fled away from 
thence.” 

I venture to quote here the original verse 
in e.ctenso, as it is very important for our 
purpose, along with its translation as rendered 
into English by Oriental Scholars; — 

^ WSTcT: II ( ^0 y. \o. 

That car of hers lay smashed on the Yipat. 
Away she ran from thence. ” ( S. P. Pandit ). 

“ So, there, this car of Ushas lay, broken 
to pieces, in Yipas. And she herself fled far 
away.*’ ( R. T. H. GrifiSth ). 
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Accordingly, from the evidence found in 
"the most ancient document-the Rig- Veda, -Tve 
perceive that after the first observation by our 
Primitive Ancestors in the region of the river 
Indus of the fall of rain — ^which has been des- 
cribed in the Rig- Veda as the first heroic deed 
of Indra, since, the Rain-fall was caused by his 
having first destroyed Vritra, — they had ne.ct 
seen the Hawn in her dazzling splendour, as also, 
the Sun, in the region of the River Vipash', 
•engulfing her in his rays of unsurpassable 
brilliancy. Tlie creation of these, therefore, viz. 
of the Dawn and the Sun, was, among other 
exploits, supposed to be the second and the 
third heroic deed of Indra ; and their observation, 
moreover, by our Primitive Ancestors, in the 
Land of the Seven Rivers, may be said to be the 
second clue to the Aryan Cradle in Ary&varta. 

1. Tins river is tbe modern Beeas, and Yasha, the 
Indian Etymologist, IdentiiieB it with the river Arjihiya 

(*T^T^OT3ff^hri- RCrff bScV I f S « q*® 3?® 

This, therefore, is certainly the terrestrial river of the Pan- 
3ah, and not an imaginary one. Por, it appears^oitidcr its an* 
other name Arjihiya (sn^T^Tqr) string of rivers men- 
tioned in the of t quoted verse ^ 

R- V. X. 75. 5). Max Muller, therefore, ob- 
serves that, **It was probably on the Vipaah (later Vipfiahd), 
a north-western tributary of the Sutledge that Alexander’s 
army turned hack. The river was then called Hyphasia ; 
•Pliny calls it Hypasis, a very fair approximation to the Ve- 
-die Vipaah, which means *unf ettered.’ Its modern name is 
Bias or Bajah.” (What Can India Teach us? jj, 172. 
Edition 1883}. 
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All this, however, does not appear in so 
many distinct words in the ]iii]f-Yeda. For, 
the "N^cdic l^oots seem to have conve 3 'ed the id^a 
ill their own mystical way, not to say in 
metaphorical speech. And 3 'et, the metaphor is 
certainly very beautiful and complete, the 
description most graphic, and the real phenomena 
of Nature forciblj’ expressed in terse language. 

Thus, by this means, another opportunity 
seems to have been taken by our aneieut liig- 
Vedic Poets to suggest /he origin of the Artjan 
Cradle and also the idea, that it was in the re- 
gion of the river Yipash, or, broadly speaking, in 
the Land of the Seven Livers, and that our 
• Primitive Fore-fathers had seen the first light, i* 
after they had observed the first drops of water 
in this very land {vide ante pp. 96, 97, 98, 99 j 
100, lOl). Since, had our Primitive Progeni- 
tors been immigrants in this Land of the Seven 
Rivers, as has been erroneously supposed Iw 
some, and had they come hither either from the 
Arctic Regions, or Europe, or Central Asia, they 
certainly, having been very acute observers of 
Nature, would have watched and noticed all these 
natural phenomena, viz. the fait of o'ain, the 
morning light, and the subsequent rise of the Sun, 
even in those regions, before they had put their 
foot on the soil of India. Nay, they would, 
undoubtedly have made a special mention of 
the fact, if at all they had seen the phenomena 
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first, iu fin v of the regions of the Arctic, or of 
Europe, or of Central Asia, as they have actually 
clone in reference to the Land of the Seven 
Ivivers. But, as nothing of the kind, in res- 
pect of the Arctic Regions, or Europe, or Central 
Asia, aopears to have been recorded anywhere 
in the Rio;- Veda — the most ancient document 
in the wmi'kl, whose sources have continued f idler, 
pitrsr, and truer to their original character — (vide 
antepp. 65, 66, 95, 96,), it naturally follows that 
the particular and the ever memorable mention of 
the three aforesaid phenomena of Nature, viz. 
the fall of Rain, the idse of the Daicn and of the 
Sun, and their first observation by our Primitive 
Ancestors, afford, I think, significant clues to 
the Aryan Cradle in Ary&varta. 

‘ Obviously, the occurrence of these pheno- 
mena appears to have been described in the 
usual mystical language of the Rig- Veda, as but 
some of the primary heroic deeds of Indra in the 
Land of the Seven Rivers. Of these, the first 
having caused the fall of rain by the destruction 
of Tritra, had made the Seven Rivers of Arj^a- 
varta flow, and thus had . given mater to our 
Primitive Aryan Ancestors ; while, subsequent to 
tliis, the creation of the Pawn and the Sun 
liaving given light to our Aryan Progenitors, 
that was considered as the second and the third 
heroic deed of Indra. respectively (Vide ante pp- 
Jiy, 100, 101,102,103). 
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But, apart from these gifts, we again find 
Indra giving to ^/le Sacrificing Arya, nay, to the 
Primitive Aryan Progenitor Manu, also thc^. Land 
of the Seven Rivers 

^0 y. ^), after destroying the Cloud-Serpent 
and making the Seven Rivers flow in the Land, 
by throwing wide open the closed gates of 
water ( 3T^5ri%Hf^rrHHf%?'g5rtTTf ofr^r%tH5r 
II =ff0 %o M. \ \ 3Tqt 

I ^0 Ifo y. Nay, we even seethe 

river Sarasvati giving waters to, and also obtain- 
ing land, for, the sacrificing Aryans or the 
Devas 

%)• 

Here, however, such of the Oriental and 
Occidental scholars who are advocates of, or be- 
lieve in, the Aryan Invasion of India, who sup- 
pose, perhaps erroneously, that the Aryan In- 
vaders were preceded by the Dravidian Settlers^ 
and who further maintain that the Aborigines 
of the Land of the Seven Rivers were other 
than the will naturally doubt my afore- 

said allegations in respect of the Aryan Cradle 
in Ary&varta, and question the veracity of my 
statement, by asking, “ Where is tbe proof of 
all this ? “ How do you know that Indra had 
achieved the already mentioned three heroic 
aeeds for the primitive Aryan Man? On what 
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grounds do you say that the rain-fall was caused 
in the Land of the Seven Rivers, for the sate 
of, and to give, first and before all, water to the 
Aryan man ” ? Where is the evidence that it 
was to the Aryan man, that Indra had, in ad- 
dition to water, given light, and even land in the 
JRegion of the Seven Eivers, where he had his 
origin ” “And can it be shown by chapter and 
verse from the Rig- Veda itself, as it is the old- 
est and the most genuine document in the world, 
that Indra had done this all for Mann, the first 
Sacriheer, or the Brahman-worshipper, or say 
the first Aryan man ? ” In reply to this, there- 
fore, I may be allowed to say that, it is in the 
Rig-Veda and the Rig- Veda only, that we shall 
be able to find the requisite evidence in respect 
of the aforesaid queries ? Turning, therefore, 
to this invaluable document, we perceive that, 
it was for Mann — the first Aryan man-( 

R. V. IV. 28. 1), or the Sacrificer 
R. V. IV. 26. 2, or the BrAhmana ( iTIT^ R, W 
I. 101. 5 ), or say the Aryan Progenitor himself 
( R. V. IV. 26. 2 ), that Indra’ had first 
made the waters flow I 

R. V, IV. 28. 1 ; ... f 1% 

Hrq’nr I R. V. IV. 26. 2 ; sreuf)- j|t 

I R. Y. I. 101. 6 ), after 

•destroying the Cloud — Serpent on the great 
Indus iTrfr%gJn^qT5f ),and there- 

by throwing wide open the closed gates of 
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’\vfiter ( 

W li. Y. TV. 2S. ] •, 

li. Y. ]]. 11. 9). But, more tiian this, Indira had 
even tjirc/i I'njht /o ihc hrya ( 

^ 11 lu Y. 11. 3 i. 1(S ), by creating ilw 

Jjdirn uml ilieSini (STFr'^^Y vn H I i '6 '-s! B.^' . 
I.o2. -V). first seed on the V'ny'isli (ante;>;}. 21,100, 
101,102), after destiwdng the first and the oldest 

Clond-Serpent, ( at 

Ii. YI. 32. 4). And as i£ to corroborate the fact, 
■\ve find even the Ashvins creating this great 

light for the Arya ( 3^ 

I B. y. I. 117. 21 ), as also Agni doing 
the same for this first Aryan man ( rcR[ 3T?r 

... I B. YIL 0. 6.) 

Nay, after making the requisite provision, 
first of irater and then of lights for the sacrificing 
Arya, as already shown, Indra had, in view of 
affording shelter to him, also given him land, a^. 
said in the Big-Yeda ( 3T^ i 57 RT W . . . B. 

y. 2G. 2 ). And again, T may here draAv 
the attention of the Beader to the words “ for 
the Arya" (aTHTl^T), in the aforesaid quotations 
from the Big-Yeda (ante/;;; 106-108), and roque.sr. 
him to particularly note the expressions ^‘the fall 
of o'ain on the Indus ( I ant(! 

pp, 21, 98, 99, 100), the showers of water for 


the Arya in the Land of the ^euen liivcis{z[K^\- 
^TT^rT^j l'^'JTT^ ... I 37’^^nTvr?rt^'CTiT?^?7 f ^cT^T 
1 ante p 106), the giving of first light to the 
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Arya (tT«r»mrT3T^F^ E. V. 1. 101*5 j »rr mean- 
ing light and even watery ante p. 1 07), by the 
creation of the Damn 2 ,nd. the Sun in the said 
land ••• ante p. 108), and 

even the gift of land to the Arya ( sn| 
?Trqt2r)...ante p 106), as these have an important 
bearing on, and significance all their own in res- 
pect of, the Aryan .GraMe in Arydvarta, espe- 
cially as the destruction of the Serpent or the f(M 
of rain was seen on the Indus^ and even the 
Dawn and the Sun were seen rising on the hori- 
son of the river Vipdshd or Vipat in the 
Land of Seven Rivers of Ary^Lvarta ( vide ante 
pp 100,102,103). 

Now, as the Rig-Veda, the most andeni 
record of the world and the fountain-source of 
all, pre-eminently declares that it was only the 
Aryan maiij and none else, that had first observ- 
ed the fall of Rain and obtained water from 
Ijadx&y first aiidhefore allj in the Land of the 
Seven Rivers and no where else j as, moreover, 
it shows that he had also seen the first ray of 
lAght even in this very land and no where else, 
the natural and irrefragable conclusion would be 
thatAe(<^e Aryanman) only, and none else, the 
original inhabitant of and was autochthonous 
in^ the Land of the Seven Rivers ( vide ante 
pp 107,108). Evidently, no other raceor people 
were autochthonous in, or the aborigines of, nay, 
had even previously occupied the country, 
especially as our Primitive Aryan Ancestors never 
conddered themselves foreigners or immigrant 
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m the land', nor is there any the least evidence of, 
nor the slightest reference of any kind to, their 
having been so, in the colossal Sanskrit Literature 
or elsewhere, as has been plainly admitted by 
even Western Scholars ( vide ante pp 82, 94). 

There is again one more important point 
which also requires due consideration, but 
which evidently appears to have been altogether 
ignored, or at any rate does not seem to have 
secured the due attention from the stand-point 
that it really deserved. We all know thac Soma- 
sacrifice is the oldest of all, and as such, even 
Oriental and Occidental scholars have admitted 
the fact. For instance, Mr. Tilak says, '‘That 
the Soma-sacrifice is an ancient institution, is 
amply proved by parallel rites in the Parsi 
scriptures ; and whatever doubt we may have 
regarding the knowledge of Soma in the Indo- 
European period, as the word is not found in 
the European languages, the system of sacrifices 
can be clearly traced back to the primeval age. 
Of this sacrificial system, the soma-sacrifice may, 
at any rate, be safely taken as the oldest repre- 
sentative, since it forms the main feature of the 
ritual of the Rig- Veda, and a whole Mandala of 
114 hymns in the Rig-Veda is dedicated to the 
praise of Soma”, ( Vide Mr. B. G. Tilak’s work* 
The 'Arctic Borne in the Vedas. Edition 1903 
pp. 205, 206.) 
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In like manner, Dr. Windischmann argues 
that, “We may reasonably assume that they 
(i. e. conceptions of the old nature-worship ) 
were possessed in common long before ihe seps' 
ration of the Arian rate into the Indian and 
Iranian branches, that they form part of the (al- 
ready existing, and distinguishable) religions of 
the Zendavesta and the Veda, and that they had 
been inherited from the most primitive tradition. 
Such traditions are, indeed, comparatively few.” 
“But. by far the most remarkable analogy is 
that which exists between the Haotna of the 
Zendavesta and the Soma of the most ancient 
BrS,hmanical books, an analogy which is not con- 
fined to some few features of the legend, but ex- 
tends to the entire Soma-worship of the early 
Arian race.” 


“ Haoma and Soma are names etymologi- 
cally identical.” “ It was unquestionably the 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient 
Indian worship.” 

“The worship of Haoma is placed anterior 
to Yima, that is to the commencement of Ir&nian 
civilization ; and in fact is declared to be the 
cause of that happy period. The B.ig-Veda 
also refers to this high antiquity of the Soma- 
worship, when (I, 91. 1) it says of Soma“ ‘By 


1. For facility of reference, 1 give the original veree 
here below : — 

spfVcft* ^ tfrtrt n 

0 . ’ts l)- 

boma was personified and styled as King V. 

I- 91-5, 8) on account of the unrivalled qualities thereof. 

1 et, our Eig-Vedic ancestors knew that Soma was an 

fiero^ and that it belonged to the Vegetalile Kingdom* For, 
says the Eik-Poet “ c# ^ ii (sffo I’o 
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thy guidance, 0 brilliant ( Soma ), our courage- 
ous fathers have obtained treasures among the 
gods. (FiVfe ‘'Dissertation on the Soma Wor- 
ship of the Arians”. ) | 

It, however, appears that the Perso- Aryans, j 
after schism and separation, and probabty ex- 
pulsion too, from the Land of the Seven Eivers.* 
could not get the genuine Soma, from AryS,varta, 
where only it grew, and was indigenous. They, 
therefore, were, in all probability, put to the 
necessity of substituting another plant for it, 
and quite unexpectedly, this our statement seems 
to have been very well corroborated by in- 
dependent evidence. For, in the “ Dissertation 
on the Soma Worship”, we find Dr. Windisch' 
mann writing as follows s — “The fact that the 
Magians offered up a plant was known to Plu- 
tarch, but what this plant was is not certain”, 
“.,.The plant® seems to have changed with the 

1. This Land of (lie Seven Rivers^ the Per8o-Arj’’an8 
knew ver}'- well by tlio name o£ the Sapta-Sindhts 

which, liowever, was corrupted into Ilapia ITendu 
after they left their cradle land of Aryavarta, and finally 
settled in Iran. 

2. (a) I may here observe that our Vedic Somk is ycUoxo^ 

i $ h ^ light brown, or of golden hue (§‘55: I ^0 

^), and not white like that of the Iranians, who seem 
to have adopted and substituted some other plant in place 
of the gemttne Soma of the Land of the Seven Rivers, when ' 
they could not obtain this from A*‘j^ftvartn(T'7de infra jt?.115). 
Besides, tho Indian Soma; juice is pungent R. V. 

I. 23. 1), while the Iranic Hoama juice is sweet (Vide infra 
p. 117, Note 3), 
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locality j and the Soma-plant^ of the Indians does 
not appear to he the same as the Eaoma of the 
Persians ; at least, the latter affirm that their 
sacrificial plant does not grow in India. Ahura 
Mazda causes the white haoma to grow among 
the numerous kinds of trees". ( The Italics, 
which are mine, deserve special attention. The 
Author. ) 

But, apart from this, we have fortunately 
got even additional testimony to confirm the 


(V) It appears, that at timep, the genuine Soma ^vas not 
available even in India, and during Vedic times also, scar- 
city was keenly felt. Bequisite steps, therefore, seem to 
have been timely taken then, to issue authoritative mandates 
for using and substituting the herb known by the name of 
Puitka and Phdlgunfi^ in place of the genuine Soma. For, 
it is said in the Shrouia Sutras of AshvalUyana that, ‘‘in the 
absence of genuine Soma, Puitka or Phalguna herb should 
be substituted and used/’ (aiwr%l5r H 

(c) In the Shatapaiha Brahmana also, the following sub- 
stitutes seem to have been ordered, the one:in the absence of 
the other, in case the genuine Soma was not obtained : 

( uW ) fIsvS- ii i ii yrg j Frrf^ i 

alRrf gisTuSi’ "irr^sTrf^ 

wr?KTgPrg9i*n«y^% ^ «7giRrair 

aTT?m~= v ii i 

f «nff 

*TT » s >' ( ?r« tr® 

git. V, 3T. H, ). 
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aforesaid views and fortify our conclusions to 
the effect that, after the schism and subse- 
quent to the expulsion from Arydvdrta of the 
Dissenters-better known as the Zoroastrians, Ira- 
nians, or Perso-Aryans-(7;z(^6 Cliapter X of this 
work), they could not procure the ye/zwz/ieSoma ; 
and that as this grew in Arydvarta only, and 
nowhere else (inde R. V. IX. 14. 1; 61. 7; 82. 3; 
113. 1; X. 34. 1; Mahd Bh. XIV. 8. 1 ; infra 
pP 124,125, el seq), they were naturally compelled 
to use the spurious Soma, or some plant substituted 
in place of the genuine one. We, therefore, make 
no apology to quote also an extract from Dr, 
Haug’s ‘‘Essays on the Religion of the Parsees, 
&c.’’ For, while making a brief survey of the 
Zend Avesta, the Nosks, the Yasna, the Gathas, 
the Yash'ts, the Yisparad, Xyayish, Afrigans, 
Gahs, Sirozah, the Vendidad, in fact of the whole 
Zend Literature, he says that, “ The High 
priests seem to have tried to conciliate the men 
of the old party ( called poiryo—tkdesho, i. e. of 
the old creed ), who were unwilling to leave the 
ancient polytheistic religion, and their time-hal- 
lowed rites and ceremonies. The old sacrifices 
were reformed, and adapted to the more, civiliz- 


(d) When genuine Soma is not available, Iroion flowering 
Phalgunas, which are akin to the Soma-plant may be used. 
In the absence of tlie brown-flowering Phalgunas, Sliyena- 
hrita plant may be taken. When, even this cannot be ob- 
tained, Adara plants may be used. In the absence of the 
latter, Durva plants should be utilised, and in their absence 
Euoba grass, (vide above p 113. clause c.) 
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ed mode of life of the Iranians. 77/c' intoxicat- 
ing Soma beverage teas replaced by a more leliole- 
some and invigorating drink, prepared from 
another plant, together with the branches of the 
pomegranate tree, and without any process of 
fermentation (simply water is poured over them); 
but the name, in the Iranian form ^Honin’, re- 
mained, and some of the ceremonies also”...( 
pp. 219, 220. Edition 1861 of the Work). 

Spiegel also observes as follows: — “ The 
original identity of the Indian Soma w’ith the 
Haoma of the Avesta has been excellently shown 
in F. Windischmann’s dissertation... Both nations 
notice that the plant grew on mountains, and 
originally, at least, it must have been the same 
plant which both employed”. {Vide Spiegel’s 
Avesta. 11. 68.) 


(c) I may also oppoitunoly state here, that the gcniiino 
Soma plant having not been available, nor obtained any 
where, ^ Dr. Hang has observed ae follows: — “The plant 
which is at present used by the sacrificial priests of the 
Dekkan at the Soma feast, is not the Soma of the Vedas, but 
appears to belong to the same order. It grows on hills in 
the neighbourhood of Poona to the height of about 4 to 5 
feet, and forms a kind of bush, consisting of a certain num- 
ber of shoots, all coming from the same root ; their stem 
is solid like wood ; the bark greyish ; they are without 
leaves, the sap appears whitish, has a very stringent toste, 
is bitter but not sour ; it is very nasty drink, and has some 
intoxicating effect, I tasted it several times, but it was im- 
pels! hie for me to drink more than some tea-spoonfuls.” 
(Fide Hang’s Translation of the Aitareya Brahmana. VoL 
II. Edition 186B> 489. Foot-note). 

1. The Italics, in this quotation, are mine, which require 
special attention, (The A^thor). 
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I 

Evidently, the same plant, viz the genuine 
Soma produced in the Land of the Seven Rivers- 
was used by our Ancestors-the Indo Aryans-, 

and their kitli and kin-the Perso-Aryans, while 
the latter were living with the former before 
separation, in the Cradle Land of the Seven 
Rivers. A fter schism and separation however, 
the Perso-Aryans could not get the genuine 
Soma. They, tlierefore, found out a substitute 
for it in the mountains of Iran, and this they 
began to use subsequently, and have probably been 
using it ever since. ( Vide infra pp. 117,118 .) 

Even in India, the genuine Soma-plant was 
at times not obtained, during the later Vedic 
period. Perhaps, it had become extinct, as 
seems to be the case with man)' a palaoezoic 
flora and fauna. Our ancestors, therefore, were 
obliged to have had recourse to different substi- 
tutes, as indicated hereinbefore, with the requisite 
particulars (ante pp. 1 12-1 1.5 Note 2 a,b,c,d). Tliis 
naturally had caused doubts as to the exact 
identity of the Soma-plant, from which the sa- 
cred beverage was prepared. Accordingly, an 
official inquiry was set on foot, especially in con- 
sequence of the two papers published by Professor 
Roth in the Journal of the German Oriental So- 
ciety in 1881 and 1883. These having been 
translated by J\lr. 0. J. Lyall, Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, the Government 
of India had appointed Dr. Aitchison, botanist 
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to the Afghan Boundary Commission, to make the 
requisite inquiries in the matter. For, says Eggel- 
ing, ‘The appearance of thefirst official blue-book 
on tlbe subject has already led to a renewed discus- 
sion of the matter, in the columns of a weekly 
journal,* in which Professors Muller and Li. V. 
Roth, as well as several distinguished botanists, 
especially Drs. J. G-. Baker and AV. T. Thiselton 
Dyer, have taken part. Of special interest in 
this discussion is a letter,® by Air. A. Houttum 
Schindler, dated Teheran, December 20 |;1S84, 
in which an account is given of the plant from 
wliich the present Parsis of Kerman and Yezd 
obtain their Hum juice, and which they assert 
to be the very same as the Haoma of the Aves- 
ta. The Hum shrub, according to this descrip- 
tion, grows to the height of four feet, and con- 
sists of circular fleshy stalks (the thickest being 
about a finger thick) of whitish colom*, with 
light brown streaks. The juice was milky, of 
a greenish white colour, and had a sweetish 
taste®. Mr. Schindler was, however, told that, 
after being kept for a few days, it turned sour 
and, like the stalks, became yellowish brown. 
The stalks break easily at the joints, and then 

1* The Academy- Oct. 25, 1884, — Feb. 14, 1885. 

2. Ibid Jan. 31, 1886. 

3. This is certainly not the Indian Soma-juice, wliicb is 
pungent. Besides, the genuine Soma-plant is ta\vny or light- 
brown, and yellowish ; while, the Iranian Soma-shrub is 
io^f<i87t.(Ft(!?eante^ll2,113,114,115*Note2.GlauBeg a to e.) 
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form small cylindrical pieces. They had lost 
then* leaves, which are said to be small and form- 
ed like those of the jessamine. This descrip- 
tion, according to the above naturalists, would 
seem to agree tolerably well with the Sarcostem- 
ma (akin to the common milk-weed), or some 
other group of Asclepiads, such as the Periploca 
aphylla which, as Mr. Baker states, has been 
traced by Dr. Haussknecht to 3000 feet in the 
mountains of Persia, and, according to Dr, 
Aitchison, is common also in Afghanistan. A 
quotation from a medical Sanskrit work, to 
which attention was drawn by Prof. Max Muller 
many years ago, states that, ‘the creeper, called 
Soma, is dark, sour, without leaves, milky, fleshy 
on the surface ,* it destroys (or causes) phlegm, 
produces vomiting, and is eaten by goats.’ The 
foul, sour smell of the Soma-juice is also allud- 
ed to in our BrS.hma»a (see the present volume, 
p. 266). According to Spiegel {vkk “Eranis- 
che Alterthumskunde, Dl. p. 572), the Parsis 
of Bombay obtain their Homa from lIermS,n, 
whither they send their priests from time to time 
to get it. The plant, at present used by the 
Hindu priests of tlic- Dokkaii, on the other hand, 
according to Hang, is not the Soma of the Vedas, 
but appears to belong to the same order.” “In 
fact, several varieties of Sarcostemma or Ascle- 
piades, somewhat different from those of Persia 
and Afghanistan, which are not to be found so 
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far south, seem to have been, and indeed seem 
still to he, made use of for the Soma-sacrifice.’’ 
{Vide “The Sacred Books of the East.” Vol. 
XXVI, 1885. Shatapatha Brsthmana. Trans- 
lated by Julius Eggeling, Part II, Books IH, 
r\'. Introduction, pp. XXIV-XXVI). 

]Mr. Whitney, in his “Main results of the 
later Vedic Researches in Germany” makes re- 
marks that, “The word Soma means simply ‘ex- 
tract’ (from the root sii, to express, extract), and 
is the name of a beverage prepared from a cer- 
tain herb, the asclepias acida, which grows 
abundantly upon the mountains of India and 

Persia.” “The high antiquity of thiscultus is 

attested by the references to it found occurring 
in the Persian Avesta And...the most nu- 

merous single passages and references every- 
where appearing, show how closely it had inter- 
twined itself with the whole rituM of the Vedic 
religion.” {Vide The Jouimal of the American 
Oriental Society. III. 299, 300). While Las- 
sen points out that, “It should first be recollect- 
ed that the Zendavesta shows us the (Iranian) 
doctrine noi in its original, but in a reformed 
shape j a distinction is made between the pious 
men who lived before the proclamation of the 
law by Zoroaster and the ‘nearest relations’: and 
we may conclude that the points wherein the 
Brahmanical Indians and the followers of Zoro- 
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aster coincide, belong to the old,’ and those in 
which they difiEcr, to the new system.” ( Vide 
Ind. Ant. Second Edition 1. 617). 

Moreover, Zenaide A. Ragozin, another 
Occidental scholar also writes, “ And like the 
Fire-worship, the Soma-cult takes us back to 
the so-called Indo-Ii’dnian period, the time be- 
fore the separation of the two great sister-races, 
for we have seen the Soma, under the name of 
Haoma, play exactly the same part in the wor- 
ship and sacrifices of the Iranian followers of the 
Avesta Indeed we probably have here one of 
the very few relics of an even earlier time —that 
of the undivided Aryan, or as it is sometimes 
called, “ the Proto-Aryan period. ” ( Vide The 
Vedic India, p. 168, Edition 1895 ). The same 
scholar further observes in the same work ( p p. 
168, 170 ) that, the Avesta bears evident 
traces of the use of the Haoma at the sacri- 
fices, being a concession made by Zarathuslitra 
to old-established custom, not without subject- 
ing it to a reforming and purifying process ”• 

It will also be very interesting to see what 
this scholar says in respect of the place of origin 
and growth of this Soma plant For, he writes 

1. I request the Seader to specially note this view of 
LasseU) as it shows not only ihc ^ary great antigmiy of the 
worship of Soma, but indicates withal, that we Indo-Aryans 
wore the Pioneers of the Soma-cult, while the Zoroastriana 
were only the follotocrs thereof. 
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that, “ The Soma used in India certainly grew 
on mountains, prohahly- in the Himdlayan 
high lands of Kashmir. It is certain that Aryan 
tribes dwelt in the land of tall summits and 
deep valleys in very early times — probably earli- 
er than that when the Rig-hymns were ordered 
and collected; or the already complicated 
olEcial ritual which they mostly embody was 
rigidly instituted. From numerous indications 
scattered through the hymns, it appears pro- 
bable that this was the earliest seat of the Soma- 
worship known to the Aryan Hindus, whence 
it may have spread geographically with the race 
itself, and that, as the plant did not grow in the 
lower and hotter regions, the acidity of some 
parts disagreeing with it as much as the steam - 
laden sultriness of others, they continued to get 
from the mountains ” the immense quantities 
needed for the consumption of the gradually 
widening and increasing Aryan settlements. ” 
( Vide ^'TJie Vedic India.” pp 170, 171. Edition 
1895 ). 

Thus, we have shown above, that even 
Occidental scholars, as also deep researchers of 
note, have admitted the fact of the Soma-plant 
having grown on the Himdlaya Mountain, and the 
Soma-sacrifice having been the oldest, or, as Dr. 
■Windishmann would say, “ inherited from the. 
most primitive tradition”. '{Vide ante p 111), ‘ 

11 
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We shall, therefore, advert to the hoary 
testimony of the Rig-Yeda itself, in view of 
enabling us to ascertain, from this very fountain- 
source of all knowledge, the highest antiquity 
of Soma, which is probably beyond measurable 
distance, to fix by internal evidence, as far as 
possible, the very scene where the first Soma- 
sacrifice and the most p'imitive offerings to the 
Gods, must, in aU probability, have commenced, 
to look for the place of origin and growth of the 
Soma-plant held to be most sacred and of sup- 
reme importance in Vedic sacrifices and rituals, 
and to see whether searching examination and 
unbiased scrutiny of all available facts, throw 
additional light, or yield any fresh results and 
even one more momentous due to the Aryan 
CraMe in Ary&varta> by means of this great 
Rig-Vedic torch. 

To begin with, we find even the Rig-Yedic 
Rishis of hoary antiquity, declaring Soma to be 
old : R. Y. IX. 96. 10), nay, extremely 
ancient (sTc-rf^ R. Y. IX. 42. 4), and even the 
first before all, or older than all the sacrifices. For, 
he is said to have been in existence before any sacri- 
fice was known and performed, or even before this 
had come into being n R. Y. IX. 2.10). 

Evidentiy, it was for this reason that Soma has 
been called the very soul of Sacrifices 
R. Yi tt. 2*. 10 5 IX. 6,8), and the Soma-sacri- 
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fice the cream of cdl rites, ceremonials, and rituals. 
But, more than this, Soma has been declared to 
be the very nectar of the remotest antiquity^ obtain- 
ed from the ’heavens (f^; B. V. 

IX. 110.8), is called the father, the generator of 
Indra Y.IX. 96.5), 

and even the favourite of Indra ( 

R. V. IX. 84.4). Besides, he appears 

also to have received the epithet of divine (ar^; i 
R. V. IX. 73.1), the purified God ...'R. V. 
IX. 113.7), and of divinities 

R. V. IX. 86.10). 

However, there is yet further reason, why 
Soma was held in the greatest esteem by, and 
was even dearest to the heart of, our Tedic 
Rishis. It was because the juice of the revered 
Soma-plant gladdened the soul, exhilarated the 
heart, elevated the mind [% : R. T. IX. 68.3; 

^ (=^*1:) l R Y. IX. 108.5], 

gave strength & valour(^(i ariclTlW 

IX. 113.1), and thus enabled one to attain 
that state of happiness and even beatitude, winch 
was thought to be the most co mmanding and 
extremely enrapturing. But, above all. Soma 
possessed another unrivalled quality ; and this 
consisted in giving marvellous power of com- 
prehension and transcendental intellect 

5Tcn«Tf^ R. V. IX 56. 6). Obviously, 

therefore, it was on account of these reasons shat 
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Soma was raised to the dignify of God^ and 
Soma-Sacrifice was considered the best and the 
greatest of all (q;^- R. V. IX. 42. 2; 

q- fit: \ R. Y. IX. 107.1). 

Having so far proved and established the 
highest antiquity of Soma along with his pre- 
eminently attractive qualities, by the very 
evidence in the Big-Veda-jlAe oldest and the 
most reliable document in the worlds ( Vide ante 
jyp. 65,66,95,96), we shall now endeavour to 
find out the pi inieval place of the origin and 
growth of Soma, by means of the same source. 
It will be perceived that the origin of Soma has 
naturally to be sought in the region where it has 
been reported to grow ; and the Land of the 
Seven Rivers seems to be the only region of 
ike primitive growth and indigenous origin of the 
Soma-plant. Because, the Himdlayan Moun- 
tains, the banks of the river Indus ( known by 
the name of the Sindhu), and [the lake Sharya- 
navat, appear to be the only places where Soma 
used to grow, during and before the Yedic period, 
and nowhere else iVide infra pp 125, 126, 
127, 128, 130). For, says the Rig.-Veda 
that, the original habitat of Soma was the 
{Himavat) mountain [ ...f*ri^ t 

trniT^Tr:) R. V. IX. 82.3], which the Rig-Vedic 
pcets supposed to be the centre of the Earth 
(sn^ R. Y. IX. 82.3), while the great 
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poet K&lidasa designated it as the measuring-rod 
of the globe, entering the Eastern and the 
AYestern Oceans •— STTtT 5r*TTT^=Cr5r : J 
^sikdffi^^'^»iTinf^!£rcr: hr* 

^-5). 


ITotv, the Mountain referred to by the 
use of the word in the above text of the 
Eig-Teda IX. 82.3 ( p. 124), is evidently the 
stupendous Himhlayan Chain. Besides, Soma 
has been designated as one, born on the 
javai mountain, which, moreover lies on the 
slopes of the Himalaya ; and it is for this very 
reason that Soma’s pre-eminently suggestive epithet 
haslbeen Mvnjavat,tLS fotmd in the Rig- Veda itself 

34. 1 ). If how- 
ever, the?Reader has still any lingering doubts 
in respect of the locality of the Munjavat Moun- 
tain, I think it desirable to quote chapter and 
verse, for his conviction and satisfaction, from 
the great Epic-the Mahfl-Bhitrata, as it distinct- 
ly says that, “ the Mountain known by the name 
of MunjavSln, is situated on the slopes of the 
Himalayas” ( st g^RraTHTlcT: 


The South Indian Texts Edition, 1910. 
Part 45). 


Thus, there appears not the slightest doubt 
in regard to the Origin of Soma having been in 
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the Land of the Seven Rivers^ especially for the 
reason that he was horn or had grown on the 
great HimcUagan 2Iountain. And I may, with 
advantage, also note here in passing, that the 
kjoma grown on the ^lunjavat ^Mountain has, 
from time immemorial, been considered to 
hQ the bef^ioxiA of the finest quality, as we learn 
the fact from the great authority-Shyana, a very 
erudite Sanskrit Scholar, and the reputed ex- 
egetist of our Vedas. For, he speaks very highly 
of the Himsilayan Soma, and says that, “the Soma 
grown on the j\Iunjavat Mountain is superior to, 
and the best of all q*% 

i cTST ^nrir ^ l^cr i vide his com- 

ments on the Rig -Veda. X. 34. 1 ). It is need- 
less to state here, that on this mountain, Soma 
was fed and nourished by the Rain in the capa- 
city of Father, t nd the Rig-Vedic evidence testi- 
fies the fact. ( l%rr q fu T gfl .. . 1 

R. V. IX. 8 -.3*, ... R. V. IX. 

113,3 ). The evidence, therefore, goes to prove 
that Somji had his origin in Arydvarta and 
Aryavarta only, and nowhere else. 

Besides, having grown on the very high 
sites of the Himdlayaii Mountain, Soma had 
naturally commanded the sources of the Renown- 
ed Seven Rivers of AryCivarta. The Rig-Vedic 
Poet, therefore, with due regard to all the facts, ■ 
and the real state of things then under his 
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Observation^ aptly says, “ 0 Soma, these Seven 
Elvers, being thine, flow at thy command^ 

sn^ir ^ E. V. ( IX.66.6 ). 

But, apart from this, there is yet another 
reason for considering that Soma was indigenous, 
and certainly not exotic, in the Land of the 
Seven Elvers. Because, the Soma Plant having 
had its origin in Aryftvarta and on the Him&layan 
Mountain, it seems to have, in course of time, 
run down the currents of the river Indus, that 
has its source in the very mountain, and to have 
taken root in the soil of its banks, which was 
found congenial to its growth. For instance, in 
one place, we find Soma actually called the 
Of spring of the river Indus Or rather, in 

other words, he is styled as “Ohc whose Mother is 
the Indus'' E.V.IX.61.7; that is to 
jiTcTT I 9reri. This is obvious- 
ly for the reason, that the river produced, fed, and 
nourished the Soma-plant. In another place, it is 
said that, “ Soma has flowed down, along with 
the waves of the Indus” I E. 

y. IX. 39.4). And again, we. observe it to have 
been said that, Soma had remained under the 
■shelter of the water of the Indus, or “ had reposed 

on the waves of that river ” [ 5RT% ; (^THT 0 

: I E. V IX, 14.1 ]. 

^ It is needless here to remark, that the word 
in the aforesaid compound ( f^^JTTen:^ ) 
means, beyond any the remotest doubt, the river 
Indus, and not at all the ocean, as the Soma 
plant grows only in fresh water, and not in that 
of the sea or ocean, the salt water of the latter 
being not in the least conducive to its growth. 
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■ Moreover, there is yet. further proof in- res-, 
pect of the origin and growth of Soma having- 
been in India and in India only, and no where else. 
For, the cultivation of the Soma-plant seems to- 
have been made in the very heart of Aryavarta, 
Viz. in the famous lake of Sharyanavai of the 
District of Kurukshetra; and our Rig-Yedic 
poet appears to have strongly recommended and 
apparently approved of the juice of the Soma- 
plant, yrodueed and grown in that Lake. Nay, he- 
has even actually requested Indra, the Vritra- 
slayer, to accept and quaflE this Sharyan&vat Soma- 
juice, as the same was supposed to be very 
delicious and tasteful, strong and invigoratingj. 
full of life and spirit : ( ^^foTTcTTH 
f I ^ snrrri^ 

U R. V. IX. 113.1 ) Besides,. 

Sdyana also, while commenting on ( R. Y. IX. 
113. 1; and IX. 65. 22 ) writes as follows: — 

I ^^nfoiTcra’rH v 

fqq? I ( qto %o 

1 ) % 51T I ?r?- 

nrRcHirq? ST%r I 

^ %... I qco %o 

The Reader, I believe, is aware that Soma has- 
been known as /a of Indra, and even, 

as his/ai/ter and (supra p 123); that 

the ( Soma ) has been considered to be the oldesty 
and. to have -been m existence even before th& 
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<Socj’j/?cfi ( p 122); that he has been called ihe 
very soul of sacrifice {p 122), and the nectar of 
remotest antiquity 123); and that, moreover, 
he has been considered to • be the best and the 
greatest of all sacrifices (p 124). The natural 
query, therefore, at once arises, “ What is the 
reason for all this ” ? We shall, accordingly, 
•endeavour to answer the same, after going to the 
very root of things, for finding out the cause. 

We all know that the origin of sacrifice lies 
in the offering made to God; and even the root- 
meaning of the word sacrifice (from L. sacer, 
sacred, and facio, to make), implies the sacred 
offering made to a divinity. Soma, therefore, 
stands out as supremely important^ and the most 
’ancient in the matter of Sacrifice, simply for the 
obvious reason that he had the unique honour of 
having served as the primeval offering to Indra, 
the mightiest God’, who, immediately after he 
was born, and even before he had sucked and 
was nursed at his mother’s breast, had asked for 

1. For, Indra waa considered by our Vedic ancestorB 
Tto be the God of all Gods, and even their first Leader, as also 
of men (^: HTQq?oif ^ \ 

B. Y. Ill 34*2). He was also supposed to be superior to all 

V, IV. 30'2 ; 

R, V. VI. 31 -4)^ 

the lord of the universe and of all things created 

sTnacTOT*^: B. V. 1. 101*6), and the thunderer whom 
even the Gods had feared h 

V.30.6). ' ' 
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Soma-]uice (?r?3rw?iir5a?^^ fqc^- 

I R. Y. III. 48. 2), which there- 
fore was given to him by his Mother, verily 
before suclding him ( ^ .... .... 3nf%- 

I E-. Y. III. 48. 2 ), in the very house of 
Soma, Indra’s father^ I R. Y. III. 48. 2 ; 

^*T: .... R. Y. IX. 96-5 ), that grew 

on the HimMaya Mountain (ante pp 124,125^. 

Thus, Soma had the hiyhest and the unique 
honour of having been the primeval and the 
most ancient Sacrificial offering, and the Ijeverage 
of no less a divinity than one who was not only^ 
on occount of his mighty the Lord of all f^TR* 
... R. Y. YIU. 6. 41 ), but was, more- 
over, of very ancient age 3Tf%... i 

^ ....R. Y. Ym. 6. 41 ), and the Buhr of 
the whole Universe ^ 

R. Y. I. 101. 5 ). To this must be added another 
most important fact, that both Soma and Indra 
had their origin in Ary&varta on the Himalayan 
Mountain {vide above 2 )p 124,125); and the Soma- 
cult and the heroic deeds of Indra had extended 
from the banks of the river Sarasvati, far to the 
East® and the West,® the North® and the South,® 
along with the wave of our conquests and civili- 
zation in those directions,® as also in the romotest 
Arctic Regions^ where we had established 

1. Tliie fact proves the origin of India on the Himalaya 
Mountain, and therefore, in tl e Land of the Seven Bivers^ 
like that of Soma {Vide ante pp 124,125). 

2* Vide infra pp 142,143, 144. 
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extensive colonies, continued our Soma-sacrifices 
for driving away the powers of darkness 
(infra pp 134, 138, 148, 149 ), and sojourn- 
•ed for a considerable time, till at the Advent 
of the Great Ice Age^ our Tertiary Aryan 
Ancestors were forced to return Home to the 
Aryan cradle in the Land of the Seven Rivers^ by 
the sO'Called Northern Mountain^ or the stupend- 
ous Himdlayan Chain. ( Vide supra pp 28,29, 
30,31 ). 


In this -way, we have proved, by the very 
evidence in the Rig-Veda, the remote antiquity 
of Soma (p 122). We have also shown that 
Soma was raised to the dignity of God on 
account of the various pre-eminent qualities 
of the plant (p 123), and that Soma Sacrifice 
was thejiirsf and the earliest, nay, it was the 
highest and the best of all sacrifices (pp 122,124), 
originally performed in Ary&varta (pp.129,130.) 
We have further pointed out, that the ongin and 
growth of Soma was (a) in the Himdlayas, (6) 
on the banks of the Indus, and (c) in the IflVft 
Sharyandvat of Kurukshetra (pp. 124-128), or 
broadly speaking, the Land of the Seven Rivers, 
and nowhere else (p’l28 ); that of all the Soma 
plants produced on the Indian soil, the one 
grown on the Munjavdn Mountain was of the 
best sort exadoi the finest quality (pl26); that 
Mount Munjavdn was on the slopes of the great 
Himdlaya mountain (p 125) ; t^t, as such, the 
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Soma-plqnt of the Vedic times was indigenous in 
India (pp 124-128); that it was the only genuine- 
Vedie Soma ( 7 ; 112 ) ; and that the Soma-plant 
grown on the mountains of Persia loas but a 
subsHtute^ which the Iranians were obliged to 
make use of, as they could not obtain the genuine 
Vedic Soma (/;/? 113,114,115), 

In the circumstances, the gemdne Soma, 
or the Soma-plant produced in the Land of the 
Seven Rivers, the Soma-juke-offering made 
by Indra’s mother to Indr a (ante p 130), 
os also the Soma-sacrifice performed by 
our Primitive Ancestors, may be said to 
afford a third clue to the Aryan Cradle in Aryji,- 
varta, just as the first observation by them of the 
fall of rain, and the second that of the light of the 
Dawn and the Sun, seems to have afforded iha 
first and the second clue to the Aryan Cradle in 
Arydvarta {vide ante pp 100,103,109). Iii fact,, 
the Vedic Soma really exhibits to us the Dawn of 
the Aryan Man, nay, his origin in India, as will 
be presently shown, and even the Proto- Aryan 
Epoch. It thus carries us back, beyond any 
manner of doubt, to times when we had yet 
remained undivided and even peacefully, with our 
IrAnian Bretheren, in the Cradle Land of the 
Seven Rivers, — which the Yedic Aryans used to- 
•call by the name of the Sapta-Sindhus (’S’H'- 
l%vrer: ). I^ay, even our Irdnian Brothers knew 
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this Land by the same name, though in a 
corrupt form, because it was the land of their 
birth. Thus, the oldest relics of the common 
cradle have been found at a glance, not only in 
the Avestic expression Hapta-Bendu, or in the 
Iranic cult of Hoamat but also in the surprising 
resemblance in the mythology of Aryavarta and 
IrSn, or of the Indo-Aryans and the Persians, of 
which, therefore, we shall give the requisite de- 
tails in Chapter IX. - 

All the aforesaid facts’ thus go to prove the 
Aryan Cradle in this very Land of the Seven 
Bivers. We shall, therefore, ’ before proceeding 
further, pause for a while to take stock of what 
has been stated heretofore, and endeavour to 
place before the Reader the other side of the 
shield, in view of bringing home to him the 

improbability of the Aryan Cradle having ever 
been in the regions of the Arctic, or Europe, or 
the Central Asiatic Plateaux, or any Land other 
than that of the Seven Rivers, after paying due 
regard to aU the evidence that we liave availed 
ourselves of. 

We have already seen (ante p 1 10) tliat, even 
the staunchest adherents of the Arctic theory like 
Mr. Tilak, admit that, “ the Soma sacrifice is an 

1. I take this opportunity to bring to the notice of the 
Reader thcit. like Soma and Indra, other Aryan Deities of 
importance have also Imd their origin in the Land of the Seven 
Rivers, of which therefore details would be given in Chapter 
XII of this Woik. 
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ancient institution’’; that “the system oE sacrifices- 
can be clearly traced back to the primeval age”f 
that “ o£ this sacrificial system, the Soma sacri- 
fice may, at any rate, be saEely taken as the 
oldest representative” i^Vvh Mr. Tilak’s Worl: 
“ The Arctic Home in the Vedas”, p 205) ; that 
“ by the Arctic theory we can explain the fact, 
(viz. o£ the Tri-rCUm-J^Vi^^ Ati- 

9'd/ra-3TfgRn=r, Shata-rafra-^^^^^ and other- 
sacrifices) satisfactorily, by supposing that the 
duration of the long night in the ancient home 
varied from one night (of 24 hours) to a hund- 
red continuous nights (of 2400 hours) according 
to latitude, and that the hundred nightly Soma 
sacrifices correspond to the different durations o£ 
the night at different places in the ancient home”; 
that “ a hundred nights’ sacrifice thus marked 
the maximum duration of darkness, during which 
Indra fought with Vala and was strengthened 
by the Soma libations offered to him in this 
sacrifice” {Arctic Home /; 21G) ; and that “those 
sacrifices may be safely taken to indicate the 
existence of an ancient year, approximately 
divided into seven months’ sunshine, one month’s 
dawn, one month’s evening twilight, and three 
months’ long continuous night” (Ibid, pp 216- 
217. Edition 1903). Besides, Mr. Tilak has 
also stated to say that, ‘‘ the institution of sacri- 
fice is an old one, and found amongst both the 
Asiatic and the European branches of the Aryan 
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race. It was, in fact, the main ritual o£ the 
I’eligion of these people, and naturally enough 
every detail concerning the sacrifices was closely 
watched or accurately determined by the priests, 
who had the charge of these ceremonies”. (Ibid 
pp. 192,193). 

In this respect, Eggeling also has declared 
as follows : — “ The Sacrifice is an old Indo-Irdn- 
ian, if not Indo-Germanic, institution. Some 
of the chief Indian sacrifices undoubtedly go 
back, in some form or other, to the common 
IndoTr&nian period, notably the Soma-Sacrifice, 
and, if we may judge from the coincidence of 
name btAveen the dprZ-hymns and the dfri~gdn 
of the Parsi ritual, the animal sacrifice”. {Vide 
The Sacred Books of the East”' Series. Vol. 
XII. Shata-Patha-Brahmana. Translated by 
Julius Eggeling, Part I. Books I. II Introduc- 
tion. XV.) 

Thus, the performance by our Primitive 
Ancestors of the Soma sacrijicesj as also the 
allegation of their having been the oldest relic of 
the Primeval Age, are evidently admitted facts. 
Here, however, the first query would naturally 
be, where were these sacrifices first commenced and 
performed ? Were they first performed in the 
Arctic, or Europe, or Centred Asiatic Plateaux ? 
—the erroneously supposed Aryan Cradles-, where 
nights lasted for two months continuously, or 
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for more or less period, according to latitude, 
and from where we (ludo-Aryans) have been 
supposed to have migrated southwards and 
finally immigrated into India, by the advocates 
of (a) the Arctic home, (b) the Kuropean hypo- 
theses, and (c) the Central Asiatic Plateaux ? 
Had the Sacrifices then had their origin here ? 
Certainly not. 


But, then, f/ie ‘primary and consequently 
the most important question, that confronts us and 
stares us in the face, is **‘where was the Soma, so 
urgently required in the Arctic, or say Europe, 
or Central Asiatic Plateaux, for the sacrifices, 
brought from, or procured and supplied, in any 
of the aforesaid three regions ? For, as we have 


already stated on the genuine authority of the 
Big’ Veda ( supra pp 124-128 ), and as admit- 
ted even by Western Scholars (infra p 137) 
that Soma grew only in Arydvarta dan 
nowhere else ; and even in Ar 3 ^rivarta, 
the Reader should notice the fact that, the best 
and the finest quality was produced on the 
Mujavat^ mountain, situated on the slopes of the 

WSTcJTSrnnT^: JTo ^TO 
I W ^lyTcTHf II 

cTTo HO 3TO 

fno HO q-o \.c) ; Vide 

ante ^ 125 ; where also, we have quoted the 


authority of the Mah^ Bh§,rata to show, that 
Mount Mujavat formed part of the slopes of the 
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Great HimSlayan Mountain. And it was here, 
that the original Soma-juiceSacriJice teas first 
commenced and performed (anfepp. 130,131). 

I may, moreover, at tins stage, be allowed 
to make a pertinent remark that, even Professor 
MacdonelP has admitted the foAt of the Jiltijavat 
having been “referred to as the home of Soma'\ 
in the Eig-Yeda. And Dr. Muir® too has ob- 
served, while quoting the authority of the 
Rig-Yeda (X. 34.1) in support of his statement 
that, the Soma ^'‘planf’ has been ‘‘said to be pro- 


duced on Mount Mtijarat .from which 

he takes his name" (The Italics in 


the above quotations are mine. The Author). 

In short, the evidence so far produced, pro- 
ves and establishes the fact that the genuine 
Vedie Soma had grown in Argdvarta only, and 
nowhere else ; that the plant was indigenous in 
Arydvarta, and not exotic ; that no place, other 
than Argdvarta, seems to have been mentioned 
any where in the Sanskrit or the Zendic Books, 
(so far as I have been able to ascertain from 
Yedic or other Sanskrit works and English tran- 
slations of Avestic Scriptures), as having been 
the region where the genuine Vedic Soma had 
grown, or was indigenous in, and native of 

1 Vide his “Hisiory of SdusktU Lirerature." 144. 
Edilion 1900. 

2 Vide his “Original Sanskrit Texts” Volume V.p. 261 
Edition 1870. 
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the place; that our Rig-Vedic £ore-£athers, or 
rather their Primitive Ancestors, ■were the 
real Pioneers o£ the Soma-cvlt ; that these 
had introduced fJie sacrifice^ the worship, and the 
beverage of Soma ; that all this had its origin, 
growth, and even full development in Aryavartat 
or the Land of the Seven Rivers, as the genuine 
Vedic-Soma having grown in this Land, was 
only procurable here, and nowhere else. {Vide 
ante^j 131). 

Ob^dously, therefore, Soma having not been 
the product of either the Arctic Region, or 
Europe, or Central Asiatic Plateaux, it must 
have been taken for sacrificial purposes, from 
Ai’yilvarta or the Land of the Seven Rivers 
0 places, by large dealers in 

Soma, as will be presentlylshown ( Vide pp l-l-l 
@149 below). Besides, there is even Yedic testi- 
mony to prove that the Soma beverage was really 
used in the Arctic and the Iforthern Regions of 
Europe and Asia, for the sake of invigorating^ 
Indra and preparing him for the struggle mth 
the Asuras or for driving away the powers of 
darlmess, and thus to bring nights® to an end, that 
lasted for days together, and even for months, 

1* For matancey in the Eig-Vedc^ ^II* “w® 

Jndrn reaoiting to Soma ^Tf^TT^r 37Tthr^trj-y 

ns the juice thereof invigorated him for action, and was the 
source of great delight ( i 

2. These were continuous and without any day-break- 
They were, therefore, too long and tedious. Kay, they were- 
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ill the said Arctic and the Northern Regions 
(FiVe above y) 134). 

There is again one more important feature 
■ in respect of the progress and spread of the 
Soma-cult, which deserves special notice. AVe 
have already said that our Primitive Ancestors 
were the Pioneers in creating reverence for 
Soma ; and they had not only introduced the 
Soma-saci’ijice and the Soma-worship into 
this — Cradle Land of AryS,varta, but had vastly 
extended it, and also brought into use the Soma- 
leverage which seems to have exhilarated them 
most ( Ff/e ante 123 Nay, they had even 
made Zoroastrians their disciples in the Soma- 
CuU{pp 120,141). For, it appears that while living 
with our Tertiary Ancestors, in the common 
Cradle-Land of the Seven i?/re?’5,the Zoroastrians 
or say the Dissenters, had first learnt this Soma- 

even thought to be dreadful, For, in the Eig-Veda (I.4G*G), 
Ashwins seem to bo requested to vouchsafe such strengtli 
to the worshipper, ns may carry him through the darkness, 
with attendant light s 0- 

"While in (X.127.6), the Night-//ie lo72ff requested 

to become /ordtf&Ze (aropr s t ). But, more than this, 

and above all, we have in the Atharva Veda, a very distinct 
esepreesion, emanating from our Teriiai'i/ Ancestors, after 
they had gone from their Oradle L^md of Ar 3 »avartn to the 
Arctic Colonies, where they had had the sad experience of 
the extvemcly lony nigliU of fearful darkness, to which they 
xrcrc 7Wi ever before accustomed while in Ai^ynoarta^ as^ they 
seem to have exclaimed in great disappointment and dismay 
that " Its (Nights) yoftdcr boundary does^not np 2 )cflr’* (vi^r^r- 
I 3TO ) 
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Cidt from our Vedk Anaestors^ And although, 
at the commencement, after the schism and 
separation, the Dissenters were actually abusing 
or speaking in contempt of, and even “ fighting 
against the Brahmanic Soma-nrorsbip,”^ nay were 
also “ trying to overthrow^ it”, simply for the 
reason that it belonged to the Yedic Aryans, 
whom they extremely hated ; still, they could not 
divest themselves of, nor abandon., the deep rooted 
reverence for thid Soma- Plant, or the Soma- Cult, 
and the Soma- worship, inherited by them from ovr 
Pi'imitive Ancestors of hoary antiquity, not to say 
of the Tertiary Epoch. For, it clearly appears from 
Zendic Legends that Zoroaster was once visited by 
Homa, in his brilliant supernatural body. “Being 
asked by the prophet, who he was, he told that 
he wavS Homa, and requested him to worship 
him in the same way as the ancient sages and 

^ _ V 

1. (a) Vide Dr. Hniig’s Paifiee Religion. Eeaay III. 
j)p 153,163,164. Edition 1862. This refers to the Devas or 
the Bruhmanic Aryans. 

(h) Again, as an instance, Gaiha Ahiinavaiii says, 
** Ye Devas have sprung out of the evil spirit, who takes 
possession of you by intoxication (Soma), teaching you mani- 
fold arts to deceive and destroy mankind, for which arts 
you are notorious everywhere (Do.p 145). 

(c) Moreover, in Spenta-Mainyus, ( ys. 47-50,) we 
find as follows 48,10. When will appear, thou Wise ! 
the men of vigour and courage, to pollute that intoxicating^ 
liquor (the Soma). This diabolical art makes the idol priests 
so overbearing, and the evil spirit, reigning in the countriesi 
increases tfiis pride 159 ). 
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prophets had done.” Zarathustra then, “ after 
hamg attentively listened to the angel’s reports, 
bowed before him, and commenced to consecrate 
the branches of the Homa plant which were 
before him, in order to put into them secret 
powers.” And subsequent to this, we see this 
Arch Soma Blasphemer-Zovos^^r-againeitlogising 
Soma in high strains, as follows : — “ I praise the 
high mountains,^ where thou bast grown Homa® ! 
I praise the Earth,® the •wide, which is full of 
ways, labouring, thy Mother,® Homa”! &c. {Vide 
Dr. Hang’s Essays on the Eeliglon of the Parsees. 
pp 167,168. Edition 1862.). 

Thus, we find that our Iranian Brotheren- 
the Zoroastrian followers — that blasphemed Soma 
for some time, had again embraced the Soma- 
cidti aqd begun to worship Soma, having evid- 
ently been influenced by the deep rooted rever- 
ence for, and the hoary traditions in respect of, 
Soma. In the circumstances, it is but natural 
that Dr. Haug'should make the following ob- 
servations in regard to the discipleship of Zoro- 
aster in the matter. For, Says he, “From the 

1. These are evidently the Himalayan and the Mnjaeai 
^ountainSy the epithet ‘high* indicating their height ; whilej 
the JSkirth referred to, is the Zand of ike Seven Rioers^ where 
Soma greic> {Vide ante pp 121,124-130). 

2. I nebd hardly remind the Header that the mother or 
dlic hirth^placc of Soma is the Mujavai mountain on the slopes 
of the HimAloya (Fide ante pp 125,126). 
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•contents of this Homa Yasht, one may clearly 
see, that the Homa worship was not instituted 
•by Zarathustra, but was known at a much ear- 
lier period. Zarathustra is only said to have 
adopted it.” ( Vide Dr. Haug^s “Essays on the 
Religion of the Parsees/’ p. 168, Edition 1862). 

How, as oui’ Yedic Fore-fathers were sacri- 
Jice-loving Aryans, there was a spontaneous de- 
sire on their part for the extension of the Soma- 
cult in, and for a greater sphere of its influence 
beyondj their Cradle Land, as also in their widely 
scattered and remotest colonies. True to this in- 
stinct, therefore, we find even in the Rig- Veda, 
a manifestation of this strong feeling, and a vi- 
vid expression given to it in words. For, says 
aRik-Poet: — 

3T5 arr cicf«r i 

era" qcT^r^^fTOTP?: n \\ u 

(^o 

“0 Soma, thou — an ally and a companion 
•of our ancient Fore-fathers , — hast spread thyself 
cibroad through Earth and Heaven,” 

“So, let us serve thee, Indu, with oblation, 
•and become the lords of riches.” (Rig- Veda. 
VIH. 48. 13). 

From this it will be perceived, that Soma was 
'Considered by our Vedic. Ancestors to bepracti- 
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cally instrumental in the expansion o£ our wide 
settlements and of our Colonial Empire. More- 
over, there are other verses too, in the Rig- 
Veda, which strengthen the view of our victori- 
ous arms having been successfully carried far 
beyond the Seven Eive7's. . For, even the river 
Sarasvati had made the sacrifice-loving Vedic 
5.ryans extend their power and sphere of influ- 
ence beyond all foes and beyond the regions of her 
other sister-rivers of Arj^avarta: — 

STcfg^. 5j?o 

%) Nay> we find Indra also, supplicated 
for victory in all directions, as follows: — “ Drive 
off all our enemies away, 0 Indra, the Western^ 
mighty Conqueror, and the Eastern^' “Hero, 
drive off our Northei'ii foes and Southern, that we 
in thy wide shelter may be joyful.” 

stiNt 

arq- ^ 

2 r«rrcT 5 r 11(5^0^0 ^0. \\i. %,) 

All this, therefore, in short, indicates that, 
both Sarasvati and Indra, as also Soma, had 
given all possible opportunities and every sort 
of encouragement to our Primitive Aryan An- 
cestor's and to our Rig-Vedic Fore-fathers, tO 
carry their victorious arms beyond the Confines 
of the renowned Seven Rivers, and to extend 
their Colonies in all directions, beyond Aryilvarta 
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or the Land of the Seven Hlvers 

Thus, evidently, these — our widely scatter- 
ed Colonies in the hoary times o£ the Rig- Veda, 
bring again to the fore-£ront, like the Arctic 
Regions, or Europe, or Central Asiatic I’! i:eaux, 
where Soraa-sacrifices were performed, and to 
which we have already referred (vide ante 7 ;/R 34 ,. 
loo, 136,137,138), the very important question 
of the supply of Soma for sacrificial purposes, in 
all these places. But, we must alwaj's bear in 
mind, and never forget, that our Vedic Ances- 
tors were ever alive to the fact of the Soma- 
supply, and this had always engaged their serious 
attention even then. Besides, they were also aware 
of the productive resources of this country in res- 
pect of Soma, especially as they had known that 
the plant was produced m abundance, only in this 
their Cradle Land of the Seven JRivers, and 
that moreover, the economical laws of Demand 
and Supply would naturally solve the problem, 
adjust distant needs, and regulate the traflSc in 
a satisfactory manner. 

For, the heavy and constant demand for 
Soma during the Vedic period, always acted as 
an incentive to the cultivation of the plant on an 
extensive scale, and even stimulated the growers 
in securing the largest profits by its production. 
This, then, having been the case, we see that 
in those times, there were innumerable dealers 
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in Soma. Because, the trade was considerable, 
and it was effectively carried over a large portion 
of the globe, at any rate, in all our nitmerous 
colonies and Aryan settlements. ]\Ioreover, 
there Avere even professional buyers and sellers. 
For, Soma Avas then actually sold and bought^ 
according to requirements, — ^a fact attested and 
proved eA^en by Vedic evidence, as Ave shall 

presently show. 

Turning, therefore, our attention for a 
AVhile to this Scriptural testimonpi we find the 
Aitareya-BiAhmanam of the llig-Veda, giving 
many important particulars in respect of Soma, 
from which we cull a feAv extracts as folloAVs: — 

(a) “The gods, (that is, the Devas or the 
Indo- Aryans, in contradistinction to the Asuras 
or the Perso- Aryans), bought the King Soma in 
the Eastern^ direction. Thence he is (generally) 
bought in the eastern direction. They bought 
him from the thirteenth month. Thence the 
thirteenth month is found unfit (for any reli* 
gious work to be done in it) ; a seller of the 
Soma is (likewise) found unfit (for intercourse). 
For, such a man is a defaulter.” (Haug’s 
Translation. Ait. Br. I. 12 j p. 26. Yol. II» 
Edition 1863). 

1. Eastern, because, the Soina°-Mart was to the East of 
the river Saras vati -where Sacrificial SeS8io7is icere hcld\ 
while, the Soma-plant was produced on the Himalayas, the 
banks of the Indus, and in the Lake Sbaryanfivat. (Yidc- 

anlc pp.124, 125, 12(5,127, 128.)- 
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(b) “The Adhvaryu .then says (to the Ho- 
tar): repeat a mantra for the Soma, -who is 
bought and being brought (to the sacrificial com- 
pound;”. (Do. p. 27. Ait, Br. I. 13.) 

(c) “Of these verses, he repeats the first 
and the last, thrice ; this makes twelve (in all). 
The year consists of twelve months, and Praja- 
pati is the year.” (Do. p. 32 \ 

(it) “Oue of the bullocks (which carry 
the cart on which the King Soma is seated), is 
to remain yoked, the other to be unyoked. Then 
they should take down (from the cart) tlie King 
(Soma).” (Do. Ait. Br. I, 14 j 2 )p. 32, 33). 

(c) “After the king Soma has arrived, the 
reception offering is prepared. For, the king 
Soma comes to the premises of the Sacrifice!* (as 
a guest).” (Do. Ait Br. I. 15 ; p. 34 ). 

( /) “They buy the king Soma (the cere-* 
mony of Somalcraya is meant). The king Soma 
belongs to the herbs. They cure (a sick person) 
by means of medicaments taken from the vege- 
table kingdom. All vegetable medicaments 
following the king Soma when being bought, 
they are thus comprised in the Agnishtoma.” 
(Do. Ait. Br. III. 40 ; p. 233). 

(g) “The twelve turns of the Soma cups 
at night (at the Atir&tra Soma feast) are on the 
whole joined to the fifteen verses, by means of 
wliich the Stotru'wire performed.”... “There are 
t.iirl;;. nights in every innntli all the year round.” 
(■ o. xVit. br. III. 41 ; p. 2So)t 
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I also quote extracts from the original text, 
here-in-below, for facility of reference: — 

(a) sTr's^rf t Tf^^rir^ioT-- 

gfroT^^ra: i •q’t 

I qrfT ^rirf^gj^fr i (^o 

^ro \. i^). 

{b) ^JTrq- ?f|-cri?r sfTir*TTor(^rg^ii??iT^r* 
vtji I c^o gro 

O’) cTf^r f^s sr5sr<TT#r?Jrr^ i i err 

^f?r I gr?^ t HT^TT: I ^^Tfg-C! 

sr^rq^: I (^0 

(rf) wJTafr s^^sTTss^^rr: ^^riff^rcr^ ^5- 
^rsiJT’CRrrfr^qR^f: ...1 (^o ^0 i. ?«). 

(e) ^r5r52rr<i% 1 
^firrt ^5rr q-sr^rR^ ^R»T=5iji^ 1 ... (^o 
^0 I 

(f) ^f- 

f5rq^JT% I ^ f^nr^^fer 

^jrr®n^?rTf^ grif^ ’g' >i«r3TTf^ 

srflrstimfq^ ... 1 (^o ^e yo). 

( 9 ) ^r^: 'T^r^: ^ ^ 

I ...f^^narr^zT ^sr^rT R^r- 

m ^f^cTs I (^0 gTo \. «?)• 

From the foregoing extracts it will be 
clearly seen that So7na was actually sold and 
bought for sacrificial purposes, and as there was 
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a considerable demand £or this sacred plants botli 
in Arydvarta and her widely scattered distant 
colonies abroad, there were large dealers in So7naj 
who had, as a matter o£ fact, established great 
Cen&es of trade and carried on a regular traffic, 
in view of supplying to all consumers, b}' trans- 
portation in the country and exportation abroad, 
the quantity required, far and near. Evidently, 
the mutual dealings in Soma were then in full 
swing; and the required Soma-plant, which was at 
that time found in abundance, seems to have been 
carried from the trade centres, cither in bullock- 
carts (vide ante pp 145,146,147), or some other 
suitable conveyance, or even in head-loads, ac- 
cording to exigency and convenience of commu- 
nication, to the place of destination. 

The Reader should here particularly note, 
[ vide the above extract and translation, clause 
(a), p. 145], that apart from the fact that Soma 
was produced only in Ai'ydvartaand nowhere else 
(ante p 137), even the further Soma-business,' 
vi55. the* baying and selling of it was also carried 
on //jfi East (JTT'sq'fT^f^), in the Soma-Mart, 
that is, in the tract of the Land of the Seven- 
Livers, which was to tlie East of the river 
Sarasvati where Sacrificial Sessions were always 
held, and nowhere in the Northern regions, 
viz. either the Arctic, or Europe, or Central 
Asiatic Plateaux, erroneously supposed Aryan 
Cradles. {Vide Notep 146), 
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ITow, as we have already seeu, the very end 
and aim of the life of our Vedic Fore-fathers 
and their Primitive Ancestors was the Soma-sa' 
crijice. How then, could this Soma-sacrifice be 
performed without Soma^ either in the Arctic 
regions, or the Northern parts of Europe and 
Asia, as the beverage of the very jiant was 
essentially required for driving away the Asuras 
and the darkness of long, tiresome, and dread- 
ful nights of these places ; especially, as Soma 
' was the product of Arydvarta and Aryuvarta 
only, and of no other region whatever, as has 
been already shown and proved by placing be- 
fore the Reader the requisite evidence {vide ante 
pp 136,137). Evidently, the Land of the Seven 
Rivers having beSn the only abode of the origin 
of Soma, it could be procured nowhere in the 
retie regions, nor in the Horthern tracts of 
Europe and Asia, nor in the Central Asiatic 
Plateaux. Soma, therefore, had naturally to be 
brought from the Land of the Seven Rivers—" 
our Cradle, and Soma-sacrifices performed in 
the regions of long nights, to drive away the al- 
most endless darkness thereof. And there is 
ample evidence to show that traffic in Soma was 
going on, during the Vedic period, on an ex- 
tensive scale, for meeting the verj' heavy de- 
mands’ for Soma. {Vide supra pp 145-148). 

It may here be noted with advantage, that 
none of the advocates of the Arctic, European, 
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or Central Asian theory, advances the argumen 
that the Indo- Aryans had introduced the Soma- 
worship in the Arctic, or UsTorthern Europe and 
Asia, after their immigration into, and return to 
these regions from, Aryavarta, where only they 
had got the primary knoidedye of, and had be- 
come acquainted with, the Soma^plant, since this 
was not produced in the aforesaid northern re- 
gions, or any where else, or even in Europe, 
which fact seems to have been unreservedly ad- 
mitted even by j\Ir. Tilak, as he says that, ‘‘the 
word (Soma) is not found in the European 
languages,” and expresses doubt “regarding the 
knowledge of Soma in the Indo-European pe- 
riod.” {Vide “The Arctic Home in the Yedas, 
p. 205, Ed. 1903). 

Evidently, the plea^ could not find favour 
with the aforesaid advocates, as that would either 
presuppose the Aryan Cradle in, or knowledge 
of, Aryfivarta and of Soma produced therein, or 


1. On the ground of receiving with apparent approba- 
tion certain picas, favourable to his accepted line of argu- 
ment, Mr. Tilak has, in another case, even gone the length of 
suggesting that the general idea carried and impressed on oiir 
Ticari by the Vedic expression Sojjfa-Siwd/mfflZe 
or the ltenoiD7icd Land of the ^eoen i?ii-«rs,niay he abandoned, 
us that is likely to militate against the proposed theory of 
the Arctic Home. For, says ho, ‘<The Panjaiib, as remarked 
above, is a land of five rivers and not seven ; and though 
we might raise the number to seven by adding to the group 
any two insignificant tributaries according to our fancy, yet 
the artificial character of the device is too apparent to justify 
U9 in holding that the expression SapiaSmdhavah was 
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•would, as presently shown, he inconsistent -with 
their line of argument. For, they consider the 
Soma-sacrifice to have been in full sicin(j in the 
Arctic and the ITorfchern tracts o£ Europe and 
Asia, even before it was known in Arysivarta, 
although it was here that its knowledge was 
primary, as this was the jonly cuuntry of the 
origin of Soma, (ante pp 131,13<J,137), a fact 
- altogether ignored by them. 

Yet, the advocates think that, the Soiiia- 
sacrifice used to be performed in the Arctic and 
the’ Northern tracts of Europe and Asia, even 
before -the Aryans migrated southwards at the 
advent of the Great Ice Age, when all of a sud- 
den, thick sheets of Ice and Snow covered the 
Arctic, and destroyed the supposed Northern 
Home. For, says Mr. Tilafc that, “ the original 
home of the Aryan races was situated near the 
North Pole and not in Central Asia, that it was 
destroyed by the advent of the Glacial epoch, 
and that the Indo-Iranians who were compelled 
to leave the Country migrated southwards.” 

oriffinaZZy aiiggeated by the rivers of the Panjaub.” (The 
A. II. in the Vedas- p 200), 

We do not understand, Mr, Tilak takes only iht 
Punjab by the expression SapiaSindhauah^ wbon as a matter 
of fact, covers the whole wide region watered by 

the Ganges, the Jamnay and the chief rivers of Ibe Pan jab, 
which in turn include the Sarasvati, the Sutlcdgo {Shuiudri\ 
the Rftvi(Jrdfa^* or Parushni), the Qh&nkh {ChandrahhAgd or 
.ASiA-nf), and the Indus {Sindhu\ making Seven Rivers in all, 
of course excluding tributaries. Moreover, this view seems to 
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(A. Horae, p 390). And again he says, “That the 
Soma-sacrihce is an ancient institution is amply 
proved by parallel rites in the Parsi scriptures ; 
and whatever doubt we may have rgarding the 
knowledge o£ Soma in the Indo-European period 
as the word is not found in the European lan- 
guages, the system of sacrifices can be clearly 
traced back to the primeval age. Of this 
sacrificial s^’stem, the Soma sacrifice may, at any 
rate, be safely taken as the oldest representative, 
since it forms the main feature of the ritual of 
the Rig-'\^eda, and a whole Maudala of 114 
hymns in the Kig-Veda is dedicated to the 
praise of Soma.’* {Vide Mr. Tilak’s A\^ork 
“The Arctic Home in the Vedas.” pp. 205, 206. 
Ed. 1903). 

Imvo been BiipporUcl by even such a great uulhciUy ub Ibe 
renowned Ervgcihl Sayann. For, in the Rig- Veda (I. 32.12), 
while commenting on the exprtsBion Sa])ia~Sindhun (^- 
occurring in the text, SAyana Buys us follows 

In like manner, even in R. V. I- 34,8;I. 35. 8; I. 102.2; 
II. 12.3 ; n. 12. 12 ; VIH. 24.27 &c., his comments in 

respect of the expression are to the same cHecl. 

But, to return to Mr. Tilalc’s argument and his reason 
for rejecting the and even (he generally accepted 

?»eaw/w^ of < he lime honoured phrase or jSci?c;e 

RiverB of Aryavario , Says he, Wo cannot maintain that 
the seven fold division of waters, -which is only a particular 
case of the general principle, was suggested by the rivers of 
the Tanjab ; for, in that case, wo shdll have to mako the 
Banjab the homo of the Ar^^ans before they separated,” 
(“A. H. Vedas,” 291). And again ho remarks that, 
‘'nay* it is more likely that celestial livers are referred to 
oveiywheie, by the espreesion of Sindhavali^^ (Ibid, 
Ih 290), 
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Thus, one fact at any rate, viz. the highest 
antiquity of Somu-saorijicet which is decidedly of 
the utmost importance, appears to have been 
unreservedly admitted by all Oriental and Oc- 
cidental scholars (vide ante pp 134,135). If, 
then, the Soma-sacrifice has been declared to be 
the oldest representative of the Aryan sacrificial 
system, the first query that confronts us and 
stares us in the face is, as observed before, where 
was the Soma procured or brought from, that was 
required for the sacrifice? AVas it procured in the 
Arctic, or even in the Northern tracts of Europe 

Obviously, therefore, Mr. Tilak Loems to be reluctant to 
hold as meaning the seven icrrestvlal ricevs of AryCt- 

I va.rla. Because, that would mnice Panjah*-‘thp Aryan Cradle 
and would probably upset bis Arctic theory • Ue, therefore, 
finds it convenient to interpret as meaning celestial 

r/fcrs, oven when there is abaolulcly no proof to that effect. 

Notwithstanding this, howevor, Mr. Tilak again meels^ 
with another difficulty, which yet seems to be of greater 
inagnitudet as even an altogether independent testimony like 
that of the Aveatic Scriptures corroborates the fact of the 
(corrupted into Hapia Hhidu in Zend), as having 
been the terrestrial seven rivers of Aryavarta* (rieZe Vendidad 
Pirst Fargard). 

But, even this strong and irrefragable evidence, derived 
as it is from Zendic sources, Mr. Tilak endeavours to explain 
away, by arguing os follows:— “As regards the origin of the 
phrase Hapta Uindu which is believed to denote India in the 
A vesta, I think, we can explain it by supposing that the ex- 
pression Sapta Sindhoos was an old one, carried by the 
Aryans with them to their new home, and there applied to 
new places or countries, just as the British Colonists now 
carry the old names of their mother country to their new 
places of settlement.’* (Ibid, p, 292), 
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and Asia ? I^o. Because, i1 did not grow there, 
and was never the product of these places. 
AVhere then was Soma produced ? And where 
was it supplied from ? It was, as the Vedas 
show, only the Region of the river Sarasvati, or 
the Land o f the renowned Seven Rivem of Arya- 
varta, from which the requisite supply of Soma 
was made; and the keen demand for it from all 
the extensive Colonies of Aryilvarta, duly met, 
from this Land of the Seven Rivers. Because, 
it was in this country and no where else, that 
the Soma-plant wiis grown ; and it was carried 
from its chief market-places and Centres of 
trade, into the interior of the Country, or ex- 
ported abroad to distant and even to our re- 
motest Colonies, as described before {vide supra 
pp 14.*) @ 149). 

Here, therefore, it will be necessary to turn 
our attention for a while to the Soma Plant, the 
Soma-worship and libations, the Soma-cult and 
its spread in Aryavarta and even beyond its 

“It 18, therefore,” he further 8a)-3, “more natural lo 
hold that all these were ancient mythological names brought 
with them by the Aryan settlers to their new home, and 
there applied to new places or objects.” (Ibid, p. 293). 

No authority, however, seems to have been shown by 
Mr. Tiliik, beyond speculation, that the name of the Saptn- 
Sindhu, the Sarasvati t tin Kasa, &c., was brought from, or 
was the designation of, any pl-ce or river in the Arctic 
Begion, or the Northern tracts of Europe and Asia. As such, 
therefore, the argument cannot be said to hold water. 
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confines, to the remotest lands in the Arctic and 
the Northern tracts o£ Europe and Asia, during 
the Tertiary Epoch, in view of seeing whether 
the same yields any evidence in respect of oiir 
Origin in the Region of the river Sarasvati or 
the Land of the Seven Rivers, corroborated as it 
has been by the unassailable and the most re* 
liable testimony derived from an altogether in* 
dependent source, viz. the Avestic Scriptures, 
which have been admitted to be of great anti- . 
quity by all Oriental and Occidental scholars. 
Because, Soma-sacrifice, is, in itself an answer to 
the Advocates of the Arctic Home, the European 
Hypothesis, or the Central Asian Theory. For, 
the Vedic Soma or the genuine Soma'ylant grows, 
or at any rate used to grow before, in Aryavarta 
only, (vide ante pp 131,136,137) ; and there 
is absolutely no evidence whatever to show, that 
the plant grew or was produced either in the 
Arctic Regions, or in Europe, or in the Central 
Asiatic Plateaux, or any where else, beyond the - 
limits of AryS,varta. Nay, even the word Soma 
is not found in the European languages (ante 
p 150). But, notwithstanding the fact of the 
total • absence of the Soma-plant in all these 
regions or elsewherej beyond the Land of the 
Seven Rivers, Soma-sacrifices were, as we see 
from the Rig* Veda, actually performed and were 
in full swing in all these lands beyond Aryavarta, 
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‘ colonised byoiii* Terliorij for the simple 

reason that {Soma was ahimclaiitly supplied jroin 
rjavarla, as obviously seems to have been the 
case from the Eig-A’^cda. Nay, the {Soma-juice 
was extracted even there, for sacrificial purposes, 
in Anew of driving aAvay the Asuras, or rather 
the darhness of long and tiresome, not to say 
fearful ?ilijhts\ and for bringing the light of 
day, — a fact admitted by eA'cn Mr, Tibik, the 
stanch adherent of the Arctic Home. For, says 
be, that during the Soma^sacrijice of the hundred 
iwjhtsoi continuous long darkness, ‘‘Indra fought 
AAuth A^ila, and was strengthened by the Soma- 
libations offered to him in this sacrifice.” ( 1 ide 
^‘Thc .tii'ctic Home in the Yedas,” p. 216, Ed, 

ms). _ 

1. The Arctic nights were considered by onrVedio 
Forc-fnthcra to bo fearful, because they were too long, and 
continuous without any day-break, and darkness lasted for 
dnys together, and even for weeks and months. It was for 
this reason that we find our Tertiary A’edio ancestors, (that 
wore never before accustomed to this new phenomenon, while 
they were yet in their Cradle Laud of the Seven Rivers'), 
freely giving vent to the fellowing espressions of fear for 
loiiy iiiylits, and 'wonder at the sight of long daivits and 
dagsi—^a sfl II 3»* “May 

not the long darkness come over us sr^rr *r! S5ITr 11 
sR-o 35. S’J's, “0 Night, easy bo thou for us to passj 
and become fordable ?S^ii 3T»%®3A. 

“Its (i. c. Night’s) yonder boundary is not seen;” 
nr rranr II a. “0 Dauglder of the sky 

(the Dawn), do not delay or tarry long.” trnfrgfU^ ngST® 
stuun ^ ii ^® ^® 's. “In truth, a 

period of <'e crul dag-'^ has elapsed bctuccu the fiiel appear-' 
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Notv, Mr. Tilak argues that, Jus assertion 
of the Northern Borne of the Aryan race near 
the North Pole, rests upon the Yedic and Aves- 
tic testimony. Because, he writes in his “Arctic 
Home in the Vedas,” as follows: — “ It is upon 
the Yedic passages and legends examined in the 
previous chapters, and the Avestic e^ddence dis- 
cussed above, that we mainly rely for establish- 
ing the existence of the primeval Aryan Home 
in the Arctic regions.” (jy. 390, Ed. 1903 j. 

But, the Soma-sacrifice has been admitted 
by him to be an extremely ancient institution, 
especially as this sacrificial system, as he himself 
admits, “can be clearly traced back to the pri- 

ance of the Dawn on the hoiizon and the actual rjbing of the 
Sun which followed it.” srs^Tr^rsinr 

n ‘ These (Dawns) appear every 

tiiim they are seen, new and fresh and youthful. (Certain* 
ly) tho Devinity of the Gods is great and unique;*’ 

HcirsT n SR-o H. HV. “(Like) the Sun hath 

extended his daily course to an unusual length ; ” 

Sfro %e 30. “In the midway of 

heaven, the Sun unyoked his cai” 

I may here lake this opportunity to remind the Header, 
with advantage that, our sojourn in the Arctic, after having 
-ArydvflWa, \\as only possible in the Tertiary Epoch, as it 
was then that the place was lalitable, and the climate of 
the Arctic Ciicle pkasant and tracing. For, subsequent to 
the Teitiary Epoch, the Great Ice Age had commenced ; and 
the iilace ha> ing in no time been covered with thick sheets 
office and Snow for inilcs together, 1 iad become [unfit for 
habitation any longer. 

14 
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meval age.” In fact, it has been even admitted 
to be “the oldest representative,” and ‘‘forms 
the main feature of the ritual of the Hig-Veda.” 
Soma, therefore, was essentially required for 
Soma-sacrifices, that icere^ and had to he, /;cr* 
formed in the Arctic, for strengthening Indra^ 
and driving away darkness of long and tire- 
some nights. How then was the Soma supplied?’ 
Was it indigenous in the Arctic or the Northern 
tracts of Europe and Asia, and therefore locally 
supplied? No, certainly not. For, nowhere do- 
the ^'eda5 or the Avestic Scriptures saj', that the 
Soma was produced or grown in the Arctic, or 
in the Northern tracts of Europe and jiVsia, or in 
the Central Asiatic Plateaux. On the contrary,, 
the Kig-Veda clearly declares the Region of the 
river Sarasvati, or the Land of the Seven Rivers- 
of Aryavarta. to be the only place of the origin of 
Soma, and none else ( ante pp. 124, 126 (S' I2S,. 
136, lo7). Obviously, therefore, Soma was not pro- 
duced or grown in the aforesaid places, and had 
to be supplied and exported there, — whenever 
required,-froni AryUvarta, its place of origin, to- 
which fact, we have already made reference before 
(ante pp. 138, 145 © 14*9). I may, by the bye, 
take here the opportunity to state that, the so- 
called Soma plant or the Hum-shruh, found in 
Kerman and said to be brought from this place 
for the Eiini juice, is only a substitute and not tho 
genuine Vedic Soma, {Vide antepp.112 @ 115). 
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To re-capitulate. Firstly then, we showed 
and proved from the most ancient and genuine re- 
cords — the Rig- Veda — ^that the/orc??i(75/ ohsciva- 
iion of our Primitive Ancestors, after they were 
able to stand on their own legs, nay to think for 
themselves, or to appreciate and to admire, was 
in respect of the fall of rain from the clouds 
after thunder and lightning, on the Indus, or 
for the matter of that, in the region of the river 
Sarasvati* The fall of rain was naturally sup- 
posed to have been caused by Indra by means 
of his thunderbolt, i.e. lightning, or in the meta- 
phorical language of our Eig-Vedic Bards, hy 
killing Vritra. This exploit of Indra, therefore, 
was considered to be his first heroic deed in the 
Land of the Seven Rivers, as he had made the 
renowned Seven Rivers of Arydvarta flow 
thereby. {Vide ante pp. 97,98,99). This, there- 
fore, we indicated to be the first clue to the 
yan Cradle in the Land [of the Seven Rivet's. 
(ante p. 100 ). Secondly, we drew attention 
to another important fact, that the next 
-observation on the part of our Primitive Anoes- 
itors, after that of the fall of rain, was that of 
light caused by the rise .of the Dawn and the 
Sun, near the river Vip&sh or Beeas in the re- 
gion of the river Sarasvatt. And, here, I may 
he allowed to state, that the creation of the 
Dawn and the ^un constituted, respectively, the 
second and the third heroic deeds of Indra, in the 
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Land of the Seven Rivers. This we pronounc- 
ed to be the second clue to the Aryan Cradle in 
the Land of the Seven Rivers (ante yp. 101,103). 

Obviously, the dropping of water from the 
clouds and the appearance of light on the hori- 
zon, are the most engrossing phenomena of 
Nature ; and as these were primarily observed 
by our Primitive Ancestors in the region of the ' 
river Sarasvatl only, and nowhere else, nay 
neither in the Arctic, nor in any tract of Europe 
and Central Asia, tliey may certainly be said to 
afford us the right clues for ascertaining and de- 
termining the Cradle of the Aryans in the Land 
of the Seven Rivers. (FzJe ante pp.d7 (§) 103), 

Moreover, apart from the fact that our 
Primitiva Ancestors had seen the first showers 
of rain and the first rays of light in the region 
of the Sarasvati or the Land of the Seven Rivers, 
we also made manifest that Indra, who by his 
• heroic deeds had first ni'ide the waters flow and 
then created light for the Aryan man, had fur- 
ther provided him with land, which evidently 
was the Land of the Seven Rivers, as it was 
- the Seven Rivers that were made to flow by 
killing Vi'itra, for supplying water to him, viz. 
the Aryan man. {Vide ante /;/?.106, 107, 108, 109). 

We next showed that, even the river Sara- 
svati, within whose regions all the aforesaid feats 
were executed by Indra, had, like h m (Indra), 
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provided the Aryan man and the sacrljicer, with 
Water and land in her own regions. Nay, she 
as well as Indra had also given him (the Aryan 
man) every possible opportunity to extend his 
sacrifices within and beyond the confines di^the 
renowned Seven Rivers^ and spread his colonial 
Empire beyond the limits oE this his Cradle 
Ldnd^ to the East and the West, the Nortli and 
the South. ( Vide supra pp. 106, 143, 144 ; 
infra p, 165). 

And lastly, we showed, after placing be- 
fore the B/Cader all the requisite particulars, how 
the Soma-plant as also the Soma-sacrijice were 
very important^ not to say legitimate factors, in 
determining our Cradle in Arydvarta^ or even 
in serving as a third due to the fact of our having 
been autochthones^ and not immigrants ov foreign- 
ers', in the Land of the Seven Rive7's ; especially, 
as the Soma-plant — (i. e. the genuine Soma that 
was used by our Rig-Vedic Fore-fathers ) — was 
indigenous in this Land of the Seven Rivers, and 
Was not at all exotic, as it grew nowhere else- 
(ahtepp. 136,137,138). 

7 Obviously, it was the suprious Soma that 
formerly grew, or even now grows, in Mn or 
Persia j and it was used, or is being now utilised, 
as only a substitute for the genuine Xryavartie 
Soma, as the latter was not, and is not even now, 
available in Mn (ante pp, 112 @ 115). 
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1 need hardly say that, I have endeavoured 
to prove this, by quoting chapter and verse, not 
only from the Rig-Veda — the most gejinme^ an- 
tf/e7ijf,and extremely reliable document in- the 
n'orld , — but also from other authentic sources 
iind even independent Avestic testimony (ante z?;;- 
Ill 115,119, 120,139 @ 142,152,153,155,. 
15 7)5 by pointing out further, how the Soma- 
juice, vecpired. for th^Soma-sacriJice in the land of 
continuous long nights, was constantly used to 
strengthen Indra in his fight with the powers of 
darkness (ante pp 138,156); and by even showing 
by means of Vedic evidence, how Centres of 
trade were maintained, and regular traffic esta- 
blished for transportation abroad of the genuine- 
Soma-plant grown in Ary§,varta, or for carrying 

it from this Country to our remotest Arctic* Co- 
lonies, or elsewhere, during the Vedic period. 
{Vide ante/}/?. 145 @ 148.) 



Chapter VII. 

The Region of the River Sarasvati, 
the Aryan Cradle. 


The river Sarasvati is certainly the most 
important in the Yedic mythology. Firstly, for 
the reason, that in point of sanciiiyj she claims- 
and occupies the foremost rank, and secondlj*, 
because, this sanctify has had its 07’igm in the 
fact, that her Region has been supposed to be the 
scene of Creation, and the spot lohere life or vita^ 
Uty had first commenced {vide ante pp, 21, 24-,. 
25.26, 27, 28). 

Moreover, the region of the river Sarasvati,. 
or for the matter of that Arydvarta or India 
Proper, — was also the Aryan Cradle. Since, our 
ancestors of tbe Tertiary period, as would be- 
shown later on, and even their fore-fathers of 
hoary antiquity, nay, the first parents and Pri- 
mitive fore-fathers of tbe whole Aryan race, 
were horn here, were nourished here, and had: 
even handed down to their illustrious descend- 
ents and to posterity, all sorts of ancient tradi- 
tions of their times, and of the still more ancient 
past of the Land of the Seven Rivers, nay, even of 
the region of the most sacred river Sa/i'osvati,. 
who was the Yritra -slayer 
lEsfi" VI. 61, 7), and, as such, the first giver 
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of rain-slw were along with Indra, to our Aryan: 
Progenitors (vide ante/;/?. 21, 100). 

It seems that our ancestors of olden times 
have bequeathed to us an invaluable legacy, 
which, to say the least, is simply a mine of in- 
exhaustible wealth, containing as it does, ex- 
ceedingly rich information on countless subjects. 
I need, here, hardly say, tliat the legacy is the- 
llig-Yeda, and here it is, that our researches are 
likely to be crowned with success, as the mine 
will oj3en valuable shafts, and the seams will 
yield the finest particles of gold sought for, of 
unsurpassed brilliancy. 

It is oljvious that, since, even Nature had, 
as we have been led to believe from Yedic and 
geological evidence, (vide my work The Vedic 
Fathers of Geology pp. 100,35, et seque,and ante 
pp, 24-28), commenced her work of the Creation 
of vitality on the banks,orintheregion,of the river 
Sarasvati, it would, I think, be but proper to 
follow her in the wake, as a sure and safe guide ^ 
AYe have already seen that the region of the Sa- 
rasvati was the scene of creation and of vitality^ 
and according to our Yedic geologists, it was 
there that life had first begun (ante pp. 24-28)- 
Gradually, however, there were countless evolu- 
tions in the phases of life, till Man, the crowning 
piece of creation appeared on the' scene. ' The- 
Sarasvati, therefore, had, after his advent ^ to pro- 
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'vide him ‘with lands for his habiiation, protec- 
tion, and his well-being, nay, for his prosperity 
besides. Ifaturally enough, therefore, he of the 
Humankind^ or at any rate of the Aryan Man- 
kind, having been first born in the region of the 
where life itself had first origin- 
ated ( i^TcTT^r^ i Rig- 
Veda II. 41. 17), she (the Sarasvati), the first 
mother of Mankind, or at any rate of the whole 
Aryan race, having given him birth in the land 
of Arydvarta, had to find out, and therefore did 
actually find out and secure lands for him — her 
child — in this very country of his birth. For, says 
theEik, “And thou (Sarasvati^ hast obtained 
lands for men.” ^ I Eig- 

Veda VI. 61-3). Consequently, she seems to 
■ have been described in the Eig-Veda, and very 
rightly too, as one loho had found out and secur- 
ed lands for Mankind (%fcr«Tt). 

This, therefore, among other reasons, which we 
shall presently show, indicates that Arydvarta 
was the Cradle of the Aryans, if not of Man- 
kind as well. 

"We have thus seen, so far, that the river 
Sarasvati had given us in her own region not only 
life E.V. II, 41.17), but also land for our 

habitation and protection (aT«l?TV: E.V. VI,61.3), 

. and even water (fgr^...E.V. VI, 61.3) or rather 
nourishment (of milk-like water) for the susten- 
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•ance of life R. V. VI. Gl. l4). And 

-evidently, it was for this reason that she was ad- 
'dressed as the best of Mothers (sfi^cT^), the best 
of JRivers («T?tcf^), and the best of Goddesses 
in the Rig-Veda (II. 41. IG). But, 
more than this, the river Sarasvati appears even 
to have been solicited, never to refuse her milk 
to Its — her children 3Tr -T 3Ti- 

1 R, V. VI. Gl. 14). ^^ay, she seems to 
have been verily asked with earnestness, to give 
us glorious treasures, and to kindly condescend 
to accept our attachment and obedience to her. 
ilu like manner, she was also requested to be 
•graciously pleased to confer the favour of treat- 
ing us with kindness and not with contempt^ and 
never allow us to suffer separation^ or to go away 
irom her, to distant dimes. I give here below ' 
the original in full, as it will certainly repay 
jDerusal. 

sr: 'sr TIT r^c^r^TTCRnrorr- 

1% W ?« II 
(Rig-A"eda VI. Gl. 14). 

Griffith renders this into English as fol- i 
' lows: — ‘‘Guide us, Sarasvati, to glorious trea- 
•Isures, refuse us not thy milk, nor spurn us from 
■±hee. Gladly accept our friendship and obe- 
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dience, let us not go from thee to distant coun- 
tries.” ^ 


And all this importunity and pressing so- 
licitations apparently seem to he for no other 
purpose than for propitiating the most sacred 
river Sarasvati, and thus securing her afEection. 
Because, our Yedic ancestors had loved her very 
tenderly, and had even extreme regard andi 
kindly feelings for her. Since, in this respect,, 
she undoubtedly stands pre-eminently supreme^ 
and by far the first even amongst the most be- 
loved and the far-famed Seven Rivers^ known as 
’ETHRPira’: 1. Because, even the very words of 
the Rig-Vedic Rishis, falling as they do from 
then.’ own lips, amply prove the fact, as they 
say, 3cr Sf: f^^TT I <■<:£[- 

n “Yea, she most dear amid 
dear streams, Seven-sistered, graciously inclined 
Sarasvati has, earned our praise.” (GriflSth,. 
Rig-Veda VI, 61. 10), 

1. This indicafes our inborn love and innate afEec- 
tion for the Sdrasvati, in such a way, that the very idea of ' 
eeyaraiion from /(£r, and the thought of going away from 
her to distant lands » which evidently would cause separa* 
tion, was xmheayalile to our Primitive Ancestors and our 
Tedic Foie-fatbers. Obviously, all lands heyond her Region 
which also included the Land of the Seven RiverSt as the 8a- 
lasvatt was one of these Seven Sister rivers: — 

^ V, VJ> 61. 10 ; K. 

V. YL 61. 9 ; ^SRnfJ- Rnjjinrr i S. Y. VII* 36. 6 

were deemed to be distant and foreign. (Manu [I. 23 ; ante^ 

p. 80. ) 
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Obviously, this feeling of deep reverence,, 
high esteem, and great pride in respect of the- 
Sarasvati, on the part of our Primitive AnGestors^ 
seems to have been from the fact that they Tvere 
perfectly cognizant of ail the oldest traditions 
associated with her namcj her hoary antiquity^ 
her divinityj sanctity^ and purity ; and it was- 
cviueiilly fur this reason, that she appears to 
have been designated, as we have seen before, 
the Greatest of Mothers the lest of Bi- 

vers Highest of Goddesses (fR- 

I 11. V. II. 41. 16), nay, even deem- 
ed to be the very region of the origin of vitality 
(r% 1 E. Y. IL 

41. 17 ; vide antepp. 24 @ 28). 

Surely, one may very easily mark this- 
spontaneous flow of the tenderest of feelings, of 
the altogether unaffected love, and of the 
highest regard for the river Sarasvati, emanat- 
ing as it does from our Tertiary ancestors at 
every step, whenever she happens to be address- 
ed, or even when her very name is mentioned. 
I would, therefore, humbly venture to ask the 
Reader to give due consideration to this matter, 
and see whether, if we were, as has been sup- 
posed by some under a mistaken notion, really 
foreigners in Aryavarta or the Land of the Be- 
nowned Seven Bivers — then, is iz I ask, possi- 
ble to feel so much, nay, so very tenderly, and 
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'even so keenly, for this small stream of the 
•Sarasvati, which is not only far away from the 
■Great Asiatic Plateaus, (from which by the bye, 
it has been erroneously imagined^ we immigrat- 
'cd into India), but far away even from the 
North-Western Frontier or the passes of the 
Hindukush, and immeasurably so from Central 
Asia, or the Continent of Europe, or the Arctic 
Niegions, the equally erroneously supposed Cra- 
<dles of the Aryans. 

In fact, the idver SarasvatJ was deemed 
•holy, simply on account of the fact, that hers 
•was the region, where life had first commenced 
( vide antep. 24 ) , — the region, that was sup- 
posed to be the scene of creation ( ante p, 77 ) ; 
•-the region, that jpresented us with a home-grown 
Poetry, home-grown Beligion, home-grown Lite- 
rature, and home-grown Civili:ation, surround- 
'ed by the choicest, the richest, and the loveliest 
:sceuery, all its own ; nay, the region that seems 
to have been strongly protected from foreign 
inroads even by Nature herself, by the well 
•defined pei'manent boundai-ies on all sides: viz. 
the highest Alountain Ramparts of the Snowy 
Himalayas to ihe North, the Vindhyan Ranges to 
dhe South, and ihe Eastern and the Western. 
Oceans to ihe East and the West. 
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Mention of tbe River Sarasvatlj first 
aod before all, vYitb tbe greatest 
respect and. affection. 

It was evidently for this reason that very 
honourable mention seems to have been made, and 
aflEectionately reverential notice appears to have 
been taken, of the river Sarasvat^, in the very 
beginning and even in the earlier portions of the 
Kig-Veda (1. 3.10,11,12; 1. 164. 49 ; 11. 30. 8; 11. 
41.16,17; &c.), notwithstanding the patent fact 
that she, far away from India’s W’^estern Fron- 
tier, is not only a small river, but runs in the 
Central part, or rather forms the Western boun- 
dary of the Central Region of Northern India, 
better known as theTTii4?^ and tersely defined by 
Manu, our great Law-giver, as follows : T%lTcn^- 

ll (II. 21). Nay, even the sanc- 
iiiy of the river Sarasvati appears to have been 
very scrupulously announced, first and before all, 

in the Rig-Veda gf? R. Y. 

I. 3. 10). While, elsewhere, she has been de- 
clared to be the terrible destroyer of the cloud- 

Serpent-Vritra i f5rffT...R. 

Y. YI. 67. 7), and as such, one who had made 
the beneficent showers of water, flow for the 
man R. Y. YI. 61. 3). But, 

more than this, she is said to have even procur- 
ed for, and given land to him 
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R V. YI. 61. 3), and her suckling breast 
— or rather her watery bed — has been described 
as the exhausiless spring of pleasure^ the feeder o£ 
the choicest things, the giver o£ wealth, &c., in 
the following verse: — 

(^ 0^0 «%). 

But, this is not the only, or, as sojne may 
very naturally suppose, the solitary instance, in 
which the river Sarasvati or her region has been 
so prominently mentioned, and before every 
thing else, by our Rig-Vedic Fore-fathers, ac- 
cording to their own personal experience, or at 
any rate, in accordance with the traditional im- 
pressions received by them from our Primitive 
Ancestors. For, it appears that the region of the 
river Sarasvati was probably the theatre of all 
activities, and the Centre from which our Colo- 
nies had radiated in all directions Or, rather, 
it was the starting-point from which our ances- 
tors of yore had extended first to the East and 
then to the West, as also to the North and the 
South, thus spreading themselves beyond all foes, 
and beyond the regions of the other sisters of the 
river Sarasvati, viz. the world-renowned Seven 
Rivers of ArySvarta, including herself. And 
all this seems to have been fully borne out by 
the Rig-Yedic evidence, which, therefore, we in- 
tend to produce presently, and exhibit it to the 
Reader for corroboration of facts. 
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Onr first iiiovtiiicnt or iiiigralioii to iho Kasi 
of tlic liivpr iSarasvall. 

Having been born in the region of the ri- 
ver Saras vati as stated before (ante p. 165 ), the- 
first movement or emigration of our Primitive 
Anscetors was to the East of this river, and as 
onr hoary fore-fathers were Sacrijice4oving Aj'- 
yansj all the paraphernalia of sacrifice had natur- 
ally accompanied them there, as also to regions- 
to the West of the river Sarasvati, ■where tliey 
had subsequently gone from their first Colonies 
to the East of the river Sarasvati, that were then 
established as far as the river Sadd-Nira, which 
river, however, they (our hoary Fore-fathers) did 
not then cross, owing to the tracts beyond the: 
river having been extremely damp, marshy^ 
unhealthy, as also uninhabitable, and the nature 
of the climate thereof inhospitable. {Vide below 
Chapter XII, Agni). 

In fact, the most ancient and extremely 
reliable evidence is found in the Rio;- Veda, and 
this tells us that the sacred river — the Saras- 
vati — was not only the region of the Origin of 
vitality (t% \ R- 

V. 11. 41. 17 ; ante pp. 21 @ 28), but that she- 
was also the Mother of mothers R. W 

11. 41. 1 6) that had given land (3Tg’?n'^T%?q': R. 
V. VI. 61. 3) and 77n7/{: (q^^.^.R.V. \l. 61.1 4> 
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to men of the land, viz. the Aryans — 

V. VI. 61. 3) ; that she was even re- 
•quested nci'er to refuse this nourishment of her 
milk (that is, water) to us . .'TeT^T JTT ^ 

-3TT I R. V. VI. 61. 14) ; that it was from 
the region of this ^rivei^C^nr Home and Cradle- 
that onr Primitive Ancestors had emigrated to dis' 
tant lands beyond the Seven Rivers and had gone 
beyond all foes through the favour of the Saras- 
vati ^ ^cTTeRT i 

•^iTcT!i;...R. V. VI. 61. 9) ; that it was from this 
pii'ot that we had spread ourselves in all direc- 
tions and had extended our Colonies to the East 
-and the West, the North and the South, with a 
irequest to Indra, to enable us to carry our victo- 
rious arms to aU the regions of the globe — East 
-and West, North and South — and hoist our flag 
there, after destruction of all our enemies (3TT 
sTfsr ^ fgscTT arfHm^fqrqTgt 
artn^fNt R. V. X. 131. 1) ; 

that it was from this region of the Sarasvati, that 
•our Primitive Forefathers had emigrated, with 
the Sacrificial Fire, first to the East of the river 
Sarasvati (3T?r...f6rT ^^TR«T3pj;...R. V. I. 31. 4), 
•-as far as, and even beyond, the river SadS. nird ; 
-and that this, the then remote part of the East, 
where they had for the first time emigrated and 
•established colonies, having been found very 
•damp, unhealthy, and as such of inhospitable 
tcharacter, (because,- the tract was not burnt by 
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fire, vide below p. 177, Shata— Patha-Bralima- 
narn, I. 4. 1. 10), they had to return to the AVest 
tliesc Colonies, viz. to the banks of the Saras- 
vati (3Trs'Tt5«T: 1 P. V. I. 31. 4), of -which a 
synoptical view with a few details will be found 
in the Rig- Veda, presently. 

Moreover, even in another place (Rig-Yeda 
IV. 15. 4), Agni {Fire) is said to have been 
kindled in the East (3^1 ), in the house of Sriii- 
jaya {^^i I «. y), 

by Devavata and Devashravas — the two sons of 
Bharata— (3Tfif^ I 

^oiro 

'^.5'^.^). Andi the Eastern spot where Agni 
was thus borji) or teas first kindled, seems to 
have been the region of the rivers SarasvatJj 
Drishadvati, and Apayil, as express mention is 
made of these very rivers in the Rig- Veda (TIL 
23. 4), in respect of the place where he was set... 

ST^! 

n y II 

(^O y). 

*‘He (Devavata), on an auspicious day, set 
thee in the Earth’s most lovely station in 113,’s 
place, in the region of the rivers — the Drishad- 
vati, the ApayA, and the Sarasvati. Shine, 
therefore, 0 Agni, with lustre.” 
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All this, therefore, is certainly consistent 
'with what has already been said in respect of 
■our Origin in ihe Region of the most sacred ri- 
■ver — tlie Sarasvati, — and in regard to the Aryan 
Cradle in ZryCamrta ov Land of the Seven 
Rivers 

Thus, while on the one hand, the oldest do* 
'cumentin the world — tlie Rig-Yeda — informs 
.us of our first emigration from ihe Aryan' 
Cradle^ viz. from the region of the river Sarasvatt* 
•to the East, the Shata-Patha-Brdlnnaiia, on 
••tht other hand, confirms this view, corrobo- 
.rates the fact, and gives us requisite details 
•in respect of our first settlements in, and emi- 
gration to the East of, the tract beyond the 
SadS, 'JJTird river, which being very important 
from the traditional^ historical^ and research- 
point of vieio, I make no apology to place 
before the Reader a few extracts from the Ori- 
.ginal Sanskrit text, with its English translation 

^ JTTssr^rT ST?r — 

3T«rTs^ ... 

■Trr«i^ ) ^ snqr^: mft 

5f*ilcTJT^ 

JTT«Rr: I ^ fJiT: ^51^ 5r^^- 

I i af ^ !Tr%- 

^^cTfs^mirwr sicnn^ laisrf^isnr 
'•sflrsrr i cTct tJCcrtlsrn^W 
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ar^sTci^cf^ sfrer ^rRcnc^gr^^f^r^r 

%s^T5T>wiriH I Hif 3- ft 

1 5Hr sft ^- 

%r s^^ETT in^jn' t^^r- 

5T^«ir I g- ^cTT^ 3TT«r5r: mi ^r^rRrft i stq 

^ srr^rjf i %qT ^m^- 

fRrftr i ( ^qr^rsn^ari^ \ i.^.hKo) 

“Videgba the Mathava bore Agni Vai^va- 

nara ill his mouth When, immediately on 

the mention o£ butter (glirita), Agni Yai’vAnara 
flashed forth from his mouth ; he could not re- 
strain him, so lie issued from his mouth, and 
then fell down to this earth. Videgha the Ma- 
thava was then on (or in) the Sarasyat^. (Agni) 
then traversed this earth, burning towards the 
East- Gotama Rahi^gana? and Videgha the j\fd- 
thava followed after him as he burned onward. 
He burnt across all these rivers ; but he did not 
burn across the Sadd Nira, which descends from 
the northern mountain (the Himala}^^) The 
Brithmans formerly did not use to cross this 
river, because it had not been burnt across, by 
Agni Vaiavdnara. But, now,manyBrAhmans(live) 

1 For, Gotnma llahagana was the priest of Videgha 
the Milthava, as mentioned in the Shata Patha Brahniana 
(iT?ir»TreTjfi‘ sir^r • ^ro v® ^.c-.t, 9 =). In 

tliQ Rig'Veda also, wo Sad Gotama Rahilgncas praising 
Agni and oft singing his lauds. (3T5'^fiTr£*r!nT 3T?fr^ >TgJT- 
I ^jT'^WTJrrstra Tne verses uttered 

by Gotami Bahftgana will be found in the Rig-Veda. 
(V. 26.2 ; V. 26.3, VIII. 44.16). 
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to the East o£ it. It used to be uninhabitable 
and s^7ampy, being untasted by Agni VaiavA- 
uara. It is now, however, habitable ; for Bn'ili- 
inans have caused it to be tasted by sacrifices. 
In the end of summer, this river is, as it were, 
incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt 
across, by Agni Vai4vAnara. Videgha the 
Mathava spake : ‘where shall I abide’ ? [Agni] 
replied, ‘Thy abode (shall be) to the east of this 
(river).’ This stream is even now the boundary 
of the Kosalas and Yidehasj for, they are MAtha- 
vas.” (Muir’s Original Sanskrit Tests. Vol. II. 
pp 402,403. Edition 1871). 

From these quotations, it will easily be 
perceived that before Agni (Fire) was taken 
from the Sarasvatt to the Further East, viz. to 
the SadA NirA River and even beyond it, the 
same (that is, Agni) was in i/ie region of the ■ 
river Sarasvatt, as it was originally the place of * 
its birth. Since, vitality having commenced on 
the banks or in the region of this river, all life - 
had its origin in it, and fire too was first kindled 
there {Vide ante pp. 174,175). Evidently, our ■ 
first emigration began Eastwai’d from this region 
(that is, of the river Sarasvatt), to Behar and 
Bengal, and this might, with good reason, be 
said to be the real beginning of the spread of ' 
our Colonies, and the extension of our settle- • 
ments abroad, nay, even beyond the river SadA- 
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subsequently, and later on, beyond AryS.- 
varta also ( Vide ante pp, 142,143,155,156 
and below Chapter XII. Agni). 

It was on this account that the Shata Patha. 
Brahma 7 za hath said that “the Videgha Mdthava 
was then on the river Sarasvati, that is, before 
Agni (Fire) was taken to the East of this river 
JTr«r5r strt i ’T© gro 

); that after leaving the region of the 
river Sarasvati, it traversed this Earth, burning 
towards the East” trg- 

gf^|cfTi3;.l iro gro ) ; and that when owing to 
climatic considerations and the inhospitable na- 
ture of the region to the Farther East, it was 
found that our settlements and colonies which 
had emigrated, along with the Sacrificial Fire 
from the Arydvartic Cradle or the region of 
the Sarasvati to the East (aT7^...?ciT r... 

R. V. I. 31.4), could no more thrive there, it 
was resolved to leave, (in this our Eastern colony 
beyond the Sadd Nira river), only a few mea 
from amongst our colonists for further trials 
and return the rest to the West (arcTC 5^7 • *' 
R. Y. I. 31.4). 

I may here venture to state further, that, 
the skeleton of all these very important facts 
appears in the Rig-Yeda itself, while the Shata. 
Patha BrS,hma?za presents it in its original form,, 
makes it stand- with its traditional import,. 
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invests it mth flesh and blood, infuses life into 
it; gives it its real- significance and historical value, 
restores the almost forgotten past, and thus 
■seems to have done but signal service to the 
-cause of history. For, without an explanation and 
without a proper guide, it was not easy to under- 
stand what the text of the Rig- Veda, quoted 
herein before (ante pp 174:, 176 ), really meant. 
The Shata Patha Brilhmana, therefore, has 
•come to our aid, and explained so much of it, as 
really required an explanation. 

Besides, even in the Rig-‘\'‘eda (111.33 ; X. 
75.5,6), the direction of our march and the line 
of our observation, seem obviously from the 
East to the West, as we And Rishi Vishvdmitra 
^35 R. V. m 33,5), the Purohit or 
Family Priest of king Sudds gomg to the coun- 
try beyond the Indus, from the river Sarasvatlj 
which appears to have been first mentioned in 
-the Rig-Veda (I. 3.10) with great reverence 
and was,'duringVedic times, 
■the seat of Sacrifices and -ithe established place 
where Sacrifcial^Sessions were always held 
^ 1 Ait. Br. I. 19 ; 

¥lt : ^e| rsr r I Ka ush. Br. XII. 3). He 

;had,therefore,come to the confluence^of the’rivers 
Vipdsh (Beeas) and Shutudri (Sutledge) [ 

R.* V. ni. 33.1 ; 3T??Tr 5tnTRrrir=^t% 
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^^1 R, Y.III. 33.2 ], and vN^anted to cross them^ 
and the Indus^ TIT<|crTIT?T^T^ TW^- 

I R. V\ ill. 33. 3 ). This accord- 
ingly Tvas done, as the rivers had become ford- 
able, after listening to the prayers of Vishvamitra 

^ I R. y. III. 33. 10), who had come with 
the warrior host — the Bharatas — in cart and 
chariots, and had, therefore, supplicated the 
rivers to give jpassage to them all ^ 
€11^ I R- y. in. 33. 5 ; 

^ 5 ^TcT ^ I 

5 5r?Tw TfisTaT ^qRT srm srs^TT! ^^tm- 
rt: n R. V. III. 33. 9); ante pp. 68 @ 71 ). 

1. The rivers directly referred to in the hymn (R- V- 
111. 33) evidently seem to be the Shuludii (Siiiledgc), the 
Vipash (Bccas), and Clio Sindhn (R. V. Ill- 33. 1: 111- 33- 3), 
although after crossing the confluence, i iher rivers of the 
Panjab sire nleo met in the way, before coining to the Indus. 

In R, V- HI- 33. 3, Ssiyana tabes not as denoting 
the Indus, but supposes it to be an epithet of Shuiudri, 
meaning or flowing. Tlie use of the plunil nuniberj 
however, in the text of the sulsequent veises (vi/. 
fq^=^mwr*i in verse 4; in verse 

5; 3TWi in vertc 6; 

in verse 9; ^up^i^rr in verse 10; and 

v^r-j g^nTTj as nlso ^HtTf in verse 12 ;), having created 

newdilHcult}^ Sanaya baa endeavoured to explain it away, by 
saying that the plural is used for the dual, in token of res- 
pect: — But, there appears no need, 
whatever for this. For, there is the express mention of the 
^three rivers, viz. the Sutledge (gy g5{l ), the Becas 
and the Indus nnd the plural was ntirposely used to 

denote these three rivers* 
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Thus, the Bharatas, our Indo- Aryan ances- 
tors, had crossed these rivers (^aT^55Ef?;clTJ — R> 
Y. HI. 33. 12), and their direction of march was 
^videndy from East to West ; that is, from the 
river Sarasvali, (where YishvS,mitra-the family 
priest of king Sudas-was loaded with sacrificial 
riches), tp some place beyond the Indus. 

Moreover, apart from the evidence cited 
heretofore .(ante pp.16-180), Rig-Yeda (El. 53. 
11) also seems to lend countenance to the view, 
that our Colonies and conquests extended from 
the region of the river Sarasvati, first to the 
East of it (sm^), then to the West (STIT^), and 
after that to the Horth (<f ^«^). For, we find 
that the poet YishvS,mitra has actually asked 
his sons and descendants-the Kushikas-to be 
attentive to let go (^ qifa) 

the horse of King Sudds for wealth, power, and 
conquests, and thus enable him' (the King) to 
•destroy the enemy in the East, the West, and 
the North (3T^ I 

■srnrqHS^’T^TT u R. Y. HI. 53. ll). Besides, 

Rig-Yeda (X. 131. 1) also indicates the direc- 
tion of our ■victorious arms first to the East of 
ithe region of the river Sarasvati, and then to the 
West, North, and South, in turn {vide ante 
■p. 143 ) ; and the mention of the rivers of 
Arydvarta in the Rig-Yeda (X. 75. 5, 6), com- 
mencing from the Ganges in the East, and end- 

x6 
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ing -with the Kubhft, the Gomati, the Krumu,. 
&c., in the "West, equally proves the direction of 
our march and the line of our observation from- 
the East to the West, beyond the Land of the 
Seven Rivers {r.ide ante pp. 68 @ 72). 

Thus, it will be observed, that this, among 
other reasons, of which I shall give details pre- 
sently, constitutes a clue to our Cradle and the 
Aryan Home in the region of the river Saras- 
vati, and is an obvious indication of the fact of 
cur first emigration from it, Easticards ; which, 
therefore, being of great moment and of the ut- 
most importance, from a historical' point of 
view, has naturally attracted the attention it 
deserved, of Western scholars. For, Muir in. 
his observations on the Institutes of Manu (II: 
17-22) says: “The manner in which these se- ' 
veral countries, (viz. (1) Brahmtivarta, (2) Brah- 
marshi Desha, including {a) Kurukshetra, (Jj) 
Matsya, (c) PanchS,la, and {d) Saurdshtra, (3)‘ 
Madhya Desha, and (4) Aryavarta, are here-, 
successively introduced, seems to intimate that 
the Aryans proceeded gradually from the banks 

of the Sarasvati towards the East and the- 

South”... (Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Yol.. 
II. p. 401, second Edition 1871). While, Weber, 
another eminent scholar, having noticed the 
fact in the ShataPatha BrS,hmana (I, 4. 1. 10), 
in respect of tlie advance of the Brdhmans and’ 
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ihe spread of iJieir religious rites in an easterly 
•direction from the hanks of the Sarasvati, seems 
to have been instrumental in drawing the re- 
■quisite attention of all scholars to the remark- 
able legend contained in it, in regard to Agni 
Vaishvdnara (Fire), issumg <out in the region of 
ihe river Sarasvaii, traversing the earth thence^ 
and burning it towards the east. (Vide Ind. 
Stud. 1. 170.) 

9 

•Both these scholars, however, erroneously 
maintain, with a few others, that the Aryans 
had their original home in the Central Asiatic 
Plateaux, (while, other Occidental scholars are 
even for the European Hypothesis and the Arc- 
tic Theory), arguing that from these early seats, 
the ancestors of the Perso- Aryans must have 
emigrated towards the South-West, those of the 
indo-Aryans to the South-East, and the fore- 
fathers of the European nations to the West and 
the North ; that the Hindus or the Indo-Aryans 
had entered India as foreigners^ from the North- 
West ; that after crossing the Hindukush, they 
had advanced step by step along the rivers of 
the Panjab ; and that after traversing this land 
•of the five rivers, they had established them- 
■selves in the region of the Sarasvati. 

In like ma,nner, Professor MacdoneU, too, 
•considers the Indo-Aryans to be “invaders^' of 
India, and as mda foreigrters in the Land of the 
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Seven Rivers, For, says he, “In the first place^ 
the home of the Yedic tribes is revealed to u&. 
by the geographical data which the hymns yield. 
From these we may conclude with certaintyi 
that the Aryan invaders, after having descended 
into the plains, in all probability through the 
western passes of the Hindu Kush, had already 
occupied the north-western corner of India which 
is now called by the Persian name of Panjab, or 
“Land of Five Rivers.” (Sanskrit panclia, five^ 
and water ; vide Macdoneirs History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p, 139, Edition 1900). 

But, this Central Asian theory, as also the 
European hypothesis, and the Arctic question^ 
have not the least foundation, and derive wo-. 
support from, any ancient authority or original 
testimony, either Yedic or Zendic. Since, even. 
Muir, the stanch advocate of the Central Asian 
Theory, admits that, “so far as I know, none o£ 
the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancient,.- 
contain any distinct reference or allusion to the- 
foreign origin of the Indians.” {Vidje Muir’s 
Original Sanskrit Texts, Yol. II, p. 322. Second 
Edition 1871), The supposition, therefore, of 
the Aryan immigration into India, erroneous as- 
it is, as would be presently shown, seems to have- 

1. It must, however, be borne in mind that, these are 
^'interminable discussions known as the Aryan Controversy.”' 
(Vide thelraperial Gazetteer of India. Vol. I. p. 299. Edi- 
tion 1907 1 ante jj. 76 note h ). 
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Ibeen advanced probably on the flimsy ground, 
that mention is made of the river Kabul or the 
Vedic KubhS,, and also of the other rivers of the 
Panjab, inthe celebrated verses of the Big- Veda 
^(X. 75. 5, 6). {yide ante pp. 69,70.) But, 
with all deference to the Oriental and Occidental 
scholars of note, I should like here also, as I 
have done before, to invite the attention of the 
Header to the very important and yet ignored 
fact, that the verses (Rig- Veda X. 75. 5, 6), on 
which the scholars rest their authority, make 
■mention of all the rivers of ArySvarta in succes- 
•-sion, commencing Jrom the Ganges in the East to 
ihe Kuhhd in the West. This, therefore, obvi- 
ously indicates the line of acute observation /rom 
East to West, and shows moreover the direction 
lof march of our Vedic Ancestors and Primitive 
Fore-fathers, /rom j&as? West, and certainly' 

•not from West to East, as expressed by Profes- 
sor Weber and other scholars. {Vide ante 
jpp.68-7il.) 

Turning to Max-JIiiller, we find him writ- 
ing as follows in respect of the matter: “The 
main stream of the Aryan nations has always 
flowed towards the north-west. RTo historian 
■can tell us by what impulse those adventurous 
nomads were driven on through towards the 

isles and shores of Europe At the first dawn 

•of traditional history we see these Aryan tribes 
migrating across tHe snow of the HimS.laya, 
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southward toward the ‘SSeven- Rivers” (the Indus>. 
the five rivers of the Paniab and the Sarasvati)^ 
and ever since India has been called their home.”' 
(History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 12, 
13, Edition 1859). While Muir alleges that,, 
*‘The immigration of the Arians, the progenL 
tors of the Br3,hmanical Indians, into India from 
the north-west, is further rendered probable by 
the fact that the writers of the Vedio hymns 
appear io be most familiar with the countries 
lying in that direction, i <?., with the north- 
western parts of India itself, as well as with the 

countries bordering on or beyond the Indus ” 

(Muir’s 0. S. T. II, 341). He further makes di- 
rect reference to the Rig-Yeda, and’ in quoting 
Roth says, “On this point I borrow the follow- 
ing remarks from Professor Roth’s work on the 
Literature and History of the Yeda, p, 136: — 
‘The Sindhu (Indus) is well known and fre- 
quently celebrated in the hymns of the Rig-Yeda, 
while at present I know of only one hymn in 
which the Ganges is mentioned, and that only 
in a subordinate capacity. This passage occurs 
in one of the hymns ascribed to Sindhukshit, son 
of Priyamedha (X. 75. 5), which is addressed to' 
the Sindhu, ‘^the most copious of streams’ (apa- 
sam apastama). The other rivers are solicited' 
to regard graciously the praises of the poet, 
which are dedicated to the Sindhu.” (Muir’s- 
Original SansMt Texts, Yol. IE, p. 341. . S'e- 
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cond Edition, 1871). Moreover, Max-Miiller 
has called the Hindus or rather the Indo- Aryans 
foreigners in the Land of the Seven Rivers, as 
he says that “the Aryans stepped as stran- 

gers into some of the happy fields^ and valleys 

along the Indus or the Ganges.” (India. 

"What can it teach us ? p. 101, Edition 1883). 
But, there certainly appears no evidence what- 
ever, in respect of their having been immigrants 
in the Land of the Seven Rivers. On the con- 
trary, the Yedic and Avestic testimony strongly 
corroborates and confirms our old, not to say 
hoary traditions, in respect of our having been 
autochthonous ]xx Ary§,varta, or the Land of the- 
Seven Rivers. 

How, the enumeration of the great river 
Ganges, to the East of AryS.varta or the Land of 
the Seven Rivers^ in R. V. X.75. 5, and the sub- 
sequent mention of all the rivers, step by step, 
to the West of it (i. e. the Ganges), in succession, 
terminating in the western frontier river-thst 
Kubha or the the Kabul of Afganistan in R. Y. 
X. 75. 5,6 — indicates, beyond any manner of 
doubt, the real direction of our march and the- 
line of observation^ from the East towards the- 
. West. But, this fact seems to have been alto- 
gether ignored by many Oriental and OccidentaL 
scholars, oi at any rate lightly set aside. 
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Probably, as already intimated (ante pp. 
■71,185 ), the mention of the rivers Kubhtlj 
Gomati, Krumu, and others in (P. V. X, 7 5. 6), 
has been supposed by these scholars to lend 
■countenance to their view in respect of the Indo- 
Aryans having been foreigners in Aryavarta, 
and come from the passes of the Hindu Kush. 
But, all this, is certainly no sure and safe guide 
for determining our foreign origin, or our immi- 
gration into the Land of the Seven Rivers, in the 
face of weighty evidence and well established 
traditions, handed down by our Primitive Ances- 
tors of hoary antiquity, proving the fact of our 
having been autochthonous in India. 

There are, moreover, some other points 
which are most important, and as such must 
■not be forgotten, nor lost sight of, nor even 
ignored. These, therefore, I venture to place 
before the Header for due consideration. In the 
first place, if our Primitive Ancestors were really 
foreigners or immigrants in the land of the Seven 
Rivers, as has been erroneously supposed by 
some, they must certainly have met with, even at 
the beginning, nay at the very threshold of 
India and before crossing its frontier, the stu- 
pendous Himfilayan Chain and the river KubhS 
of the Yedic times, or the modern Kabul. Evid- 
ently, such barriers having had to be crossed just 
at the commencement, as also the great Indus 
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before entering the interior of Ary^varta, and' 
approaching the most sacred river Sarasvati,, 
■which, as stated in the Encyclopajdia Britannica 
(Vol. I, p. 579, Edition 9 th), “leaves the Hima- 
layas to the west of the Jamna,' passes close to 
Thaneshwar in the Panjab, and loses itself in the 
sands of Sirhind, 400 miles north-west of Alla- 
habad,” it is in the very nature of things that 
these (viz. the Himalayas, the KubhA, the In- 
dus, &c), should have been first described in the . 
order of observation by our Kig-Vedic Kishis 
and would, naturally enough, have been so 
noticed by them, or at any rate reference made 
to them in some way or other, at the very outset»- 
if ’at all they had passed these, while immigrat- 
ing into the Land of the Seven Rivers. 

But, astonishingly enough, quite the con- 
trary appears to have been the case. For, leav- 
ing all these frontier boundaries aside, which 
seem to be extremely significant, and as such 
certainly too prominent to be omitted by these 
shrewd Bri%man Aryans, and the so-called 
immigrants and strangers, {if at all our Primi- ■ 
five Ancestors were immigrants and strangers in 
the Land, as erroneously supposed by some; and 
they undoubtedly 'were very acute observers of 
Nature and even of her surroundings), we find . 
the Rig-Vedic Poets addressing the river Sara— 
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•svati first} and almost in the beginning in R.V. 
1. 3. 10-12, when it but formed the Eastern 
boundary of Fancha Nada or the Pan- 

jab, and the Western limit of Madhya Desha or 
the Central Region, with that deep respect and 
affection^ which are only due to a traditionally 
revered and extremely ancient river ^ announcing 
with applause her sanctity (TleT^ R V. I. 3; 
10) and other laudable qualities (cn‘r%»fi«r^ !••• 
R. y. I. 3. 10), thinking her to be an 
inspirer of joyous hymns and pious pleasant feel- 
ings ^sjcTTSTf %cT?cfi- I R. Y. 

I, 3. 11), and even going the length of calling 
her “our own'' (ST: R. Y. I. 3. 10) j 

1;hereby inculcating . deep rooted idea that .the 
river Sarasvati belonged to them only and to none 
else ; establishing thereby their exclusive claim 
on her ; nay, thus enjoying the privilege denied 
to others by Nature herself ; .and debamng others ' 
from participation in her favours. But, this is 

1. Perhaps, here an argument would be advanced that; 
the Big-Vedic hymns and verses have not been arranged in 
chronologicsl order. But, although this is true, still the 
important Western Boundaries o£ the Land of the Seisen Ri^ 
vere do not at all appear anywhere in the Big- Veda, to have 
l)cen mentioned in a xoay to indicate the direction of march of 
our Ancestors from to East. On the Contrary, the di^ 
reciionof our migrations^ as shown before j:y>.69,71,185) 
seems to be from East to Westy and -proves, moreover, that 
wo had emigrated from Arydcarta^ known during the Vedic 
^imes as the Land, of the Seoen Rioers* 
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not all. For, the very next verse (R. V. I. 3. 
12) is situ pregnant with greater significance,, 
deeper meaning, and proEounder expression of 
thought, as it conveys the idea that in addition 
to the purifying duty of the river Sarasvati. 
(trror ff! V. I. 3.10), ‘she has had 

other most important functions to perform. In 
the execution of these, therefore, ‘ she floods her 
regions with water, nay fills them with light,, 
and brightens them aU with intellect and wis- 
dom ’ (?Ttr aro?: l 

Ki<|5iQ 11 R. V. I. 3. 12). 

In fact, we observe, as regards the river 
Saras vati, that traditional familiarity of our- 
Vedic Forefathers and of our FrimitiveAiicestors, 
that intimate aequairdanee loith her vast Region 
and its surroundings, that copious outburst of 
reverence in respect of her, that natural tender- 
ness of feeling /or her, and even that innate love 
a.ndi fond affection for her — their Mother, which 
no immigrants or foreigners in the Land of the- 
Seven Rivers, could ever possibiy feel or show, or 
even affect to show, in any way and under what- 
ever circumstances, how-so-ever long their stay 
in the country might be. 

Besides, we have already seen that Manu,. 
our great Law-Griver, also records the oldest tra- 
ditions of the Region lying between the two Divine- 
Rivers — the Sarasvatt and the Drishadvatt— 
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as having been the God-created Hegion and the 
■Scene of Creation {vide ante pp. 77 @82), and 
■all these deep-rooted traditions of great antiquity 
in regard to this region, obviously cluster round 
it and appear even in the ]\Iahil, Bhdrata. But, 
more than this, even before, and at the time of 
the l^Ialid Blifirata, the idea having taken a deep 
root, had a firm hold on the Indian mind, that 
the region lying between the two divine rivers, 
viz. the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, was the 
only scene of creation^ as it was the tract fashion- 

■ ed by God, In fact, in the jilaha Bhurata, it 

has been called Brahmdvarta ^ 

1 5TO ^tto I^Tow, the ex- 
pression god-created or the tract fashion- 

ed by God, appears to have had a very great 
significance, and it emphatically presents to us 

■ the deep-rooted traditions of Our Aryan Cradle 

having been in Brahmiivarta, and as such in 
Aryavarta alone, and nowhere else. ' There is, 
moreover, another verse in the j\Iahii Bhdrata, 
which is also very interesting. For, this says 
that, “the region has its own hoary traditions and 
customary usages" ^ MKT^- 

sjnTnTcf: l), handed down from age to age and 
transmitted from generation to generation, which, 
• therefore, have been supposed to be the only pure 
•usages I Maha Bharata, XIV, 

110. 45). But, above all, there is yet a third 
Terse, and this is certainly pregnant with mean- 
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ing, in as mucli as it declares that the Brahmar- 
shi-Desha, or for the matter of that Arjavarta, 
is o model region of discipline and order, and 
that “from a Brahman born in that region, all 
men on earth(if5|o^|4H4*lWelT: i) should receive 
their lessons in their respective duties and respon- 
sibilities,” I 

5^: I M. Bh. XIV. 110. 47). For easy reference, 
I herein below quote the verses from the Mahfi.- 
Bh&rata, and these as also others seem, with a 
few variations, to have been repeated by Manu 
in (II. 17, 18, 20), for confirming the hoary tra- 
ditions in respect of our Cradle in AryAvarta. 


II aa ii 

5Tf|iTr^ q- 3n^: I 

troffsrf ^ iiyt^n 

# ^ 5^5: ^S?Tf ^cCJnsRlT: liavSIl 

(gTw w^f^TR ' d STo ??o). " 


(The South Indian Texts Edition.) 

Apart from this, we must never lose sight 
of the fact, that the expression in the Code of 
Manu (II. 23) that, “Me Country of the barba- 
rians or the Mlechhas is altogether different 
(from Aryavarta : qT* II JT® 

^^), has certainly the significance all its own. 
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Nay, it even bears the stamp of the hoary anti- 
quity liig-Veda, as Arydvarta (sTT^rWff 

referred to in the Code (II. 22) is said 
by KuUuka — the Commentator — to be the Coun- 
try of the Aryas^ loh&re' they were horn^ are ever 
horn^ and will he horn over and over again-. 
(sTTsrr 3T3ri5rH% 3?r : \ 

vide Blanu’s Code and KuUuka’s Commentary j; 
II. 22), ]\Ioreover, the region of the river .Sara- 
svati seems to have been declared as the Region 
of God (H 1...5TO ^fo ^\s), or 

the scene of Creation^ just as the llig-Veda had 
announced the Region of the -river Sarasvati''fO' 
he the Godfashioned tract (’EiTT^^^ .R. V. III. 
33, 4) and to he one, where there' was the Ori- 
gin of vitality, or where life had first commenced 
irfd |5Eit I R. V. II. 41. 

17 ; vide ante pp. 24 © 26). 

If, therefore, our Primitive Ancestors or- 
even our Vedic Forefathers had really invaded' 
this Land of the Seven Rivers, had they, as- 
foreigners, acquired it hy force of arms, or had they 
thus subjugated it and hronght its people under 
their yoke as conquerors, the circumstance would 
have, by all means, been certainly recorded with 
supreme pride and pre-eminence, na}^ with much 
pomp and pleasure. Besides, if this invasion- 
had really occurred, as a matter of fact, it 
would, in all pro^bility, have been mentioned 
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•with extreme .national glorification, and even 
alluded to, in some triumphant way or other, 
in the ancient literature o£ the Country. But, 
no such thing having ever happened, not the 
least tradition of the kind, nor the slightest re- 
miniscence, nor the remotest trace has been found 
any where, either in our Vedic scriptures or our 
colossal Sanskrit Literature, and even in the 
Avestic works or elsewhere. 

Now, turning to the Yedic authority for a 
while, it seems that there is an. intimate relation, 
nay, even an inseparable connection between 
Soma and Soma .Sacrifice, Indra and Vntra, the 
Dawn and the Sun,.the ilryans and Aryilvarta 
or ’the Land of the Seven Rivers, ^ Of- these, 
^.Tyavarea appears pre-eminently to be 'the Cradle ' 
of‘Cdl, &t any rate the primitive scene y^here, 
our Rig-T edie andestors .and even their ' Pri- 
mitive for'e-fatlvere had seen Soma grown on 
the ’ Himalayan 'Mountain, well' watered and 
nourished by Parjanya or Rain, (as if in the 
capacity of Father-tT^q-: R. V.IX. 

82. 3) ; where only, and in no other region, the 
splendour and refulgence of the Dawn iiad first 
appeared to them on the horizon of the Vip&sh 
■viz. the modern river Beeas j where, the brilli- 
ancy of the Dawn had subsequently vanished, and ' 
was seen absorbed by the dazzling light of the 
, Sun j' where, the showers of rain were observed 
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for the first time dro])ping from the clouds, re- 
presented as Yrkra., lying on the Indus, after 
these were rent asunder by Lightning repre- 
sented by Indra’s-^^ or thunderbolt, in the Land 
of the Seven Uivers ; where, our ancestors had 
performed sacrifices and continued their sacrifi- 
cial sessions, which at times having been disturb- 
ed by outsiders, or even by our own kith and 
kin, such as the Zoroastrians, Indra was suppli- 
cated to give his aid to the Aryan progeny of 
the Land of the Seven Rivers, especially as he 
always defended his Arya worshippers in all 
conflicts, nay, even punished those who were 
non-sacrificers and were beyond the pale of our 
faith V. L 

130. 8). Thus, the whole thing appears to have 
been most splendidly and beautifully depicted 
in very lively colours, in the metaphorically 
terse language of the Rig-Veda. {Vide supra 
pp. 132,99,102,105,79,107-109,126-128,131 ). 

Accordingly, it appears that our Rig-Vedic 
Rishis had but traditionally received the first im- 
pressions of our progenitors in respect of their 
Cradle in the Land of the Seven Rivers, and 
they had simpl}’ disburdened themselves by 
giving them an expression and a form of speech. 
They thus, have bequeathed to us Che richest 
legacy, the Mankind could receive, as it forms 
but a true and a brilliant record of our first 
woj'dSf an authentic source of our first impres- 
sions^ and the fountain-head of our genuine his- 
tory^ commencing even from our Cradle^ viz. the 
Region of the river Sarasvatl. 
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The Hapta Hendu ( I e. HHrIrvrg- : ) 

AND 

THE aVESTie TESTIMONY. 

In regard to the Aiyan Cradle in Aryavarta* 

The Perso- Aryans having been the kith 
and kin, nay, the very descen^nts o£ our Pri- 
mitive Ancestors — the Indo* Aryans — were, like 
them, born in Aryavarta, or as some would 
urge, had lived with them in the Land of the Seven 
Bivers for a considerable period.^ They were, 

1. This seems to have been accepted even by the Western 
Scholarsi *who are for the Central Asian theory. Since, their 
argument is that the Indians and the Iranians had, after leav* 
ing the Common Cradle of the whole Aryan Bace — viz., the 
Central Asiatic Plateaus — entered India, and had there re^ 
mained undivided^ till religious schism separated them again* 
Por, says Professor ILas Muller that, ^*ihey (liCnd and 
Sanskrit ) prove that these two languages continued together 
long after they were separated from the common Indo* 
European StocK.^’ ( Last Besults of the Persian Besearches. 

pp. 111 , 112 ). 

And again he says that, the Soroastriana were a Colony 
from Northern India. They had been together, for a time 
with the people whose sacred songs have been preserved to 
us in the Veda. A schism took place, and the IfOroastrians 
migrated westward to Arachosia and Persia ( Science of 
Language. Yol. 235 First Edition, vol. I. j;. 279* Fifth 
Edition ). 

For this supposition, however, viz,, the Aryan Cradle 
in Central Asia,” there appear no grounds whatever, either 
in the Vedic Literature or Avestic Scriptures- Because, the 
earliest institution of the worship of Soma, whose birth place 
is Aryavarta and nowhere beyond it, proves the Aryan 
Cradle in Aryavarta, from where the Soma-Culc bad spread 
in the Arctic Bigions in the Tertiary Epoch, (Vide ante 
pp* 139, 166, 157 Note). 
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therefore, naturally aware of, and had uiwffaoed 
reminiseence^ of the Sapta—Sindlius 
which expression, after they left AryS-varta, was- 
corrupted into Hapta-Hindu^ in Zend. The Zend- 
Avesta, moreover, makes reference even to ^/le most' 
sacred river, the Sarasvati, subsequently corrup- 
ted into Harahvaiti, and also designated as “for- 
tunate”, {vide Darmesteter and Spiegel’s version)^ 
while the mythology and religion of the Perso- 
Aryans bear a very close resemblance^ to that o£’ 
the Indo-Aryans, indicating thereby intimate- 
^ connection, which at one time existed between- 
the two families, as we shall presently show. 

It was evidently the religious schism IhdX’w&s- 
the cause of separation of the Perso-Aryans fromv 
the Indo-Aryans, and the latter having been the- 
more powerful in the Land of the Seven Rivers,. 
were in a position to dictate terms to the former- 
These, therefore, perceiving their own defects,. 


1. This has been admitted even by European Scholars 
of note. For, Professor Max Muller remarks that, “ Still 
more striking is the similarity between Persia and India im 
religion and Mythology. Gods unknown to any Indo- 
European nation are worshipped under the same names 
San'skrit and Zend ; and the change of some of the most 
sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil-spirits in. 
Zend only serves to strengthen the oonviction that we have * 
here the usual traces of a schism which -separated a com- 
munity that had once been united.” {Vide Chips from a 
German Worhshop^ Vol- 1, p. 83 ; and the Last Results of’ 
Persian Rcsearcbes ])• 112). 
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weakness, pusillanimity, and want o£ strength, 
left Arj’av.irta — their Original Home and Cra~ 
(Ue, — with much reluctance, and probalaly with- 
out any hopes o£ ever returning to the Land 
that was once their Jfother-Couniry, For, the 
difference o£ opinion caused on religious grounds, 
between the sacrifice-loving^ Aryans and the 
non-sacrijicers,” had widened the gulE to such an 
extent, that it was found impossible to bridge it 
over. Since, the Separatists or the Dissenters, 

1. These vrcrCi on this very account, designated Devcis 
in contempt by the ancient Persians or Perso-Aryans, a£ter • 
the schism. 

* 2. These were Ahum-Mazdians o£ the Iloroaatrian Faith, 
and, therefore, culled j-swras by the Vcdic Aryans. 

Thus, the term Dccas 19 ovidontly identical witli the 
Fed/c-/tryfl«s, while the i-l^Juras with the Perso-Aryans or 
Iranians. I, therefore! venture to quote here Dr. Ilaug, as his 
remarks are very pertinent to the subject. For, says he, 

‘‘ the ancestors of the Brahmans and those of the P arsis 

( the ancient .Iranians ) lived as brother tribes peacefully 
together. This time was anterior to the combats of the 
Devas and the ..Unras, which are so frequently mentioned in 
the Brtihmanaa, the former representing th'e Ilinrlua, the - 
latter the Iranians” ( vide Dr. Hang’s Introduction to the • 
Aitareya Brdhmanam* 2/3. Vol. I. Edition 1863). 
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subsequently known as the Zoroastrians/ Irdni-, 
ans, or the Perso-Aryaus, at once began to call 
their God Ahur Mazd, (3T^ TP^Tcfi’), and their 
religion that of the Ahurs or Asuras, dubbing 
our Vedic ancestors Devas in contempt ; while 
in turn, the Ir3,nians too were designated as Asu- 
ras by our Vedic fore-fathers, who ’afterwards 
came to be recognised as the Indo- Aryans . of 
Aryavarta, in contradistinction to the Perso- 

1 (a). ** Zoroasirians ’* mean the followers of Zoroaster, 
It is, therefore, necessary to explain what this word means, on 
the authority of Dr. Martin Hang. For, says he, “ The most 
probable meaning of ** Zarathustra ” is not ** the most ex- 
cellent poet,’’ as I explained formerly, hut “Senior, Chief 
( in the spiritual sense ) to be traced to the Sanskrit jarai, 
which means in composition “ old ustra then is 7/</ara, 
best, excellent,” The word :Zarathuatra, therefore, only 
moans “Senior Chief ” or “Excellent Leader,” forming an 
epihet, and expressing attributes -or qualities.” (Vide Dr. 
Haug’s Religion of the Parsees.^j. 252 Note. Ed- 1862 ), 

(5) In connection with this, it is also necessary, for 
removing all doubts, to quote Dr. Haug as an authorityt For, 
he says as follows “ The Soshyantas or firepriests, who 
seem to be identical with the Atharvans, are to be regarded 
ns the real predecessors of Zarathustra Spitama, who paved 
the way for the grand religious reform, carried out by the 
latter. It is distinctly said ( Yas. 53,2 ), that the good Ahnra- 
religion was revealed to them, and that they professed it in 
opposition to the Devn religion, like Zarathustra himself and 
his disciples (YTas. 12*7. see page 164). These ancient sagesr 
therefore, we must regard as the founders of the Ahura 
religion who first introduced agriculture and made it a re- 
ligious duty, and commenced war against the Deva religion.” 

( Dr. Ilaug’s’ Parses Religion.^. 251. Edition 1862 ; vide: 
ante jyp. 139, 140, 141, 199 ), 
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Aryans or Iranians of IrS,a, as the latter had 
settled in Irin, now called Persia, after their 
expulsion from Ary^varta. 

The schism was evidently an open secret, 
and the Rig-Vedic Rishis could no longer con- 
ceal it. For, we find expression given to the 
•deep feeling of regret in the very body of the 
Rig-Yeda itself. Since, it says in one place that, 
‘the sons of Bharata know (T%f%‘50> 
therefore, the sad experience of, separation (STT- 
T^cel^). But, union again (sri^f^^), they have 
had not the pleasure of knowing.' I quote the 
verse below and translate it as follows, it being 
vety important: — 

sr- 

I 

(Rig-Yeda, III. 53. 24). 

“0 Indra, these sons of Bharata, (that is, 
descendants and adherents of Bharata and Rishi 
Yishvdmitra), know separation, not union 
'That is to say, they had had the bitter experi- 
■ence of separation, but no more of reunion with 
those that once separated from them. 

Here, the sons or descendants of Bharata 
seem to have been specially referred to. Since, 
having been the most powerful, they were the 
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leaders^ of the Aryan families or clans, and natur- 
ally enough, they, as such, represented the Ar- 
yans in the land/ They were, moreover, par 
excellence, the sacrijice-loving Aryans, and as 
siich, did not at all like the conduct of the Soma- 
haters and the non-sacrijicing Aryans or the dis- 
senters. They, therefore, expelled these, as 
they did not desire that these non-sacrijicers 
should live side by side with them, in this coun- 
try. Nay, they were even determined to see, 
that these were no more allowed to enter this 
sacred Land, of sacrifices ( ^ 
I or the Land of 

the renowned Seven Jfivers 
therefore fought with them tooth and nail, des- 


1 (a). In connection \^ith tbia, see also’ ( Rig-Veda III 
33. Ij 3, -5, 9, 11 ), where Vishviimitra. as the Leader of the 
Bharatas, had, while marching with his camp and followers 
from the confluence of the ri Vers Beeas (Vi plshri ) and the 
Sutledge ( Shutudri R- V. III. 33-1 ) to the Indus, 

R* V. III. 33’3) and' beyond this 
river to the West and the North (arqrns^^nir R. V. III. 53'11), 
requested the rivers to stoj) for a while their course and be- 
come fordable in view of giving passage to him. 

(h) Besides, in another' place ( R. V. III. 53*11 ), the 
sons of Eushikas and the descendants of Vishvf/mitra have 
again been asked, ns ihe leaders of Aryan FamUies and their 
clans^ to be prepared to let go the horse of King Sudas for 
acquisition of wealthy for destruction of his enemies in the 
East, West, and North of the Region of the Scocn Rioers^ that 
is, -dryavarta, for conquests abroad, and for performing the 
sRcrihce on the pinnacle 'Of the Earth. 
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troyed their body of men armed for war, and 
actually reduced them to much straightened cir- 
cumstances, which, therefore, we shall describe 
presently, in the v6ry words of the Zoroastrian 
leader. {Vide helow jjp- 204,205.) 


Accordingly, the second half of the verse 
(R. V. III. 53. 24 ; ante p. 201), which I give 
here below, exactly suggests the measures 
that were required to be taken for retatiaiion, 
and these were apparently actually taken. ' For, 
the- verse purports to mean that, “they (the des- 
cendants of Bharatas had) run their horse as 
against their natural enemy, and {carried) ihe^ 
bow about them, for requisite use in the battle** 
(Rig-Veda. III. 53. 24). 


( g ?0 ^0 :^«.) 


Ifow, in this connection, SSyawa throws a 
suggestion that the separation, alluded to in the 
verse, was of the descendants of Vishvfimitra 
from those of Vashishtha, and that, therefore, it 
referred to the conflict and the want of union 
between them. For, says SS,ya? 2 a as under: — 


I :siT^ I STJITR’ ST ^TTSf- 

Ta* I. %%: i si r ^u ry ct 

I ” 
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Professor Wilson too. following SSya 7 zaj, 
paraphrases the stanza as shown below, although-, 
other scholars rightly doubt the correctness of 
the reference to the enmity with Yasishtha and. 
his family : — “These sons of Bharata, Indra,. 
understand severance (from the Vashishthas) ;• 
not association (with them) ; they urge their- 
steeds (against them) as against a constant foe ; 
they bear a stout bow (for their destruction) in. 
battle.” (H. H. Wilson). 

But, with all deference to Sjlya7za — the- 
great erudite exegetist and the renowned Yedic 
scholar — his suggestion that the expression ST^T- 
fqcq^ refers to the conjikt with, and separation 
from Yasishtha, seems to be far-fetched and 
holds no -water, as the name of the latter appears- 
nowhere in the verse, nor in the hymn. It, 
therefore, seems, that the allusion in the stanza, 
to separation^ is evidently in respect of the reli- 
gious schism and the deep-rooted enmity of the 
sacrifice-loving Aryans with the npn-sacrijicing' 
Zoroastrians, which for-ever sepv^ed the con- 
nection that once existed between the two most, 
important Aryan families of Ary3,varta, whose - 
records are genuine and certainly of very great 
antiquity. 

For, in the Gatha (Ustanvaiti), the leader- 
of the party (Zarathustra) says : — “Two armies- 
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(have been) gathered for a combat, in silence.” 
[2 (44)-lo]. 

In the combat, however, the leader and his 
party having been defeated, he was compelled to 
leave iIrySi.varta with his camp and followers. 
And then, very naturally enough, he had given 
vent to his innermost feelings, and cried aloud, 
“ To what country shall I go ? Where shall I 
take my refuge ? What country is sheltering 
the master (Zarathustra) and his companions ? 
None of the servants pays reverence to me, nor 
the wicked rulers of the country” {i. e. the Indo* 
Aryans of Ary^varta, who had ^expelled the 
leader of the defeated party from Aryayarta, the 
once common Mother-Country, after the schism). 
[ 4 (46)-l ]. 

“I know that I am helpless. Look at me 
bang amongst few men. For, I have few men 
(as I have lost my followers or they .have Jeft 
me). I implore thee ( Ahurmazd the wise ) 
weeping, thou living god,” # sj: ^ * 

[ 4 (46). 2 ]. 

“The sway is given- into the hands of the 
priests and prophets -of idols, who, by their at. 
rocious actions endeavour to destroy the human 
life.” « * * [4(46)-ll].- (Vzde.Bi. 

Martin Haug’s Religion of the Parsees. Edition 
1862, pp. 152, 155, 156, 157, from which these 
extracts have jjeen taken). 
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All this evidently refers to the religious 
schism, the subsequent fight, the persecution, 
and finally the expulsion from Ary§,varta of the 
leader and his followers, who, thereafter, took 
shelter in IrS,n and had even gone as far as the 
Arctic Regions, which they had colonized along 
with us (the Indo* Aryans), in the latter part of. 
the Tertiary Period, and before the advent of 
the Great Ice Age, when the climate of the place 
was mild and genial. For, the Vendidad ex- 
pressly says: (40) "‘Once a year one sees there 
(z* e. in the Arctic Regions) Stars, Moon, and 
Sun, rising and setting.” 

(41) “And they think a day what is a 
year.” {yide Vendidad, Second Chapter, and 
Dr. Haug’s Parsee Religion. Edition. 1862. 
•g, 205). 

However, notwithstanding this open en* 
mity, both the Yedic Aryans and the Iranians ap- 
pear to have lived suflSciently near, so as to have 
constant communication with, and to know, each 
other. Professor Spiegel, therefore, rightly re- 
marks, in the Introduction to the Avestan Trans- 
lation), that, “Still, even after their separation, 
the Indians arid Persians did not remain with- 
out some knowledge of each other’s progress.' 
They were not too far separated to render this 
possible f and the Vendidad (I, 74) still shows 
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an acquaintance^ with India under the name o£ 
Hapta-Hendn, /. e. Sapta Sindhavah, the land of 
the Seven Rivers, which was a designation of 
the Yedic India.” {Vide Avesta. Introduction. 
I. 8). ITay, like Hapta-Hindu (vide Yendidad. 
First Fergard), even the river Saras vati to the east 
of the Panjab appears in the Avestic scriptures 
under the Zendic name of Earahvaiil {vide Yen- 
didad. First Fergard), as also the other rivers of 
the western frontier, viz, the Rasa and the Sarayu®, 
which seem to be mentioned respectively, under 
the Zendic appellations Rangha and Earoyu, 
{vide Yendidad. First Fergard, 59-60 j 29-30; 
and Chapter X of this work, where at the com- 

1. In connection with this, the remarks of M. £• Bur* 
nouf, Bopp and Mas-Miiller arc also very important, and as 
such deserve notice. However, to avoid prolixity, I would 
only quote hero Max“Uuller who observes cs follows t— ‘‘ It 
is clear from liis ( Burnouf's Works ) and from Bopp^s 
valuable remarks in his Comparative Grammar, that Send in 
its Grammar and dictionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any 
ether Indo-European language. Many Zend words can be 
retranslated into Sanskrit simply by changing the Zend into 

their corresponding forms in Sanskrit The numeials are 

the same in all these languages up to 100* The name for 
thousand, however, ( sahasra ) is peculiar to Sanskrit, and 
does uot occur in any of the Indo-European dialecht except 

in Zend, where it becomes hazanra These facts are full 

of historical meaning ; and with regard to Zend and Sans- 
krit, they prove that these two languages continued together 
long after they weie separated from the Common Indo- 
European stock.” (Last Kesulta of the Piralan ResearcheB* 

)• 

2. ^ The river Sarayu mentioned along with the rivers 
Eas^, Sindhu ( Indus ), Saras vatT, or the other rivers of the 
Panj^b and the Western frontier, is not the Sarayu which 
ruAu along the north-eastern frontier of Oud, (Vide Chap- 
ter X of this work, where I have given further details in 
^ Fpot-note, at the beginning.) 
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mencement, I have made a detailed reference to 
these very rivers). 

Thus, the Eig-Vedic and the Avestic tes- 
timony in respect of the religions schism having 
been cited, I shall proceed to give other Yedic 
evidence which goes to 'corroborate the same 
fact, as the Aitareya Brahmana affords a vivid 
picture of the continued fight and' constant war- 
fare between the two Aryan families of great 
antiquity, aud says that, “The Devas went to 
war with the Asuras, in order to defeat them. 
* * * Thence the Devas put down the Asu- 

ras.” (vide Dr. .Martin Hang’s, Translation of 
the Aitareya Brdhmauam. HI. 39. Yol. II. 
jh 230. Edition 1863). 

The Sanskrit text runs as follows : — f eTT* 

t i * * * * hht j 

(^o ^to ^-^<^). , 

1. In connectioh with the term Devas (^srn ) and Asu^ 
ras (srg^: ), please ace the following remarks. For, sa 3 -s Dr. 
Hang, In the confession of faith, as recited even up to 
this day, tho Zoronstrian religion is distinctly said to bo 
vi-dacvuj i, e., against the Devas, opposed to them (see Yasna 
12, 164 ), and one of their most sncvcd books is called 

vi-^aev6~data (now corrupted to Vcndidad)^ i. e., what 
is given against, or for the removal of the Devas. Tlie 
Devas are the originators of all that is bad, of every impurity, 
of death,*’ 226. 

Again, elsewhere. Dr. Haug observes that, "the first part 
of the word Venciid&d in Zend means " vi’dacvodatem^ i. a., 
what is given in order to remove the devils, to be guarded' 
against their influences.” p. 91. Note. ( Ffde Dr. Haug’s 
Essays on the Beligion of the Fnrsces. Edition 1862 ). ^ 

As to tho use of tho term Asuras^ please see Chapter IX 
of this work, as I have given therein tho requisite details 
of it. 
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Elsewhere, there also appears the cause o£ 
the schism. For, while our Progenitors and our 
Vedic ancestors Weed sacrifices, and as such even 
performed them, the Zoroastrians or the noii'sa- 
crificers tried their best to bring obstacles in their 
performance, and even endeavoured to see that 
they were not performed at all, as will be seen 
from the following : — 


3^ If I cri’^cnr^T'TR'^r n* 

w ^r% » ^ * * * *%trr: 

^ 1 5rr n^rrmJTT ^r- 

^snrnrr armg^enr aT55CT srt- 

^ I i vl«i I 7311'd^ra' > 

(^0 ^0 


Dr. Haug translates this as follows: — “Ihe 
Devas spread the sacrifice. When doing so, the 
Asuras attacked them, intending to put an ob- 
stacle in their way (to prevent the successful 
performance of the sacrifice). * ^ * The 

Devas awoke, and surrounded for their own pro- 
tection, as well as for that of the sacrifice, (the 
place) with a three-fold wall resembling fire. 
The Asuras seeing those walls shining and blaz- 
ing, did not venture an attack, but ran away. 
•Thus, the Devas defeated the Asuras on the east- 
ern side as well as on the western.” (Vol. II* 
p. 97. Edition 1863). 
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This sort of conflict receives again further 
confirmation and additional support from an in- 
dependent Avestic evidence, as it pretty ' well 
presents to our view the cause of schism, and 
gives us to understand that the party expelled 
from Aryjlvarta had avowedly embraced strange 
principles subsequently declared by Zara- 
thustra, the new founder of Ahurmazda faith, 
succeeding the Soshyantas. (F7V/eantep.200. Note 
{b). For, says he ( Yasna 12 ), (1) “ I cease to 
be a Deva worshipper. I profess to be a Zo- 
roastrian ]\Iazdayasna (worshipper of Ahuramaz- 
da ), an enemy of the Devas, and a devotee 
to Ahura” [ ]• (4) “I forsake the Devas, 

the wicked, bad, false, untrue, the originators of 
mischief, who are most baneful, destructive j the 
basest of all beings”,,. (8) “ I am a Mazdayasna, 
a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna. I profess this .reli- 
gion by praising and preferring it to others (the 
Deva’ religion )”. 

Apart from this, Soma too, which was 
metamorphosed into Ebama in the Avestic 
Scriptures, and which was at first most dear to, 
and respected by, the IrS,nians or Perso-AryanS 
while living with us in Aryavarta, which was ' 
the Home and Cradle of us all before separation, ' 

1. Dr. Haug states that “the word used is vararia, 
vare»a-}iterally choice ( Z. var to choose) ; it is, then, ap- 
plied to religion.” (Vide Dr. Martin Hang’s EsEaya on^ the 
Beligion of the Farsees. Edition 1862. p. 165 ). 
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was spoken with sacrilege and even treated with 
contempt by the Iranians after their expulsion 
from the Land of the seven Rivers. For, Gatha 
A'hunavaiti (Yasna32) sayg: ‘‘3 Ye Devas 
sprung out of the evil-spirit who takes possession 
of you by intoxication ( Soma ), teaching you 
manifold arts to deceive and destroy mankind, 
for which arts you are notorious everywhere.'’ 
{p. 145 ). Similarly, Gatha Spenta-Mainyus 
relates that, “48-10. When will appear, thou 
Wise ! the liisn of vigour and courage to pollute 
that intoxicating liquor ( the Soina ) ? This 
diabolical art makes the idol priests so over- 
bearing aud the evil-spirit, reigning in the 
countries, increases this pride'^ ( Vide Dr. 
Haug’s Beligion of the Parsees p. 159. Edition 
1862 ). 

Dr. Haug too remarks as follows, in respect 
of the aforesaid verse in the Gfi.th&, which 
speaks of Soma worship t “This verse refers to 
the Brilhmanic Soma worship, which, as the 
cause of so much evil, was cursed b}' Zarathus- 
tra”. ( Dr. Haug’s Essays on the Sacred 
language, writings, and religion of the Parsees. 
p. 159. Edition 1862 ). How, as regards the 
age of Vendidad, I quote Dr* Haug who says, 
“The original document itself ( as distinguished 
from certain additions which appear to have been 
interpolated in it ) is certainly of high antiquity, 
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and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the 
pieces ■which compose the existing Yendi- 
dad.” ( Vide Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts. Yoh 
II,/?. 332. Edition 1871, from where the quota- 
tion has been taken). 

Besides, there is one more passage in the 
Gatha Ustaiwaiti, to which reference must 
needs be made, as that will explain the fact that 
after the schism, the defeated party having left 
' ryavarta, the scene of schism ( vide Chapter X 
settled themselves in Iran, which, therefore, was 
naturally supposed in the Yendidad as the first 
created best region, and it was accordingly resolved 
upon the same being called Airyan Yaejo ( vide 
YendidS,d. First Farnard ).' For, Airyan Vaejo 
evidently means Ary a Bija ( srnf ), that is 
to say, the place for the Arya-Seed, or the 
Region for the (First) Seed of Settlement. Here, 
therefore, the party expelled from Ary3,varta 
established their new faith and even endeavoured 
to keep this new settlement secure and free from 
inroads, by fencing'’ it on all sides. For, the 
Gathd, with apparent exultation says, (12) 
“After the defeat of the enemy, FryS,na, the true 
rites ( fire-worship and agriculture ) arose 
amongst the ( Iranian ) tribes and their allies, 
thou fenced’st with stakes the earth’s estates. 
Thus, the living Y^ise having fenced them all, he 
assigned them to those men (his worshippers)' 
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as property.” (Vide Dr. Hang’s Parses Religion. 
p. 157. Ed. 1862). 

Moreover, reference seems to have been 
made even to the High Land of Virahhanda 
( ) or Bactria, Tvhich in the Zend Avesta 

appears by the name of Berehhdha Armaiti, 
where, as also in other regions, the Perso- 
Aryans had established a colony for propagating 
their new faith. For, says the Gatha ( Vohn- 
Khshathrem ) as follows: — “ Frashostra, the 
noble, wished to see my Highland Bere^ 
hhdha Armaiti, i. e. Bactria ), to propagate there 
the good religion. Ahurmazda may bless this 
undertaking” (5i-17.) (F/r/eDr. Hang’s Parsee 
Religion. Edition 1862. p, 161.) 

How, we have alreadj' seen that the non^ 
sacrijicers, or the Dissenters as they might be 
called, had pronounced their disagreement and 
difference of opinion, by declaring their separa- 
tion fi’om the established Church or the Vcdic 
Religion of Sacrifices. Hay, they had even 
shown their extreme contempt for the sacrifices of 
the Vedic Aryans, as also for the Soma-worship, 
that was dear to them above all. This, there- 
fore, the Vedic Aryans could no longer endure, 
nor could they allow it to pass unnoticed. Con- 
sequently, a rupture ensued between the two 
parties, and the Vedic Aryans avenged the 
• wrong done to their faith and to their religion? 
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susceptibilities, by expelling from the Land of 
the Seven Rivere^ the non-sacrificers. These, 
thereupon, waged w^ar with the Vedic Aryans 
and continuously fought with them ( vide ante 
pp. 205,208,209), till after their persecution and 
total defeat by the A'^edic Arj’ans, the Perso- 
Aryans, retired to Iran and finally settled there, 
after passing through Afganistan and other 
countries, and colonising Media and other places, 
thereafter. 

In Iran, they established the new Zoroas- 
trian faith, and made it the centre of all activi- 
ties. Naturally, therefore, it was this country, 
that was pronounced by Ahurmazda, the Zoroas- 
trian God, to be the first and the best created 
region, and as such was called Airyana Vaejo^^ 
which evidently means Arya Bija ( arr^ ), 
as Ary ana or Tran seems to be a corrupted 
form of Arya, while Vaejo is that of the Sanskrit 
word Bija. The new settlement, therefore, was 
especially called Airyan Vaejo to make the desir- 
ed impression upon the mind of the Neoyhyies, 
that it w'as the Region of the Aryan seed. 

, 1. Tliifi ia the L’end name of the country, its Old Per- 
sian form being Iran Vtjo. Now, with respect to ita situa- 
tion, Spiegel says, “Airyana Vaejo is to bo placed in the 
furthest East of the Iranian plateaux, in the region where 
the OxuB and Jaxartes take their rise." While, Baron Von 
Bunsen supposes this very region to bo “the table-land of 
Palinir and Khokand". ( Vide Muir’s 0. S. Texts. Vol, ii. 
pi). 332, 481. Edition 1871. ), 
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The next or the second country was 
Sogdiana, the third Merv or Margiana, the 
fourth Balkh or Bactria, the fifth Nisa or 
Nisasa, the sixth Herat or Aria, the seventh 
Sejestan ( according to some', or Kabul accord- 
ing to others-), the eighth Kabul according to 
Haug and Bassen, the ninth Gurgan according 
to Speigal and Kandahdr according to Haug, the 
tenth Archosia, the eleventh the valley of the 
Hilmend river, the twelfth is Rai, the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth have been various- 
ly placed and not identified, the fifteenth is the 
country of the Seven rivers {Sapia Sindhavah or 
Arykvarta ), and the sixteenth is Rangha or 
the Vedic Basd, river, although Dr. Haug thinks 
that this sixteenth creation may be sought on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. Dr. Kiepert, how- 
ever, contests the conclusions of Dr. Haug and 
others, in regard to the position of some of the 
countries, mentioned in the first Fargard of the 
Yendidad, in a paper “ On the Geographical 
Arrangement of the Arian Countries' stated in 
the Yendidad”, published in the Transactions of 
the Berlin Academy for 1856. While, even 
amongst the acknowledged Zend Scholars, there 
appears a wide divergence of views, in respect of 
the historical value of the document, or even as 


1. Burnouf, LasdSli, and Haag< 

2. Spiegel. 
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regards its historical character. For, Professor 
Darmesteter thus remarks, at the end of his Intro- 
duction to the Fargard: “ It follows hence, no 
historical conclusion can be drawn from this 
description.*'^** To look to it for an account of 
geographical migrations is converting cosmology 
into history. 


On the other hand, Baron Yon Bunsen, 
Heeren, Rhode, Lassen, and others, including 
Professor Spiegal, recognise in the account 
given in the Vendidad a half historical and half 
mythical fragment. While, Bunsen and Spiegal 
even go the length of saying, that the first men- 
tioned country in the Yendidad is the primeval 
abode of the Iranians, and that the countries 
named thereafter indicate the migrations of the 
Perso-Arians and the colonies peopled at a later 
date. But, even Dr. Hang admits, that although 
'‘the original document itself is certainly of high 
antiquity, and is undoubtedly one of the oldest 
of the pieces which compose the existing Yendi- 
dad, stiU, “we can scarcely derive from it any 
fixed historical data’’, and adds withal, “that the 
geographical knowledge of its author was very 
limited’*.(FzW<? Muir’s O.S.T* Second. Ed. p. 333 
from which the extract is taken.) 


Jiloreover, Professor Spiegal himself ob« 
serves, in his' Introduction to Avesta, second 
volume, p OIX, by practically letracting his pre- 
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vioiTS remarks made in the first volume p. 59, 
thatj “ I cannot coincide in the attempt to dis- 
cover in the first chapter oE the Yendidad an 
account of the gradual migration of the Irdnians. 
It has been said that, that list of countries is a 
continuous history of their attempts at coloniza- 
tion, beginning with their northern home, and 
ending with Hapta-Hendu or India. But, the 

list nowhere speaks of any such migration 

Hence, I see in this chapter nothing but a speci- 
fication of the countries known to the Mnians 
at a particular time. This period, however, 
cannot be a recent one, as the name Hapta- 
Hendu is connected with the Vedic period.” 

, Besides, even Professor Max Muller writes 
to say that, “The purely mythological character 
of this geographical chapter has been proved by 
M. Michel Breal, Journal Asiatique, 1862” 
( Vide “Last Results of the Persian Researches.” 
p, 113, reprinted in “Chips,” I. 86 ) ; while Dr. 
Haug observes that, “ We can scarcely derive 
from it ( the geographical chapter in the Vendi- 
dad ) any fixed historical data,” as remarked 
before. ( ante p. 216 ). 

Here, the Reader will naturally be inquisi- 
tive, and therefore ask that, if the Fargard of 
the Yendidad has no historical value, and if the 
description of the various regions mentioned 
therein, one after another, is in no way indicative 
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o£ the migrations oE the Perso- Aryans from Iran 
into the Land of the Seven Sivers and the inter- 
mediate countries, or in the inverse order as 
stated below 219), then what purpose could 
it, have served, or does it serve, by the insertion 
therein oE so many details oE the account ? The 
query is certainly very pertinent, and as such 
demands the careful attention it deserves. 

I 

' We have already seen (ante j)p. 198, 
199, 200, 208, 210, ) that, the Perso- 
Aryans bad dubbed the Indo.-Aryans Devas 
after the schism, or subsequent to tlieir 
expulsion from Aryiivarta; and, as if further 
to avenge the act, they had also changed some of 
the sacred names of the Indo-Aryans into names 
of unholy things in Zend. Xay, they had even 
transEorrned the names o£ the Indo-Aryan Gods 
into evil spirits ; and Indra, the highest God oE . 
the earliest Hinduism, seems to have been 
banished to hell. In the same way, the Perso - 
Aryans further appear to have invented the trick 
of showing the prowess o£ the Irtluian God 
Ahura Mazda to the ^ndo- Aryans, in making 
dififerent creations o£ his, and even naming 
them one by one. How, if we bear in mind 
that "Sanskrit “s” is corrupted into Zend 
and i£ wc also pay our attention to other phone- 
tic changes, we shall perceive- that Ahura Mazda 
is slinnly Asura' Iledhavi in 
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Sanskrit, and this means “ tlicMnost Intelligent 
and the Supreme Being 'oE the Asuras/' hile, 
in respect oE the various regions created by Ahu- 
ra Mazda, as stated in the Yendidad ante 
p 214, 215), it may be noted that their mention 
seems to have been exactly in the inverse order 
of the places visited by the Zoroastrians aEtcr 
expulsion Erom Aryuvarta. For- Airyan-Vaejo, 
svhich was appai'ently the place where tlie las/ hall 
was made by the Iranians in their onward march 
to the ^Yest, alter their deEeat and expulsion by 
the Lido-Aryans from Arj'slvarta, ms purpose- 
ly named firsts as it was the Iasi place of refuge, 
and as it proved to be the region, where all the 
troubles of the Inlnians were not only at an end,, 
but where, there was freedom from the fatigues of 
constant journey, as also from the fear of the 
Indo-Arj’an persecution. Moreover, the Hapta- 
Hendu ( i. e. the Sapta Sindhus or the Land of 
the Seven Rivers ) and the Rangha ( or the 
A^edic river Rasa. ) sVere mentioned last, as 
evidently they were the Jirsi to be abandoned, 
during the persecution of the followers of Zoro* 
aster, and after their expulsion from Aryavarta , 
( Vide wxtQ pp. 212, 213, 214, 218 ). 

ThuSjit will be perceived that the Fargard of- 
the Yendidad says nothing about migrations from 
Irdn, as supposed by some scholars of the East and' 
the West. Besides, asamatterof fact, migrations 
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from North to South there were none at all, much 
less the Irftnian migration from IrS.n or the 
northern country of Airyan Vaejo to the Hapta 
Hendu or the Land of the Seven Rivers of ArytV 
varta and the intermediate regions. On the 
contrary, as pointed out before ( ante pp. 140, 
198, 200, 202, 210, 213 ), religious schism 
on account of Soma-worship and other cognate 
matters having ensued between the Indo- Aryans 
and the Perso- Aryans, the latter who were the 
noiv^sacrijicers and had even proclaimed themsel- 
ves as such ,wereexpelled(y«Z<? ante pp.202@,204) 
hy the former-//ie^‘ sacrijice loving Aryans-from 
this land of sacrifices ( 

t Atharva Veda, Xii. 1. 22), 
as they ( the Perso-Aryans ) had endeavoured 
to establish even here, that is, in Aryavarta — the 
land of their birth, — an akogether new faith, ^ ^ 
which, in truth, was inconsistent with the Vedic 
doctrine and the still older traditions of our Pri- 
mitive Fore-fathers, who were born and had lived 


1. In this respect, Lnssen '\riitcs ss follows, while inak* 
itg remarks in reference to the affinities of the Iranians and 
the Indians ; — “It should first be remembered that ,the Sen- 
davesta shows us the ( Iranian ) cfoclrhtc not in its original, 
but Ml o reformed- shape ; * * * * nnd wo may conclude that 
iliepoinls wherein the Brdbminical Indians and the followers 
of Zoroaster coineide, belong to the old, and those in lohich 
they differ, to the new, Sijstcm.'^ ( Ind. Ant. First Edition, 
i, 6l6. Second Edition i. 617 ). The Italics are mine, and 
deserve special notice. ( The Author), 
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in the very Land of sacrifices and of the renown- 
ed Seven Eivers. * 

In the circumstances, there appear strong 
grounds to believe and to state, that the 
Zoroastrians having been expelled, after the re- 
ligious schism, from Arj'itvarta — their Rome and 
Cradle — nay, the Common 2Iothei'-‘Covntry of 
not only the Indo- Aryans and the Iranians but 
also of the ■whole Aryan race, and probably even 
of mankind, they had settled in Iriln and colo- 
nised it, along with the other tracts and regions 
of the North. 

Now, of all the Aryan races, we Indo- 
Aryans and the Iranians had lived together in 
Aryfi.varta-i'/jc land of our &/?’///, in fact our original 
Home and Cradle— lorn considerable time; and 
it was evidently on this account that the Irani- 
ans had knowledge of, and remembered the 
Sapta-Sindhus corrupted into Zendic Hapta- 
Rendu — { the Vedic or the renowned 

Land of the Seven Rivers ) — ^ had intimate 
acquaintance with the Indo-Aryan religious be- 
liefs and immemorial traditions of the hoary 
past, had inherited even the Soma-worship, and 
had been familiar with the very names of our 
mythological Dieties, which, by the bye, they had 
introduced into their Mythology, and as such 
these have appeared in the Zend scriptures in a 
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more or less corrupt or mutilated form. It is 
for this reason ' then, that a very close resem- 
blance exists in the religion and mythology of 
the two nations, of which I intend to give a few 
important particulars presently. 

I need hardly say that this resemblance 
also appears, albeit in a less degree, in the my- 
thologies of the other Aryan branches, such as 
the Gri’eeks, Romans, &c. It is, therefore, 
necessary and even desu’able to give some details 
thereof, along with those of the Indo- Aryans and 
the Persians or Iranians, which accordingly I 
shall do in the next chapter. 



Chapter !X, 


Resemblance in the Mythology 

OF 

Rryav&rta and Iran, 

As also In that of the other branches of the Aryans* 


The similarity in the mythology o£ the 
Indo-Aryans and the Mnians better known as 
Pfirasikas ( or Perso-Aryans, i. e,, ancient Per- 
sian and modern Parsees), is certainly ' very 
great, and as such deserves special mention and 
even separate treatment. It is also, I need hard- 
ly say, extremely suggestive, as it indicates, be- 
yond all manner of doubt, that both these com- 
munities had, at one time, lived together for a 
considerable period in the Region of the Sapta 
Sindhus ; that religions schism was the cause of 
their separation', that the schism had taken place 
in the Land of the Seven Rivers in the latter part 
of the Tertiary period ; that after separation, 
consequent upon the schism, the Dissenters hav- 
ing been compelled to leave their Cradle Land 
of Aryavarta had settled in Irdn, made this 
newly adopted country their own, and there- 
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aft£i’ called it Aryan Vajeo ( i, e. ), in 

vievr of making a new and favourable impres- 
Bion, that it Tvas flic place of ilidr hiriJi, and of 
ihe first ^'ccc? of the Aryans j that both these 
communities-viz. the Vedic Aryans and the 
Iruniaus-had colonised the Arctic Regions ; that 
here, they had lived vrith their families for a 
consideralfie time, till at the advent of the Great 
Ice Age, disastrous floods of Snow and Ice hav- 
ing spread over these regions all of a sudden, 
the once genial climate of the Arctic Circle was 
replaced by extreme and even unbearable cold; 
that then, such of our Indo- Aryan colonists 
from Aryfivarta, as had made settlements there, 
were obliged to retrace their steps l)ack to their 
Mother Couniry-lxytxxcecta^ by the snow-clad 
Himalayan lilountain which was ever in their 
minds, and which they always remembered with 
cherished fondness as the Northern Boiindarij 
of their beloved Land of the Seven 
Rivers or Bhcirafa-Varsha ; that the Perso- 
Aryans then returned to Inin ; and that the’ 
other stragglers of the Aryan stock sought re- 
fuge in places which could either give them 
shelter, or which they chose for themselves, hav- 
ing had due regard, to the surrounding circum- 
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stances, and finally settled in tracts which subse* 
quently came to be known as llussia, ITorway, 
Sweden, Gcrmaiw, Greece, Italy, Gaul, Great 
Britain, and Ireland — the Westernmost settle- 

• A. 

ment or Colony oE our Aryan Ancestor.^. 

Naturally, thereEore, the Indo-Aryans and 
the Iranians haviuEf been together for a consider- 
able period in Aryilvarta or the Land of Hie 
Seven Rivers, and having had mutual communi- 
cation even after separation ( ante pp 206, 207 ), 
our mythology shows greater[affinity with that of 
the Ii’S,nians in the forms of cognate words, ap- 
pellations of gods, names of heroes, religious 
rites, sacrificial ceremonies, domestic observances, 
and cosmographical opinions, than with that of 
the other branches of the Aryan stock that found 
their way to Europe, either before or during the 
catastrophe that followed the advent of the Great 
Ice Age, as stated before ( vide ante 28, 29, 
32, 206, 224). 

With these requisite preliminary remarks, I 
venture to give here a few of the innumerable 
resemblances in the Aryan words and mytholo- 
gies of different Aryan branches, that seem to 
have attracted the attention of even the ' casual 
observer. 

I shall begin first with the forms of cognate 
words, and show in different columns some 
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specimens o£ them that correspond to each other 
in Sanskrit and Iranian or Zend, as also Ii]';.ropean 
languages such as Greek, Latin, English, &c. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English, 

Pitar 

Patar ... 

P.'ilcr 

Pater 

Father. 

Matar ... 

Mutar .. 

Meter 

Mater ... 

Mother. 

Bhratar 

Brdtar ... 

Phralria (a clan). 

Prater ... 

Brother. 

Gaus 

Gaus 

Bus 

Bos 

Cow. 



•G* in Sanskrit is 





sometimes repre- 
sented hy * B * in 


' 



Greek and Latin. 



Pdda 

Pildha ... 

Puspodos. 

Pespedis 

1 Foot. 



(gen) 

(gen) 


Janu 

Zhnu 

Gonii 

1 

Genu 

Knee. 

Plihnn ... 

1 

Splen 

Lien 

1 

Spleen. 

Vrika 

Vehrka ... 

Lukos ... 

Lupus ... 

Wolf. 

Ahi 

Azhi 

Ekhis ... 

Anguis ... 


Svapana. 

Gafna ... 

Hupnos 

Sopor, 
Somnus ^ 

Sleep. 

Antar 

Antara ... 

Entos 

Inter 

In. 

Sthd ... 

Sta 

Histemi 

Sto 

Stand. 

Chakra ... 

Chakhra. 

Kuklos 

Cereus ... 

Circle. 

j 

•I 


We shall now turn our attention for a- 
while to the appellations of Gods, as I have al- 
ready referred to the contemptuous use of the 
term Devas by theIrA,nians to the Indor-A-ryans. 
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and o£ tlie term Asuriis by the latter to the £or- 
meT.{vide ante p/?.199}208, 210). The corrupt form 
of Asiira is Ahura, and Ahurmazda ( Hormazd 
or rather Hormasji which now appears more in 
vogue as the proper name amongst the Parsees) 
is the name oE God oE these people. In fact, 
the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly called the 
Ahura Religion in its strict opposition to the 
Dem Religion^ although we must bear in mind 
that even in the Rig-Veda and the earliest por- 
tions thereof, the word Asura ( ) was an * 

honoured term, and seems to have been used in a 
perfectly good sense. For instance, we find 
Indra, the highest God of the Indo-Aryans, call- 
ed as Asura ( ) and said to be of great 

fame o.nd. glory ( ^'5|3err ), in i. 54, 3 of the 
Rig-Yeda While, Yarunaalso, 

a God much adored by the Indo-Aryans, ap- 
pears to have been invoked by the appellation of 
Asura in the Rig-Veda ('...crw---sn5^, 

TT5Tg^...i, 24. 14). Moreover, in i, 35.7 
and i. 35. 10 of the Rig-Yeda, the Sun is styl- 
ed the Asura Leader ), and in lY. 

2,5 of the Rig-Yeda, Agni, who is supposed to be 
the chosen priest.^ the minister of sacrifice^ and 
even the Hotar frmt;.. 

R Y I 1. 1 ), is also addressed as Asura ( ST^... 
ST^^... R. Y. lY. 2. 5 ; wsrrsff sfr 

u R. Y. YiL’e.i ). 

4 
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All this, however, was probably before the 
schism, as after separation, the Dissenters or the 
Zoroastrians began to call their religion — the 
Almr Religion — or the religion of the Asuras^ 
and duhhed our Vedic Ancestors Demis ( vide 
ante pp, 199, 208, 210, 226), as Deva (modern 
Persian Dm) is the general name of an evil spirit) 
fiend, or devil, and is supposed to be inimical 
to all that is good. 

Besides, the Zoroastrian religion is distinct- 
ly said to be vi-daevoj wliich means “against the 
Devas”j and as a matter of fact, one of their 
most esteemed and sacred books is even styled 
vi-daevo-data-, of which the present corrupt form 
is Vendidad, meaning thereby that, iohich is given 
against, or for the removal of the Devas, or 
which treats of the Devas^ Accordingly, in the 
Brfi,hma 7 zas, which is the sacrificial and explana-, 
tory Vedic literature, we find the Devas waging 
constant war with the Asuras, who make attacks 
upon the sacrifices of the devotees. {Vide ante 

pp. 208 @ 211.) 

Now, amongst the names of Gods that pre' 
sent important afiinity and exhibit great resem- 
blance, Indra pre-eminently seems to be the Ye- 
dic God and significant hero, that killed the de- 
mon Yritra and the Cloud-serpent. It js for 
this reason that he is called Vritrah^ or 
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the killer of Vritra, and the relic of this momen- 
tous epithet of ludra appears to have been 
very well preserved in the Irsinic mythology and 
Zendic Scriptures, as for instance' in Verethrajao 
• or Vereihraghii {vide 21 Behram Yasht).^ 

It must, however, be borne in mind that 
while the Mnians and the Zendic Scriptures 
hold in great esteem the Mler of Vviira when 
designated as Verethraghnat they banish him to 
hell when named as Indra, who has been sup- 
posed to be, as rightly observed by Professor 
Spiegel, “the highest God of the earnest Hindu- 
ism” {vide Spiegel’s Introduction. Avesta. Vol. 
1. 8). In this connection, therefore, Dr. Hang 
very pertinently remarks that, “It looks rather 
strange at the first glance, that we find one and 
the same Vedic God, — ^Indra — , in his proper 
name “Indra” entered into the list of devils, but 
by his epithet “Vritraha” worshipped as a very 
high angel.” (vide Dr. Hang’s Religion of the 
Parsees. p. 232, Edition 1862). 


1 ‘‘The Behram Yasht is devoted to the angelBehraniB 
The original form of the name is VercthragJina which means 
killer of enemies i* e. Conqueror, and is to be identi- 
fied with lQdra!6 name Vvitralid to be found in the Vedas’’. . 
...... “ He appears in the shape of a wind, in that of a cow, 

horse, camel, boat ( mrdza^ S, vardha 
boy aged 15 years, in that oi a warrior, ( Dn Hang's 

\ Essays cn the religion of the ParseeB. 193, Edition 1862 

» 'SO 
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All this, however, was probably before the 
schism, as after separation, the Dissenters or the 
Zoroastrians began to call their religion — the 
Aliur Religion — or the religion of the Asuras^ 
o^xAdulhed our Vedic Ancestors Dems (vide 
ante pp. 199, 208, 210, 226), as Deva (modern 
Persian Div) is the general name of an evil spiritj 
fiend, or devil, and is supposed to be inimical- 
to all that is good. 

Besides, the Zoroastrian religion is distinct- 
ly- said to be vi-daevo, which means “against the 
Devas ”5 and as a matter of fact, one of their 
most esteemed and sacred books is even styled 
vi-daevo-dataf of which the present corrupt form 
is Vendidad, meaning thereby that, which is given 
against^ or for the removal of the Devas, or 
which treats of the Devas, Accordingly, in the 
Brfi,hma 7 zas, which is the sacrificial and explana- 
tory Yedic literature, we find the Devas waging 
constant war with the Asuras, who make attacks 
upon the sacrifices of the devotees. X^^de ante 

pp, 208 0 211.) 

ITow, amongst the names of Gods that pre' 
sent important affinity and exhibit great resem- 
blance, Indra pre-eminently seems to be the Ve- 
dic God and significant hero, that killed the de- 
mon Vritra and the Cloud-serpent. It is for 
this reason that he is called Vritrah& or 
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the killer o£ Vritra, and the relic o£ this momen- 
tous epithet of Indra appears to have been 
very well preserved in the IrS,nic mythology and 
^endic Scriptures, as for instance' in Verethrajao 
or Verethraghna {vide 21 Behram Yasht)/ 

It must, however, be borne in mind that 
while the Iranians and the Zendic Scriptures 
hold in great esteem the killer of Vtitra when 
designated as Verethraghna^ they banish him to 
hell when named as Indra, who has been sup- 
posed to be, as rightly observed by Professor 
Spiegel, “the highest God of the earhest Hindu- 
ism” {vide Spiegel’s Introduction. Avesta. Vol. 
1. 8). In this connection, therefore, Dr. Hang 
very pertinently remarks that, “It looks rather 
strange at the first glance, that we find one and 
the same "^^edic God,-— Indra — , in his proper 
name “Indra” entered into the list of devils, but 
by his epithet “Vyitraha” worshipped as - a very 
high angel.” (vide Dr. Haug’s Religion of the 
Parsees. p. 232, Edition 1862). 

1 “Tho Behram Yasht is devoted to the angelBehram* 
The original form' of the name is Vereiliraglma which means 
« mier o£ enemies i« e. Conqueror^ and is to be identi- 
fied with Indra’s name Tvltra7i& to be found in the Vedas’’. 

“ He appears in the shape of a wind, in that of a cow, 

horse, camel, boat ( mrdza — S, vardha )••• 

boy aged 15 years, in that of a warrior, &cj’ ( Dr. Hang's 
Essays cn the religion of the ParsedB, 193, Edition 1862 )• 


so 
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The next important Deity in the Vedic and 
Avestic Scriptures is Soma^ which seems to have 
been metamorphosed into 3oma in Zendic lite- 
rature, where Chapters 9-11 of the Younger 
Yasna refer to the preparation and drinking of 
Soma (Zendic Homa) juice. llTay, all sorts of 
legends have been recorded in respect of the 
miraculous effects produced by drinking Soma 
{vide Yas 9); and there appears even the tradi- 
tion that Soma (Homa) having once appeared 
in all rifulgence before Zarathustra — ^the Iranian 
Prophet — he was asked by the latter who he 
was. He (Soma), thereupon, told him (the 
Prophet) that he was Homa (Soma), and that 
therefore, he should be worshipped as heretofore. 
{vide Haug’s Esrsays on the Religion of the Par- 
sees, p, 167. Edition 1862.) Accordingly, Soma 
(Homa) worship was continued by the Iranians 
like their ancestors, and the introduction of the 
aforesaid chapters in the Younger Yasna, re- 
garding the preparation and drinking of Homa- 
juice, seems to be the direct result of the Ira- 
nian Prophet having become a believer in, and a 
convert to, Soma (Homa) worship. 

I would, therefore, here remind the Reader, ; 
with what contempt the Irc^nians had spoken of I 
Soma, when after the schism, they were first 
expelled from, and compelled to leave, ArySvar • 
ta {i:ide ante;’;’. 213, 23^1). However, with all 
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the gibe, scoff, and apparent sneer in respect o£ 
Soma^ the Iranians could not part with that im- 
difional revii'ence and love for the Diety (of 
Soma), which they had but naturally imbibed, 
when living with us in the common Cradle and 
the Land of birth, — the Region of the Renown- 
'ed Sapta-Sindhiis or the Seoen Rivers, — the 
Soma of the Aryas, known as the Hapta-Hendu 
in the Zendie literature. 

Now, just as the Vedie Soma seems to 
have been corrupted into Avestic Homa, so we 
find the Avestic Sh&nrya-da&va standing for the 
Y edic ShaJ'va ( which is one of the names of the 
God Shiva, vide the White Yajitr- Veda XVT, 28 ), 
Ndonhaithya-di‘&&vsL for the NHsatyas, Mithra for 
Mitra, Airyaman for Aryaman, Baga for Bhaga, 
Armaiti for Aramati, Nairyo-shanha for N&ra- 
shansa, Vayu or Vayii for Vdyu, &e. &c. &c. 

Besides, a stiU more remarkable coincidence 
is found in the Vedic and Avestic mythologies in 
respect of the number of Gods, as their number^ 
thirtj-three occurs in both. For instance, the 
Eig-Veda ( 

) gives the number 


1 Excepting ( R. V. Hi. 9. 9) \7hicb gives .3,339 os the' 
number of Gods:— - 

wirffir ^ sig- i 

( ). 
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of gods as thirty-three. The TaitirJya Sam* 
hits, ( the Black Yajur-Veda I. 4. 10. 1 ) enume- 
rates them as thirty-three, and even the Shata- 
Patha Brahmana ( IV. o. 7. 2 ) says they are 
thirty-three. It is needless to add that the 
Aitareya Brahmana ( • • • l ) 

and the Athar^’a Veda also ( ?R2r 

I 3r?T%^rtSrT 

I ^\s ) indicate the 

same number of Gods. Of these thirty-three 
Gods, eleven stay in Heaven ( ^ ^crrar 

^0 eleven live on Eai'th 

( I ), and the remaining 

eleven in the Ekmament ( 3 Tc§f^f^ 

IlsJiO^O \\). 

On the other hand, the Zend Avesta too 
has thirty-three Raivs or heads, for keeping the 
best truths in prevalence, as instituted by Mazda 
and promulgated by Zarathustra ( vide Yasna 
1 . 10 ). 

As regards the identity in the names of 
heroes, I may but briefly allude here to the 
names of the Avesti’c Yima, Thraetona, AthwyO, 
Sava Us, andSSvya Ushana, Tvhich respectively 
correspond to the Vedic Yama, Traitan, Aptya, 
and KSvya UshanS, and proceed to show some 
striking similarities in the religious and sacri-’ 
ficial rites of the Vedas and the Avesta, which an 
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attentive Reader would observe at the very out- 
set. For, beginning with the Priest^ his very 
* name in the Zend Avesta seems to be Athrava, 
and this is certainly identical with the Vedic and 
Sansb’it Aiharvan. In the same way, Zendic 
Isti^ Azhiii^ Zaota^ RatJuci ( now called Raspi )» 
&c., appear to be the representatives o£ Sanskrit 
Ishti ( ffff ), Ahuti ( 3TT^ ), Hota ( ), 

Adhvar^ai ( 3T^sr^ ), &c., respectively^ While, 
in respect o£ the offering and extraction of Soma 
also, the Vedic and Avestic rites are generally 
identical. 

I 

In respect of domestic ceremonies, I may 
here observe in passing, that just as the 
Brlihmans have to perform the investiture cere- 
mony of the sacred thread, so, the Kosti rite has 
been enjoined to the Parsees ; and even the 
funeral rites in both the communities present 
some resemblances of: importance. The use of 
the Panchagavyam ( ), which consists 
pf five things procured from the sacred cow, viz. 
urine, dung, milk, curds, and ghee prepared 
from butter, is intended for the purification of 
the body, and the custom appears to have come 
down from the most ancient times, especially for 
the reason that the mixture has been regarded as 
very .efficacious in removing bodily disorder. 
Kay, even the much talked of civilised Europe of 
the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries shares 
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this belief, as no less a distinguished scholar than 
the late Dr. Hang has declared and written to 
Kay that, “ such means as cow-dung, and cow- 
nrinc, are applied also on the continent in 
iliurope by peasant physicians up to our time.” 
( Vfde his Essays on the Eeligion of the Parsees. 
p- 242. Edition 1862 ). 

Lastly, with respect to Cosmographical 
opinions, I venture briefly to state that while the 
Brahmanic theory divides the whole world into 
Seven Diupas, the Avestic Scriptures describe it 
as made up of seven Kishvars, the Zendic word 
being Knrshvavc which means Zones. More- 
over, the Brahmans as also the Parsees, or rather 
the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians acknowledge 
one central mountain, which the former suppose 
to be Mem, and the latter Aiborj. 

The same sort of identity appears even in 
the mythologies of the nations of Europe, though 
in a less degree. This, therefore, I would endea- ' 
vour to show concisely for want of space, and 
place before the Reader only a synoptical view 
thereof, for purposes of reference and general 
survey. Beginning with the word 
of the Yedic mythology and Sanskrit language, 
we recognise it in the Orgi of the Slavonians and 
in Latin Ignis ; Sanskrit Dyaus ( ^: ) in Greek 
Zeus, Latin Deus Jupiter, Teutonic Tyr and Tiu, 
German Zio, Lithuanian Dievas ; Sanskrit Us/tas 
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( in Greek ^05; Sanskrit Swrya (#) 
in Greek Helios, Latin Sol^ 0. H. German Similar 
Gothic Sunna, Icel Stinna, Dutch Zon^ A. Sax. 

English /Si<n; Sanskrit Bhaga in Old 
Slavonic Bogu ; Sanskrit Varuna ( cTW ) in 
Latin Uranus ; Sanskrit words such as cflcr, 
sr4?T, 5RSJ, ^Ru^, q^5T, 

&c, can also he very easily recognised in, and 
identified with, Wotaih Fo.r, Mars, Hermes^ 
Prometheus, Orpheus^ JSrinnys, P&n, Perku- 
nas, &c. respectively, as these are the members 
o£ the great Aryan famil 5 '. ( Vide ante p. 226, 
where other resemblances have been exhibited ). 

Thus, these identities in various words, in 
the names oE Gods and epithets o£ heroes, in reli- 
gious observances or sacrificial rites, nay, even iii 
domestic ceremonies, reveal but one patent fact 
that during pre-historic times and at some period 
o£ the hoary past, the various Aryan families and 
their branches, that now seem scattered over the 
globe, belonged to the great Aryan' Stock and 
were descended from our Primitive Aryan 
Ancestors, who had their origin in the region of 
the most- sacred river the Sarasvati, which, with 
its large extent o£ area from the Indus ( ) 

to the Ganges (jfirr), has been known by its Ve- 
dic name of Sapta-Sindhavah ( )rih6 

most Renowned Land of the Seven Rivers-, con- 
taining as it does the five rivers of the Panjab 
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I ) including the Indus to the West, 

and the other two great rivers, viz. tlie Jamna 
( ) and the Ganges to the East. (Vide ante 

•p. 151, Note, where the Seven Rivers are dis- 
.tinctly shown). 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that 
'such o£ the Aryan families as had lived long 
‘with our Vedic Ancestors either in Aryiivarta, 
'or in our extensive colonics abroad, or at any 
rate retained and kept communication with 
them, seem to have preserved stronger affinities 
in mythology and greater identit}^ with the 
Vedic or Sanskrit words, than in the case of 
those who had left our Vedic ancestors sooner, 
had gone far away from them, and had practi- 
cally kept no communication whatever with 
them. As a matter of fact, therefore, we 
observe a vivid proof of this in the case of the 
Iranians, who having lived long with us in the 
Cradle Land of the Seven Rh'er,<i ), 

which in the Zendic language seems to have 
been designated as Hapta-Hendu, they had re- 
tained uninterrupted intercourse with the Vedic 
Aryans even after schism and separation ( vide 
ante p. 206), which., by the bye. had tohen place 
in this very Land of their birth, as I shall endea- 
vour to prove in the next chapter. In conse- 
quence of this, there naturally exists greater af- 
finity between the language and mythology of 
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oui’ Vedic Aryans and the Irfinians, than 
■ioE the Greeks, Eomans, or other nations o£ 
Europe, who after leaving us had kept little or 
no connection with us whatever. 



Chapter X. 

THE SaPTH SIKDHOS 


OR 

The Land of the Seven Rivers— 
the Scene of Schism and Separation. 

From what has already been observed in 
the previous chapter, the Reader will have easily 
perceived that the Vedic Aryans and the Irani- 
ans had lived together in their Cradle Land of 
the Seven Rive7's, for a considerable period 
during pre-liistoric times, not to say the latter 
part of the Tertiary epoch (/; p. 138, 139, 140, 
151, 156, 157, 206); that from the closest affini- 
ty and amazing identity in the words and my- 
thology of the Indo- Aryans and the Iranians or 
ancient Persians, there appear evident traces of a 
common development between these two com- 
munities and sister-races f Chapter IX) ; that re- 
ligious schism was the cause of their separation 
p. 140 ); that there are grounds i:o believe that 
even after separation, the Vedic Aryans and the 
Irdnians had retained uninterrupted intercourse 
with one another ( p. 206 ) ; that as such, they 
' knew one another very well, and seem to be ac- 
quainted with the whole face of AryS.varta, as 
evinced by the Avestic Scriptures (p 207 ) ; that 
ryfivarta or the Vedic Land of the Seven 
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Rivers ( : ) was known to the Iranians 

as seems obvious by the corrupt Zendic ap- 
pellation Hapta-Hendu ( p 207 ) j that Avestic 
Scriptures make reference even to the river Saras- 
vati to the east of the Panjdb, under the Zendic 
name Hardhmiti (p 207 ); that the western 
river Sarayu’ also seems to have been mentioned 
in the Vendidad where its Zendic form appears 
under the name of Haroyu ( p 207 ); that in ad- 
dition to this, another river Rasa of the western 
frontier makes its prominent appearance imder 


1 This Sarayu rlrer seems to be a western aSluent, and 
is different from the river oE the same name which now flows 
along the north-eastern frontier of Oude, as mention of it is 
made in the Rig-Veda along with the other rivers of the 
Pan jab, and even along with the rivers of the Western 
frontier, as the following verses will show: — 

«T K3igaya t ^ ii 

( VO 

, “Let not, 0 Maruts, the Basa, the AnitabhA,, the KubhA, 
the Kiumu, or the Sindhu arrest you ; let not the watery Sa- 
rayu stop you ; let the joy you impart come to us”. (Muir’s 
0. S. T.i>. 344. Ed. 1871) 

&v'hTql- ffrar* fvvfvvi- EgEvfl’ wsiltr ii 

( Vfa §0 9o-qS-l.) 

‘*Let the Sanisyatij the Sarayu, the Sindhu, with their 
Waves ; let the great ( rivers ) come swifity, strengthening us 
with their succour, Divine waters, mothers, flowing, im- 
part (?) to us 3‘our waters with butter and honey”, (Muir.II. 
343. Ditto). 
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the Zeiidic garb Ranghd ( p 207 ) ; and that 
moreover; our Primitive Ancestors-tlie Progeni- 
tors of the whole Aryan Race — were born, had 
their Cradle, and even lived, in this very Land of 
the renowned Seven Rivers — viz. the Yedic Sapta 
Sindhavah ( ) or the Avestic Hapta- 

Hendu, where they had seen the first showers of 
rain dropping from the clouds, as also the first 
ray of Light ( ^TT R. V. I. 101. 

5 ) — the Pawn and the Sun {p 109), for the 
Brahman ( gi|r^ ) and the Aryan Man {p p- 
107, 108 ). 

Kow, there are strong grounds to maintain 
that the Vedic Aryans and the Iranians ( also 
known os Perso* Aryans ) had for a considerable 
time lived together undivided in their Cradle 
Land of Arydvarta, before the schism. The 
schism, however, having actually caused separa- 
tion between the two communities that were then 
living in their Cradle Land, it was deeply re- 
gretted by our Vedic Fore-fathers, especially as 
owing to material difference of opinion in res- 
pect of religious principles and observances, the 
gulf had become too wide to be bridged over. 
In fact, as alluded to before {p. 20 1 ), we find in 
the Rig*Veda, free vent given to this feeling of 
deep regret, as in one verse, the great Poet Vi- 
shvamitra has expressly declared to say that, 
“the Bharatas (or the sons of the soil and the des’ 
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cendants of Bkarata) are aware of the separa- 
tion” That is to say, they have had the sad ex- 
perience of the pangs of separation from their 
brotheren — the Iranians — (^ eRcTW SSTT arqf^^ 
“But they know not union” That 
is to say, they are not fortunate enough to be 
united again, or reunited with them, i. e. the 
Irdman&—(^ sif^ET^ I 5Ro ^a). 

Hay, it seems that matters had gone from 
bad to worse, and the things had assumed a 
graver aspect. For, even the steeds were array- 
ed as in a combat, and the bows were freely 
used, for the destruction of the adversary. 

I I 

!#)r « 

(350 ^a.) 

“These sons of Bharata, Indra, have ex- 
perienced severance, but not union. They, 
urge their - steeds as against a constant foe, and 
bear stout bow (for his destruction) in battle.” 

How, Siyana, and .following him Professor 
Wilson, deem this verse as referring to the in- 
dividual feud and animosity that existed between 
■Yasishtha and Yishv&mitra. But, it appears 
ihore probable that, the verse has an allusion to 
the national calamity caused by -the. permanent 
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severance of the two Aryan races, viz. the Indo- 
Aryans and the Iranians, that once lived united 
in their Cradle Land of the Seven Rivers^ and be- 
came subsequently separated bn account of the 
religious schism. 

One important question, however, in con- 
nection with the aforesaid schism and separation, 
at once crops up, and the pertinent query is very 
naturally asked “ Where had the schism occurred?' ? 
^^And mlieref moreover^ had the separation taken 
place ”? To this, a curt reply would be : “Jn 
ATydvarta or the Renowned Land of the Seven 
RiverSj ' — that is in the region of the Sapta-Sin- 
dhavah (^f%vicr:) of the Vedic fame, 'or the 
Hapta Hendu of the Avestic Scriptures, and no- 
where else. Since, as the evidence, after explor- 
ing the invaluable and inexhaustible K.ig-'V edic 
mines, obviously discloses the fact. I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to place forthwith before 
the Reader, the alleged Vedic testimony in res- 
pect of the matter. 

Before, however, producing the evidence, 
it seems necessary to give some previous history 
relating to the subject, and ask the Reader to 
bear in mind the patent fact, that our Vedic 
' Fore-fathers and even our Primitive Ancestors- 
the very head and front, nay, the acknowledged 
Perennial Spring of all our traditions., and the 
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Fountain source of our Mythology, the most inter' 
esting and the richest in the world-, were pre-emi- 
nently the Sacrifice-loving -Aryans [ ?r^- 

•SS,ya7ia) R. V. IV. 26. 2]. 

Indra, therefore, had given land and the first 
showers of rain (R. Y. L 32. 3, 12 ; IV. 28. 1 ;* 
IV. 26. 2), as also ( the first rays of ) light 
(R. V. 'I. 101. 5) to his favourite samjicers. 

a. ^5 ^ sr«Rfr m 3TR5?g^i > 

iJ?o ^0 \o\. These certainly 

were the first and the choicest gifts received by 
our hoary ancestors from Indra, in thdr'^ Land 
of birth — ^the region of the renowned Seven Ri- 
vers — — vide ante fy. 99, 101, 103, 

I 

107, 108, 109. But, apart from this, in con- 
sideration of our ancestors having been the sacri- 
fice-loving votaries, Indra had ever ftotected 

these Asryan Saerijicers .^TSTflTsnTI^ 

STT^ l ), in all wars, battles, conflicts, and 

strifes sjfo 

^)» and had always espoused their 
cause, Nay, we even find Indra chastising the 

neglectbrs of religious rites gpo 

%o ^”^0. tf), destroying the non-sacrificers, and- 
scattering the whole lot of them on all sides (ST^- 

\ sjfo <. 

as we shall presently show. 
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It must, however, be remembered that 
these non-sacrijicers or dissenters were Aryans 
themselves. Ifay, they were of 'pure Aryan 
blood like ourselves^ and were even our own kith 
and kin. But, they had lost all faith in the 
Vedic sacrifices, and had consequently neglected 
our religious rites altogether. This state of 
things, therefore, could continue no longer; 
And naturally enough, after some time, the 
Dissenters openly declared their inconsistent 
religious views and theological doctrines’, which 
were not only quite different from, but were* 
even diametrically opposite to, those maintain-’ 
ed by our Vedic Ancestors. Obviously, this 
state, in the very nature of things, caused schism^ 
and the Proselytes and Dissenters, on account 
of their having been separated from the 
established Church or the Vedic faith, were at 
once dubbed D&sas^, Asuras, Krishna-tvacha^ 


1 This word and tba following expressions only serve 
to indicste exrcme contempt and strong hatred for the person 
in respect of whom Hhey seem to bo need. Many curious 
notions, however, have prevailed, and queer ideas have been 
entertained by many Orientals and Occidentals, in regard to 
their use and meaning. But, as these appear to be erroneous, 1 
intend to devote an altogotlier separate chapter for the treat* 
ment of the subject, and for dispelling ignorance, if possible, 
in respect thereof, by placing before the Header the very 
Vedic and even the Avestic and the Smriti testimony in the 
matter, for corroborotion of facts and in confirmation of 
my views. 
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Kmlina-Yoni^ Krishna- Garbhdhj &c., which j 
by the bye, I shall endeavour* tb’ explain later on 
in* detail, in Chapter XI, as the words and the 
expressions have a very significant meaning, 
which, by the bye, appears to have been misun- 
derstood in many cases, as obviously wrong in- 
terpretations have been put upon them. ( Vida 
Chapter XI of this work. ) 

But, to come nearer home, the most impor- 
tant question with which, we are here concerned 
is, ^*When had the schism occurred^' ? And 
Which place was the scene of separation'' ? This 
query, therefore, we shall presently answer with 
the requisite evidence. We have already obser- 
ved that the then Dissenters or Separatists — ^now 
known as the IrS.nians, Zoroastrians, or Perso- 
Aryans — having not liked sacrifices^ which in 
fact were considered to be the very life of our 
Vedic Fore-fathers, not to say of our Primitive 
Aiicestors, and even the backbone of all their 
actions, in respect of this world and the ■ nextj 
they were, on this account, denominated Dasyusj 
Ddsas, A suras, &c., by our Vedic ancestors. 
Nay, even their presence in ArySiVarta could np . 
longer ^be endured by our Vedic Ancestors, 
though born with them here. Endeavours were* 
accordingly, made to expell them, arl’d they were 
actually driven away from this tiandof the Seven ‘ 
. Rivers { ). (Vide ante pp, 213, 214.) ^ 
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The struggle, therefore, actually ensued in 
the Land of the Seven Rivers, between the two 
parties, viz. the Vedic Aryans on the one hand, 
and the Dissenters or the Ir^^nians on the other; 
and in the conflict, we find Indra helping the 
former and even espousing their cause. Nay, He 
had" even -saved these Vedic Aryans from the 
impending calamity, had averted the imminent 
danger, had caused them to vanquish these 
Renegades- the non-SacriJicers and therefore the 
•Aryan foes — ^in the very Land of the Seven 
RiverSf the common cradle of the Aryans. Indra 
had thus enabled the Vedic Aryans to hend down 
the weapon of the renegade Arya, who was called 
D&sa in contempt. For, says the Fife-poet as 
follows: — ^“Who ( i. e, Indra ) has delivered^ 
them ( the Vedic sacrificing Aryas), from -the 
the Aryan foe" who was the destroyer ( of sacri" 
fices ), and from the consequent disaster, in the 
Land? of the Seven Rivers, Thou, 0 Valiant 
Hero, idst also bend down the weapon"* of the 
DSsa” ( Rig-Veda. Viii. 24. 27 ). 

1 5=^* = * ( Delivers ). For this and the fol- 

lowing} vide Saya77a, whose traditional authorily I have 
quoted. 

2 = From the Aryan^foe^ The Ir&nian 
tenters were supposed to he the Aryan-foes of the Vedic 
Sacrtjicers^ because they hated these sacrifices^ and even 
destroyed thenu 

3 I = » ■ 

4 girs • Weapon of deatniction. 
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The original verse in the Rig-Veda from 
which the above Sanskrit extracts have been 
taken being very important, I give it here bdow 
in full, fc^r easy reference : — 

( ) 

‘‘Who ( Indra ) has delivered, in the Land 
of the Seven Rivers, ( the sacrifice loving Arya), 
from the Aryan-foe viz. the Iranian Dissenter, 
and from the ruinous disaster ( caused by 
him ). 

“Oh Bestower of plenty of riches, bend the 
Dd^sa’s weapon down.” 

Here, D^sa means only an adversary^ and 
denotes the Iranian Dissenter that destroyed sa- 
crifices^ or did not like religious rites ; and this 
view seems to have been confirmed and corro^ 
borated by the etymologcial explanation which 
Yaska has given of the word, as he says that, 
“the word Dqsyu comes from the root Das to 
destroy.' In him (in Dasyu), moisture is con- 
sumed, and he destroys religious rites.” The 
original in Yaska’s Nirukta is as follows : — 
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Moreover, the great exegetist SS,yawa too, 
in his l^ik-commentary, explains Dasyus or 
DS,sas as enemies^ that destroy the observers of 
Vedic rites ( ST^gr^airfrq-^q^TcTRJ ^STcT:...! 

^0 ^ ), or the people who [destroy religious 

ceremonies ( 

or e/imzes devoid of 
religious rites ( ^n’^TcT**... I spo 

Besides, in the Rig-Veda, the nonsacrijicer 
(sraRn^) is also called Dasyu (^^*3[), and said 

to be subdued (^ i|e r l ' ^ r ?^^4T^ q ; i R.Y.IX. 

41. 2). While in Rig-Veda X. 22. 8, the non- 
performer o£ sacrifices, or the observer of other 
rites, is designated Dasyu or D&sa^ and Indraji 
therefore, supplicated to subdue his weapon and 
destroy him • • • • • •• I 

^0 ^ 0 . <j.) From the Aita- 

reya Bnihma?ia also, it appears that those of the 
Aryan blood who had left of observing Vedic 
rites, such as sacrifices, &c., became degraded 
Aryans, and were called Dasyus. For instance, 
the sons and 'descendents of the great Rishi 
Vishvamitra, though Aryans, were considered 
as Dasyus. ( Vide infra pp 251, 252.) 

In like manner, the great Lawgiver 
Manu also, authoritatively declares that, the 
neglect and non-observance of Vedk rites on 
the part of the Aryans, and their not having been 
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in touch with the Brahmanical usages, causes de- 
gradation. Those castes, thereEoi’e, that have 
remained without the Brahmanic pale, are 
reckoned as Dasyiis, "whatever their language, 
whether Aryan or non- Aryan. For, says Mann 
as follows: — 

f arcTT gTgrorr?^^sr ^ n 
^rr ^Rr«fr \ 

^cITsUa'^n 

STO ^0.) 

Thus, the expression Dasyu or D&sa meant 
during the Yedic period only a Renegade Aryoi 
or such an Arya as did not observe Yedic rites. 
But, it certainly did not mean non-Aryan^ nor 
barbarian. Obviously, it was owing to this rea- 
son, that Professor Roth too, in his Lexicon ( s. 
V. dasyu ) has expressed his views to, say, that 
Dasyu is a class of beings contrasted “more 
specifically with pious orthodox men (Arya), and 
it is but seldom, if at all (he considers), that the 
explanation of dasyi^ as referring to the non- 

Arians, the barbarians, is advisable.” {Vide 

Muir’s 0. S. T. Yol. II, p. 368, Ed. 1871). 


1 . 1 have discussed at length, in the next Chapter, the 
origin and use of the words Dasyu, D4sa, Asura, and Buk- 
shasa. I therefore invite the attention of the Eeader to it 
Atillior.) 
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In ithe circumstances, our own kith and 
kin — the Iranians, — ^liaving actually turned out 
to be Henegades, had become oUr enemies ; and 
the fact having become self-evident, it appears to 
have struck, and to have been even brought 
home to, occidental scholars. For, Muir admits 
that some of the Aryan races had lost their posi- 
tion in the Brahmanical communion, simply 
*'from neglect of sacred rites. {JRde Muir’s O.S.T. 
Second Ed. vol.ILp.355). While, Professor Both 
further observes that, “It is thus irrefragably 
proved that the Kambojas were originally not 
only an Indian people, but also a people posses- 
sed of Indian culture ; and consequently, that in 
Yaska’s time, this culture extended as far as the 
Hindukush. At a later period, as the well 
known passage in Manu’s Institutes (X. 43) 
shows, the Kambojas were reckoned among the 
barbarians, because their customs differed from 
those of the Indians." And again he adds, “The 
same change of relations has thus, in a smaller 
degree, taken place between the Kambojas and 
the Indians, as occurred^ in a remote antiquity^ 
between the latter and ihe ancient Persians." 
:(Fi6^eKoth’s Literature and History of the Vedas. 
:p. 67. The Italics are mine. The Author) 

It therefore evidently appears, that all those 
of oui Aryan race, who had relinquish- 
ed their old faiih^ or become, converts to 
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the new doctrine of “iVo sacrijkes'\ and remain- 
ed aloof from any contact whatever with the 
Brahmans, were considered to be degraded and 
to have fcdlen from their old status. Moreover, 
they were even supposed to have been beyond 
the Brahmanic pale, and were also denominated 
Dasyusj whatever their language — Arian or non- 
Aryan ijoide ante p. 249). Nay, as clearly appears 
from the Aitareya BrS,hma? 2 a, even disobedience 
to the behests of the father had become the cause 
of degradation and conversion of the purest of 
our Aryans into Dasyus. Hence the Vedic text 
to the efEect that, “Most of the Dasyus, are des- 
cended from Vishv&mitra.” For, the latter after 
cursing his fifty disobedient sons said to them, 
“Let your progeny possess the extremities (of 
the land).” “These are the Andhras, Pundras, 
Shabaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, and other numerous 
frontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are des- 
cended from Vishv^mitra.” This is certainly 
very important and pregnant with deep mean- 
ing. I, therefore, make no apology in quoting 
the ori^nal, for facility of reference : — • 

snrr i cT 

^srt: ^|T: ^- 

Slt \ u ( 

We, accordingly, find that the IrSnians or 
the andent Persians were considered by our Ve- 
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die Fore-fathers to be beyond our yale^ and were 
denominated JDasyuSj Dasas, or Asurasj simply 
for the reason that they had abandoned their 
most ancient faiths traditional sacrifices of hoary 
antiquity, as also time-honoured religious rites, 
and embraced an altogether new doctrine, whose 
principles were supposed to be diametrically op- 
posed to those of the old and the established 
Church. In these circumstances, there is abso- 
lutely no evidence whatever for regarding those 
denominated either as Dasyus or D^sas and 
Asuras, to be of non- Aryan origin, as has been- 
erroneously done by some. And it is certain- 
ly no small relief to find, that even Occiden- 
tal scholars of note honestly admit the fact. For, 
says Muir that, “I have gone over the names of 
the Dasyus or Asuras mentioned in the Big- 
Veda, with the view of discovering whether any 
of them could be regarded as of non- Aryan or 
indigenous origin ; but I have not observed any 
that appear to be of this character.” iyide 
Muir’s Original Sanskrit Tests, Yol. II, y. 387, 
Ed. 1871). Nay, we even observe the same 
erudite scholar candidly admitting andther fact, 
which appears stdl more important in connection 
with the present discussion, as he declares that, 
“so far as I know, none of the Sanskrit books, 
not even the most ancient, contain any distinct 
reference or allusion to the foreign origin of the 
Indians.” (Fjcfe Muir’s Original Sansmt Texts. 
y61,'n,p. 322, Second Ke-wsed Edition 1871). 
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The •word Dksa ( ),- therefore, in the 

aforesaid verse (R.V. VIII. 24. 27; ante/?. 247), 
refers to the apostate of the Land of the Seven 
Rivers, viz. the Perso -Aryan, with whom the 
Vedic Aryan had to fight for maintaining his 
traditional sacrijiees and ceremonial rites. Indra, 
accordingly, having interfered in behalf of the 
latter, had delivered him ( ) from the dire- 
ful injuries ( ) received at the hands 

of the Dasyu or the Perso- Aryan (aTT^Sf ), who, 
by destroying sacrifices and religious rites, had 
become a source of calamity to the Vedic Aryans 
in their very Cradle Land of the Seven Rivers 
( )• He ( Indra ), therefore, was soli- 
cited to bend ( rfT*rrr: ) the weapon ( ) of 

the Renegade ( )• Obviously, with this 

sort of material help from God Indra, the Vedic 
Aryans had completely vanquished the Dissenters 
and even expelled them {vide ante p. 214) from 
the Land, where the Schism had occurred and the 
nal conflict had taken place. 

Besides, this sort of desired defeat and dis- 
comfiture, rout aiid disaster of the Renegade- 
Aryan foe, is further described in the Rig-Veda 
( VI. 26. 25 VI. 25. 3; VI. 60. 6 ), where Indra - 
and Indragni have been supplic.iteJ to 
bring under the sivay of the Vedic Arraus and 
drive away the non-sacrijicing renegades, who . 
were, therefore, denominated Dasyus or D'dsds ' 

Si 
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by otir Uig-Yedic ancestors. The verses being 
important, I venture to give them here, 
along with their English translation, for facility 
of reference : — 

\ sTTf^r: 

snf^rfiNn' srfvrf sfr frot- 

rST^^rf fTO^rfq 

IRT^: 11 ( ^0 ^0 ). 

\ ^atfSTTininTf ^T^rrfsr ^erT i 

^ft 3Tq^*. II ( ^0 V^o-^)- 

(1) ‘With these ( lauds of ours ), discomfit 
hosts that fight against us, and chect the op- 
ponent’s wrath, thyself uninjured. 

With these, chase all our foes to every 
quarter, subdue the tribes of Ddsas to the Arya” 

( 0 Indra ). ' 

(2) “Those who ( though recent ) array 
themselves as foes to smite us, 0 Indra, be they 
kin or be they strangers, — 

“Strike thou their manly strength that it be 
ftocble, and drive in headlong flight our foemen 
backward”. 
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(3) “Thej' ( Indra and Agni ) slay our 
Arya-foes, these Lords o£ heroes, slay our Dasa- 
£oes.^ 


And drive our enemies away”. ( Eal£ T. 

H. Grsriffith’s Translation o£ the Rig- Veda. Vol. 

I. pp 586, 630 ). 

Evidently, all this struggle £or exist" 
ence, this array of £orces on each side £or 
the inevitable combat, these designs to fight 
for victory, nay, the execution o£ all plans for 
securing the supreme power in the country, was, 
and had taken place, in the Land of the Seven 
Rivers ( since, the verse of the Rig- 

Veda ( VIII. 24. 27) quoted above on page 247, 
affords us the requisite clue for determining not 
only the place of Schism but also the Scene of 
final conflict, that ended in the complete over- 
throw in Ai?S,yavarta ( the Vedic Sapta-Sindha- 
vah-^?Tr%15. R. V, VIII. 24. 27, ) of the Se- 
paratists or Dissenters, better known as Dasyus 
or Ddaas, because they had become non-Sacri- 
fleers or Renegades ( R. V. I, 51. 8 ), 

though they were but of yesterday ( aTcft'^- 
^TRT: R. V. VI. 25‘3 ; ante p. 254), and 
had openly exhibited their extreme con* 


1 The expression ‘^Dasa foes** refers to those Aryans 
that bad abandoned sacrifices V. 1. 51. 8), become 

converts to the new faith, and were, therefore, deemed to be 
Renegades* 
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tempt and strong liatred for the sacrifice lovhig 
Yedic Arvans, who, on the other hand, were 
dubbed Deviis by the Dissenters or tlic Iranians, 
( vide ante p 200). 
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Who are Dasyus, DasaS} Hsuras. 
and Rakshasas? 

Many scholars, Oriental as well as Occi- 
dental, believe that we Indo-lryans were immi- 
grants in, and the Conquerors of, the Land of 
the Seven Rivers, and that Dasyus or D^sas, and 
Asuras or Rakshasas, to whom frequent reference 
appears to have been made in the Rig-Veda, 
were the aborigines or the original inhabitants of. 
the country, conquered by our Primitive Aryan 
Ancestors of the hoary Rig-Vedic period, and 
the still more remote past. 

But, for arguments of this kind, there ap- 
^pears not an iota of evidence any where. Since, 
the whole of our colossal Sanskrit Literature 
shows no proof whatever in respect ol our foreign 
origin. Nor docs the literature of the world be- 
sides, afford any testimony in regard to our 
having ever immigrated into, or settled in, Arya- 
varta, as Colonists. And it is certainly no 
small satisfaction to find that the fact has most 
candidly been admitted even by celebrated histo- 
• rians, erudite scholars, and keen researchers of 
note. For, Lord Elphinstone, the well known 
author of the History of India says, “/j! & oppos- 
■''Qd to their (JSindxis’) foreign origin, that neither 
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in the Code (of Manu), nor, I believe, in the Ve- 
das, nor in any book that is certainly older than 
the Code, is there any allusion to a prior resid-- 
ence, or to a knowledge of more than the name 
of any country out of India. Even mythology 
goes no further than the HimSilaya chain, in 
which is fixed the habitation of the gods.” {Vide 
History of India, Vol. I, p. 97, Second Edition). 
In like manner. Dr. J. Muir honestly declares 
that, “I must, however, begin with a candid ad- 
mission that, so far as I know, none of the Sans- 
krit books, not even the most ancient contain 
any distinct reference or allusion to the foreign 
origin of the Indians^' {Vide Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, p. 322, Edition 1871). 
Besides, A. Curzon also emphatically alleges that, 
“From these considerations, it follows that there 
is not sufficient foundation for the hypothesis 
that the ancient Aryans^ IndianSy or Hindus, 
entered India proper from some external re- 
gion. On "the contrary, the facts above deli- 
neated point to the conclusion that the rise, pro- 
gress, advance in the arts, and civilization of 
these remarkable people, are ihe growth of their 
own land and communicated to other nations, 
sprung partly from themselves, and, partly from 

other primitive races,” ( vide The Journal 

of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, , Vol. XVI, May, 1854, Part II, 
p. 199). Moreover, Cruiser, a French Savant, 
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writes in unequivocal language that, “K there is 
a country on Earth which can justly daim the 
. honour of having been the cradle of the human 
race, or at least the scene of primitive civilization, 
the successive developments of which carried 
into all parts of the world, and even beyond, the 
blessings- of knowledge which is the second life 
of man, that country assuredly is India^ M. 
Louis Jacolliot likewise says that, “India is the 
worlds Cradle ; thence it is, that the common 
mother in sending forth her children even to 
the utmost West, has, in unfading testimony of 
our origin, bequeathed us the legacy of her 
language, her laws, her morale^ her Uterature, 
and her religion.” {Vide La Bible Dans L’ Inde, 
y, YII. Preface by the Author, Edition 1870.)* 

Again, thete is yet another most important 
point which cannot be lost sight of, and which 
therefore must always be borne in mind, and 
never ignored. Because, just as there is not the 
least evidence in respect of oxa foreign origin, nor 
in regard to our having been immigrants in the 
Land of the Seven Rivers, so is there no “proof 
whatever to suppose the Dasyus, Ddsas, or Asm- 
ras to be of non- Aryan origin. And it is by 
all means no inconsiderable relief to find even 

have ventured to give the aforesaid and other ex* 
tracts, even at the risk of repitition, simply for facility of . 
reference. The Italics, therein, are mine. (The Author*) 
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erudite Occidental scholars oE note frankly ad- 
mitting the fact, For, says Muir that, “I have 
gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras 
mentioned in the llig-Yeda with the view of 
discovering whether any of them could be re- 
garded as of non- Aryan or indigenous^ origin ; 
but I have not observed any that appear to be 
of this character.” {Vide iMuir’s Original Sans- 
krit Texts, Vol. II, 387, Edition 1871). 

The reason obviously seems to be not that 
tlie Dasyus were purposely designated by names 
of Aryan Origin, or that their names were in- 
tentionally softened into an Aryan form, as erro- 
neously supposed by some, but that such of the 
Aryans and even our own kith and kin as had 
abandoned the Vedic rites and traditional saeri- 
f-ceSy transmitted from hoary antiquity, were dub- 
bed Dasyus and DS^sas, Asuras and R^kshasas, 
Yatudhdnas and MridhravS,chas, of which, by 
the bye, I shall give details anon, not to rnen- 
tion other opprobrious names by which they 
were at times distinguished, either in contempt 
and to show hatred, or simply for the reason 
that they had proved to be Renegades and Con- 
verts to an altogether new Faith, which was con- 

1. As to tho Ar^’aiis having been themselves of indi- 
genous origin and autochlhonons in India, vide above Chap 
ter YI. 
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sidered by our Rig-Vedic Fore-fathers to be w«* 
godly in the extreme. 

Nay, we find our Rig-Vedic Rishis also call- 
ing such Renegades and impious persons black 
enemies (^conr^lf: SRo sRo 

%o ) 5 while even our Mnian brethren 

do not seem to have let go an opportunity to 
designate our Rig-Vedic ancestors as black. For, 
in the GdthS, Ustavaitii Zarathustra hath said as 
follows: — “12. That I will ask Thee, tell me it 
right, thou living Grod, who is the religious man 
sj,nd who the impious, after whom I wish to in- 
quire? With whom of both is the black spirit, and 
with whom the bright one ? Is it not right to 
consider the impious man who attacks me or 
Thee, to be a black one “ ? ( Vide Dr. Haug’s 
“Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and 
Religion of the Parsees. Edition 1862, p 151. 
The Italics in the extract are mine. The Author 1) 

Evidently, therefore, notwithstanding the 
fact that our Rig-Vedic Forefathers and our 
Iranian brethren of the period, were of the same 
Indo- Aryan Parent-stock, and were as fair and 
white as snow, they (the Iranians) used the term 
black j in respect of our Vedic Ancestors, simply 
for expressing their contempt of them. And we 
find history repeating itself every day, even 
now, when some of the ' Westerners puffed up 
yrith vain superiority, inflated with arrogance, 
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and elated with pride, call us (Hindus or Indo* 
Aryans) Niggers, or to use the expression o£ 
Max-Muller “the so-called Niggers "of India”, 
( vide India. What Can it Teach us” ? Edition 
1883. p 28 ), although our brethren of Kashmir, 
who live in the cold regions of the HimMayas, 
are as fair as Europeans, and more heautiful 
than the latter, not to say even of fairer com- 
plexion than some of these Europeans. 

“Dasyu”, therefore, has nothing in it signi- 
fying aborigines, and seems to be a term used 
simply to denote a class of persons who neglected 
sacrifices, and in respect of whom contempt was 
expressed, as they were non-sacrificers ( 

E. V. 1. 51-8; E. V. IX. 41-2). 

Moreover, even Occidental scholars of note say 
that the word Dasyu only conveys the idea of 
Peoples or Tribes. For instance, Zenaide A. 
Eagozin declares “Dasyu, meaning simply 
peoples,” “tribes” ; “a meaning, which, the 
. word, under the Iranian form D^hyu”, retains, 
all through the Avesta and the Akhsemenian 
inscriptions, while in India, it soon underwent 

peculiar changes” ( vide Note. Yedic India. 

p 113. Edition 1895 ). 

With these preliminary observations, it ap- 
pears necessary now to give to the Eeader some 
idea about the meaning of the word Ao'ya, as 
also of Dasyu and Ddsa, with their authorita* 
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tive definition, and place before him the requisite 
explanation in regard to the expressions— the 
Amras and the Ealcshasas, the black skin ( c«N’ 
^dr ) and the black people ( ), 

Ydiudhdna ( ) and Mridhravdchas 
( ^STeTT^: ), that we come across in the Rig- 
Veda. 

The word Arya means Lord or noble, and 
ySska defines it by saying that, “Arya is the 
son of "a lord ( airzf f^o q;o tro 

S§.yana, the great scholiast, explains Arya as 
meaning one to whom all should resort ( 

— , vide Sayana’s exegesis 
on Eig-Veda 1-130-8 ). He further explains 
Arya, and interprets the word as follows;— “wise 
performers ■ of rites”— ( 34 K’. 

Y. I, 51, 8 ) ; “one, of the three highest castes 
of Brahmana, Kshatriya, and Vaishya,” — 

^ R. Y. HI. 34. 9j ; one performing 

religious rites such as sacrifices &c, — ^ 3TT«lf^” 

R. YI. 25. 2 ); excel- 
lent on account of preformance of sacrificial 
ceremonies — (• arrq-WrfoT— HFTJifggTfc'^q' 

R. Y. YI. 33. 3 ), &c, &c. 

How, referring to Dasya or Dasa, we find 
the word explained in the Nirukta by Yaska, 
etymologically, as follows; Das yu,. is derived ' 
from the root das ( *to destroy.’ In him 
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Rasas ( = fluids or essence ) are consumed, 
and he destroys ( religions ) rites'^ ( 

^Ffffr i f^o 

g-o q-Q ). Ssiyana interprets the word 

Dasyu as meaning “an enemy,” ‘ a thief”, or ^*a 
robber,” intending thereby a person that takes 
away stealthily or by force ( R* 

V. I, 33. 4), or ^^enemies that destroy those who 
observe Vedic rites (^eJcTJ — ^3T35T?pTT5‘'r^tir^- 

HT^s^sr^: R V.I. 51. 8). S§,ya» 2 a also explains the 
term Ddsas by saying that .they are “Me 'people 
who destroy reliyious rites" 

ST^rr:...! R- V Vi 25. 2^, 
and declares them to be “ the enemies devoid of 
religious ceremonies^ or the Shudras: (^^5 — 
^sTcT: R. V. VI 60. 6; = 3T3cIT: 

R. V. I. .51. 8 ; R. V. II 19. 6 

(^or:) R.V.VI. 14. 3; 

^ U IX, 41 2;3Tg7Tfr?^:....3T??l^^i \ 

R. Vi.X. 22 . 8; ; STiq^clTar* 

R. V. X. 38. 3j vide SS.ya«as commentary ), 

But, more than this and above all, even the 
Rig- Veda itself unequivocally declares and 
generally defines in terse language, ‘ Vho are, or 
what is meant by, Aryas ( STTQls ) and Dasyus 
( )”) and explains that “Aryas are those ’ 

who perform sacrifices [^f^RcT..* i^S^yajia says, 
5^nr— )/*.^5TRR?2T ] , while those are 
Dasyus that observe no rites [ sr^cTT^i^ 
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( which SS,yana interprets as i )... 

vide R. Y. 1. 51. 8 ]. The Rig- Veda also, ex- 
plains Dasa, and says that, Ddsas are those that 
are '^enemied^ or '‘unfriendly^' ( R. 
V. VI. 33. 3 ), evidently, owing to their non- 
sacrificing tendencies. As the original ( R. V. 
I. 51. 8) is very important, I quote it here below, 
for facility of reference: — 

^ t^r^rr 

“Distinguish between the Aryas and those 
who areJDasyus; and, chastising those who observe 
no sacred riteS) subject them to the sacrificer. 
Be a strong supporter of him who sacrifices". 
(jMuir, II. 359. Edition 1871 ). 

In fact, it seems that our Rig-A^edic Ances- 
tors, who looked on the whole economy of Nature, 
nay, the very existence of Man and even our 
human Institutions, from the stand-point of re- 
ligion, had divided the Aryan world into Sacri- 
ficers and non-Sacrificers, the Observers of 
rites'' and the non- Observers, the Religious and 

1 it is, I think, net etsury to state here, that o£ all the 
rites and sacrifices, the Soma sacrifice has been deemed to b& 
the greatest, and as such, thought to be the very head and 
front ofalL For, Soma has been supposed to bo older than. 
*even the sacrifice itself K. V. IX.2-10 ), the very 

soul of sacrifices ( ar i c H T ^ ^FT — B. V. IX. 6. 8 ), and .there- 
fore the cream of all lites and religious ceremonies ( vide 
above j}pl23,124). Consequently, our Rig-Vedic ancestors held 
it in the highest esteem But, as our Iranian brethren Bpok& 
of it disparagingly, they were regarded as Dasyus and 
JDdsaj?, nou-sacrificers and enemies‘( B. V. I, 61. 

3Tf3?rn3C B. V- VI.133. 3; vide ante 140)1 

23 
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the Irreligious 1 the Godly and the un- Godly. 
The latter, therefore, owing to their non-Sacri- 
ficing tendencies, were naturally not liked and 
even held in contenvpt by our sacrificing Rig- 
Vedic fore-fathers, and as such, were considered 
to be beyond the Aryan pale. Evidently, this- 
view appears to have been supported by theMahd- 
JBharata, the Smriti, and the Vedic authorities, 
as will be shown later on* ( vide below yp 267,. 
268), and this being the case, it has been, to a 
certain extent, shared by Occidental scholars a& 
well. Because, says Z. A. Ragozin that, “To an 
■Aryan Hindu, the man who owned the Soma and 
did not press it, was a hopeless reprobate. In fact,, 
he divided mankind into ‘pressers’ and ‘not-pres- 
sers’, the latter word being synonymous with 
‘enemy’ and ‘godless barbarians,’ ( vide ‘Vedic- 
India’, p 171. Edition 1895 ). In the Maha- 
Bhdrata, too, we find the Brdhmans or Dvija& 
considered to be Vaishyas and Shudras, as they 
had abandoned performing sacred religious 
rites: — 

I ^!d a f^d ^ RcTT: I 

^dTT; I 

(M. Bh. Sh. P.) 

Thus, it ob-vdously appears that the word: 
Arya was applied to those who observed religious 
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■!rj>t6S or 'performed sacrifices, and Dasyu or Dhsa 
■to those who not only neglected such rites, but 
aaused obstruction in their performance and even 
•destro'ged them. Evidently, therefore, there 
•seems nothing at all which, in the least, conveys 
any idea ol foreign origin in the terin “^rya”, or 
•of non- Aryan in the appellation ' ^*Dasyu'' 
or ^^Ddsa.'' And the only fact that must 
always be borne in nund, and as such, should 
■never be lost sight of, is that while the Aryans 
were the performers of sacrifices, the Dasyus or 
Ddsas were but renegades like the Iranians who 
were called Asuras, and, consequently, were re- 
garded as degraded Aryans, as they had lost their 
position in the Brahmanical communion from 
neglect of sacred rites. This seems clear from 
■the Code of Manu, as it says that Kdmbojas and 
others, though Aryans, were called Dasyus ( ^lif 
% • *ro ^0 ), on account of 

thar having become degraded ^IcTT 

), as they were not in touch with the Br§,h- 
■manical rites.( gT§rarr5[^^!r ^ I 
and therefore considered to be beyond the Brkh- 
manical pale ( ^^g’^Tl^trsrrsrf ^TT vflldill 

I Tjo ' ’). ■ In the same way,' 

another very ancient document — the Aitareya 
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Brdhmana^-also speaks of the degraded ryahs 
having become Dasyus^ after Vishvdmitra had 
cursed his fiEty disobedient sons and said to 
them, ‘Let your progeny possess the extremities' 
( of the land), vide supra yp 251, 252, 

Besides, in the MahS.“Bh^rata too, the per- 
sons and the class of people who remained with- 
out performing religious rites^ have been designat- 
ed as Dasyus ( RT^9[s?rrtnt ). Nay, they 

oven seem to have been regarded so low and 
impure^ that Kshatrias or kings were actually 
forbidden from receiving any thing, i. e. pro- 
perty, tvealthf^&c.f that belonged to them^ viz. the 
Dasyus. For, says the celebrated Bhishma, to the 
King and Emperor Yudhishthira, as follows: — 

^ I ^ 

n u ( The 

South Indian Texts Edition. 1908 ). 

It evidently appears then, taking all these 
things into consideration, that the Aryans that 
had neglected dbandonedVedic rites andsacri- 

1 Iq respect of the antiquity of this Brabmana, Dr. 
Haug says as follows: — '^Already at the time of the compo* 
tsitiou of the BrahmaTias, which as we have seen, cannot be 
later than about 1200 B. C-, the three principal Vedas, i. 
their respective Samhitas, were believed to. have proceeded 
directly from the month of Prajapati, the lord of the crea-* 
turea...ThiB could not have been l^e case, had they not been 
very ancient.” (c/de The Aiiareya Br4hmana. Edited by, 
Dr. Martin Haugh. P. H, D* Vol. !• Edition 1863« Introduc- 
tion. p 48 ). 
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'fices, having been supposed to be renegades, 
were called DasyuSf and were even looked upon 
as much degraded. They, therefore, had to re- 
main aloof from the Br§,hmanic community. 
This fact had, naturally, debarred them from 
mixing with the Brkhmans or being in touch 
with the Yedic usages and traditional rites, had 
made them sink into the condition of clumsy 
peasants/ or of hewers of wood and drawers of 
'water, nay, of the denizens of forests, hills, or 
'dales, and had finally reduced them to the 
■ lowest depths of savage life. 

In the circumstances, Muir seems to hav& 
rightly observed, that he had not discovered any 

1 (a) ThesOi some Oriental and Occidental soholars 
consider to be tbe non^Aryan aborigines^ from their degrad-^ 
*ed condition and semi-barbarous mode of life* 

(h) For the sake of comparison, I may here remark 
with advantage, that the SHmor-Vedi Bribmans of T&lnk^ 
Bassein in the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency^ 
who speak very impure Marathi and call themselves 
Fed/s,” are certainly not better than the Shhdras, the fisher- 
men, the Koli Christian converts, and the lower classeB of 
people with whom they have been living. Nay, owing to* 
their constant contact with them, they can hardly be die* 
tinguished from them. 

(c) As another instance of the effect which even the- 
changed mode of life and the mere surroundings or environ- 
ments have upon people in general, I may also state that,, 
even our Aryan Brahmans, who were forced to embrace 
Islanaio faith during the Mahomedan invasions of India and 

Sword or jSToran-^imes,^’ cannot now^e recognised from 
the other MuBsalmanB. • 
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name o£ the Dasyus or Asuras mentioned in the 
Eig-Yeda, that “could be i;egarded as of no7i- 
Aryan origin” {vide Muir’s 0. S. T, vol. 11. 
7 ? 387 ), that Dasyus were ‘[regarded by Indian 
authorities as degraded Aryans’ ( p. 366 ), and 
that “there are other races also, who, although in 
the later Sanskrit literature they are spoken of as 
being now aliens from the Brdhmanical com- 
munion, are yet declared to have once belonged 
to the Kshatriya caste, and to have lost their- 
position in it from neglect of sacred rites.” ‘^In* 
addition to this tradition, however, we have got 
further proof of the Arian origin of some afr 
least of these ( Kambojas, &c. ) tribes’. ( Muir’s- 
0. S. T. vol II. p. 355, Ed, 1871 ). 

Accordingly, the Dasyus or Ddsas having 
been. the neglecters of sacrifices and of Vedic- 
riteSf had become in time non-sacrificet's, and as- 
such degraded Aryans^ and even a separate class 
altogether. The division, therefore, of. the 
people of Yedic India into Aryan and Aborigi- 
nal, or Aryan Conquerors and Aborigines^ appears- 
on the very face of it to be neither natural nor 
original t but obviously artificial and modern. In. 
fact, it was not known to’ our' Vedic Ancestors, 
nor to us— their descendants—, till lately, or rather 
till some Westerners created the division andi 
newly introduced iti 111 the circumstances, it. 
would not be out of place here, to make a pass- 
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ing reference to the argument of Mr. Nesfield, 
advanced in bis “ Brief view of {he Caste system 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudhf' for 
the purpose of fortifying my conclusions. For, 
be uncompromisingly denies tbe truth .of any 
such division of the people of India as the Aryan 
Conquerors of ‘India and the aborigines of the 
country, and even asserts that, it is ^the modern 
doctrine which divides the population of India 
into Aryan and aboriginal.' He further advo- 
cates and argues forcibly in favour of the fact 
that, there is ^essential unity of the Indian race\ 
and maintains that ‘the great majority of Brah- 
mans are not of lighter complexion or of finer 
and better bred features than any other Caste’, 
or ‘distinct in race and blood from the scaven- 
gers who swept the roads’.^ 

Having had, therefore, due regard to all' 
the facts of the case, it seems that we Aryans-- 
were not foreigners in the Land of the Seven 
Rivers, and as such, there was no Aryan, inva- 

1 Thistheory naturally called for the searching teat in 
respect of toe matter. But, I may here ohserve, that new 
inveatigationa in the study of 'Ethnology in India, such as* 
measurements of Head-form and of the nose, have not yet f 
yielded any the least satisfactory results* Por, even respon- 
sible authorities on the subject have said, *’lt must be added* 
that the conclusions based on these investigations are neces- , 
sarily provisional, and will be of use mainly as a guide to- 
rosearch*\.«( otde The Imperial Gazetteer of India. Th&> 
Indian Empirot vol. I. 286, 287. Edition 1907). 
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sion of India at all. Evidently, the nse by the 
Rig-Vedic Bards of the word Vasyu or Ddsa 
was made simply to show extreme contempt 
and hatred for the non-sacrificing Aryans like 
the Irdiiians, who were known as Asuras ( vide 
ante p;200), much in the same way as the term 
Devas was used contemptuously by the Irdnians 
tojdesignate the Vedic- Aryans^ or the appellation 
by the latter to the former, of the term Asuras, 
or the expression Y atudhdna (?TT5^sn*T) by Vish- 
vdmitra to Vasishtha, notwithstanding the fact 
that both these were true Aryans of the purest 
Hood of the Vedic times, as we shah presently 
show, the one being a Kshatriya subsequently 
elevated to the great degnity of a Deva-JRishi, 
and the other a high BrS,hma72a. 

For, if, as argued by some scholars, our Rig- 
Vedic Fore-fathers-now designated as the Indo- ■ 
Aryans and first Conquerors of India-had been 
of foreign origin and not. autochthonous in 
India, the fact would have been expressly stated 
not only by YS;ska and Sdyana as also by other 
commentators, but would have certainly been 
referred to, directly or indirectly, in the Rig- 
Veda itself, and even in other Vedic works and 
Smriti literature also. Since, if, as erroneously 
supposed by some, we Indo-Aryans were really 
the conquerors of Aryilvarta, and had subjuga 
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ed this country by dint o£ energy and force of 
arms, by natural pluck and great perseverance, 
by political sagacity and marvellous power of 
organisation, our Primitive Fore-fathers and 
Vedic Ancestors having been very careful and 
most penetrating observers of facts, would have, 
undoubtedly, vnih. just pride smApomp^ describ- 
ed the Dasyus or JDdsas and Asuras as the con- 
qiiered people-jxAy as the subjugated ahorigines- 
and themselves as the Conquering foreigners, if 
at all they were such. But, nothing of the Irind 
appears anywhere, in the least. On the con- 
trary, we observe Manu, the celebrated Indo- 
Aryan or Hindu Iiaw-giver, making very per- 
tinent remarks to the effect that, “ All the 
country beyond the limits of ArysLvarta-known 
as the Sacrificial Region — 

belonged to Foreigners ( rpi;: « 

),” thereby obviously suggesting the 
idea that the Aryans living within the confines^ 
of Ary^varta were not foreigners in the land, 
but were autochthonous in, and the primitive 


1 This theory would perhaps create pious horror in the 
minds o£ thosOi who, deeply saturated in Western ideas, have 
been accustomed from their school days, to read in modern 
books something like ^Hhe Aryan invasion of India and 
fhe subjugated aborigines of the land'’. But, stern facts and 
refragable evidence found in the Big-*Veda, and placed be* 
:£oTe the Header in this work* would, 1 humbly think, till an 
together different tale. ' * 
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inJiahitaniSj of .the Country of the Seven Menowu'- 
.ed Rivers^ to the north oE which lies the great 
Himalayan Chain, known, on this very account? 
sas the Northern Mountain. 

The JDasyus or Dasas^ therefore, oft refer- 
red to in the Eig-Veda, having been proved to 
be degraded- Aryans, could not be of non- Aryan 
origin, in the face of evidence found in .the 
Vedic works, the recognised Institutes of Manu, 
and the authoritative declarations made by 
Indian erudite’scholars and exegetists of olden 
times, weU-versed in Indian traditions of hoary- 
-antiquity. But, apart from this, there is yet 
further proof of still more importance and 
greater magnitude , which claims our first and 
•closest attention, and which therefore I cannot 
resist the temptation to note here in fuU, with 
the requisite details. 

It appears that some scholars. Oriental as 
well as Occidental, entertain a rather queer idea 
"that there is something inherent in the word 
Dasyu or D^a, not to say Asura, which makes it ' 
non- Aryan, and gives it the tinge of barbarism. 
But, nothing can be further from truth, than 
-this. Since, even pure Aryans, as we shall 
presently show, bore the names of Disa and 
Dasyu, with a nounal or adjectival prefix or suf- 
fix 5 and persons of the highest rank and of un" 
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questionably Aryan blood had the appellation of 
B^sa. Nay, they even did not in the least 
think it derogatory to call themselves DSsa, simp- 
ly for this plain reason, that there Tras absolutely 
nothing in the word itself that could be thought 
non- Aryan or barbarous. For instance, the ori- 
^al name of the renowned Spiritual Master 
( i. e. ^<^5^ ) of Shivaji the Great — the cele- 
brated Xing and Founder of the Mar^thd 
Empire in India — was Ndr&yawa. Having been 
a Brdhmawa, he was certainly a genuine Arya 
of the highest caste ; and stiU, he adopted the- 
name — Rama-Dasai ( i. e. the servant of God. 
Edma ), and was even so called, by one and all. 
Moreover, our greatest Sanskrit Poet and even, 
the most celebrated Dramatist, was called Kali- 
dasa. And we find even Xing Pururavas of 
ancient fame and hoary antiquity, of pure Aryan 
blood and of royal Xshatriya family, calling 
himself Dtsajana ( qRTSR' ), while addressing 
his beloved lost Queen Urvashi, in his- 
lamentations. 

5Icr: I 

( STTo 8-^^ ) 

■ Now, we all know that the aforesaid ex- 
pression ( ) was put into the mouth of 
the Xing, by the poet. But, even then, we 
must never forget the fact, that Xdlidds was the’ 
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greatest of Poets, the Master Dramatist, and the 
Veteran Artist. Nay, he was even one perfectly 
conversant with all historical traditions of the' by- 
gone age, and of the Vedic antiquity. It' was, 
therefore, not at all likely that he would put 
any unbecoming word or improper exj/ression 
into the mouth of the royal personage and the 
Arvan character of the highest rank of king, 
with regard to his own self, by ; calling himself 
Ddsa-Jana{ ). 

But, to put an end to all doubts, and 
silence all surmises, I venture to go further, and 
even to the very root of things, and place be- 
fore the Header the requisite evidence in the- 
matter, found in the Vedas and even in the 
Big- Veda iiself. To begin with, we find the 
son of ItarS. ( fcT^r ), the wife- of a Rishi of the 
A'^edic period, named and called Mahi-D&sa, 

( vide SSiyanas Introduction to the Aitareya 
Brithma7zam ); while in the Aitareya Ara7iyaka, 
he seems to have been mentioned as MaM-Dasa 
Aitareya. 

I 

To come still nearer home, we find kiog 
Paijavana ( ^cr«r of great celebrity and of 
Vedic renown, frequently mentioned in the Rig 
Veda with much panegyric. He was, as is wel 
known, a Kshatriya and therefore a genuine- 
Arya ; and yet he. was named SuDfi,s ( 

Nay, his fatW too was called Divo-D&sa " 
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)} who Avas also a 'king, and had a son who 
was the favourite of, and aided by, Indra ( R. Y. 
YII. 18. 5, 17 ). DivodSsa, however, was also 
called Pijavana, and as Sudds was his son, he 
too was designated Paijavana by his patronymic 
name. Thus, we find Ydska stating as follows 

I (RW 

q’o While, the Rig- Veda itself contains 
the undermentioned verses in respect of both 
Divo-Ddsa ( ) and Sudds ( ^^3; ). 

fJT «T^r 

H n 

(Rig-Yeda. YII. 18. 25.) 

“Attend on him, 0 ye heroic Maruts, as on 
Sudds’s father Divoddsa. 

Further Paijavana’s desire with favours- 
Guard faithfully his lasting firm dominion”- 
( Griffith ). 

But, above aU, we find even God Agni 
( Fire ), addressed with Ddsa epithets, although 
the Yedas consider him to be the Chosen Aryan 
Priest and minister, the very head and front of 

aU sacrifices, nay of progress and civilization, of 

24 
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morals and virtues^ For instance, in the Rig- 
Veda, he is not only called Bharata ( ViKcrr^--- 
), but designated also as Daivo- 
dasa. That is, Agni of Divoddsa, who having 
especially worshipped him, had claimed him as 

his tutelarg God ( 5 f:o 

^ ). 

Besides, there is another very important 
thing which also demands our earnest attention* 
For, like the aforesaid Aryan names ending" in 
JJdsa, we also come across genuine Aryan appel- 
lations ending in JJasyu. For instance, Pauru- 
kutsya ( ) was the son of king Puru- 

kutsa and his queen Purukutsani, and was a 
Kshatriya Idng of genuine Aryan blood. More- 
over, Sfiya72a, the great Yedic Exegetist, calls 
him ( ) a Rajarshi in IV. 42-8 of the 
Rig-Veda 

While, from the Anvlsramanikd, we learn that 

1 In this respect, Max Muller \7rite8 that, Agni.^an 
the Vedas is the type of the sacrifice, and with it of civiliza- 
tion and social virtues.”.. ....( Last Bcaults of ths Turanian 

Ilesearcbes. 344 ). 

2 The prefixes to the word Dasa, as in the case of 

DIvo-Dilaa, SuD&s, &c., probably seem to be intended for re- 
cognising the Sacrificc-lof)ing Aryans from those degraded 
Daaa-Aryans who neglected the performance of such - rites, 
or were wo7e-sacr2yEccrs. These were, for instonce, the 
Iranians or ancient Perso-Aryans, And the same holds 
good in the case of Aryan names ending in Dasyu, such as 
Trasa-Dasyu, of which, by the bye, I shall give detail 
presently. ^ 
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ha was even the author-the JRisJih and the seer- 
•of the Rig-hymn, viz. R. V. lY. 42. But, all this 
notwithstanding, that is to say, although he was 
XL genuine irya and a Rig-Vedic Post, his name 
was Trasa-Dasyu ; and he was also well known 
as such. Nay, he was even designated a demi- 
God ( )» as would appear from the follow- 

ing short account ^ven in the Rig-Veda itself:- 

I 

cT «r 

tens: u \\ 

( Rig-Veda IV. 42. 8 ). , 

■‘Our fathers then were these, the Seven 
Rishis, what time the son of Durgaha ( that is, 
Pm’ukutsa — the father of Trasa-Dasyu ) was 
•captive. 

“For her ( i. e. the consort of king Puru- 
kutsa or queen Purukutsani ), they gained by 
‘sacrifice Trasadasyu, a demi-god, like Indra, 
•conquering foe-men.” ( Griffith ). 

aT«rT Trsn^f 

Isp ?: » % n 

( R. V. IV. 42. 9 ). 

“The spouse of Purukutsa gave oblations 
■to you, 0 Indra- Varwza, with homage.” 
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“Then, unto her, ye gave King Trasa- 
dasyu, the Demi-God, the slayer of the foe-man.’’ 
(Griffith). 

Thus, it will be perceived that there is a6- 
solutcly nothing at all^ that could be called non- 
Aryan or barbarous in the word Ddsa or Dasym 
as persons of pare Aryan blood and royal Aryan 
characters of the rank of king-) nay, of Demi-god 
and even Gorf, had names and epithets of D^sa* 
or those ending in D&sa and Dasyu. {Vide 
ante p-p, 277,278.) 

Besides, there is yet one more point which 
deserves due consideration. For, if, as has been 
erroneously supposed by some, our Vedic An- 
cestors were really conquerors, foreign to the soil 
ef India, and therefore immigrants in the Land 
of the Seven Rivers, there must and ought to 
have taken place the requisite interchange of 
language, of words, of thoughts, and of expres- 
sions, between the conquerors and the conquered^ 
But, where did exist the language and the words 
of the latter ? Again, there must have been the 
mutual give and take of speech, or form of ex- 
pression, between the foreigners and the abori- 
gines. But, where is that speech of the latter 
in the Yedic Sanskrit, or even any the least re- 
ference to it F Obviously, it was necessary for 
all practical purposes, that there should have 
been the reciprocal exchange of thoughts, of 
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feelings, of sentiments, and of the wishes of the 
Big-Vedic Aryans and of the so-caUed aborigi- 
nal JDasyuSj especially as the fonner were sup- 
posed to be strangers in the Land of the Seven 
Eivers, and were therefore positively in need of 
the names of several rivers, of the highest and 
the greatest stupendous Mountains, of large 
villages or towns of the Land, of the people that 
they had come across, of the nomenclature used 
for a thousand and one things observed all 
round or required every now and then for daily 
wants, and of the terminology applied to tech- 
nical terms ; as, foreigners would naturally be 
ignorant of the topography and the toponomy 
of the country, which they either invaded or 
immigrated into. 

As an historical and matter-of-fact evi- 
dence, we find, during Alexander’s invasion of 
India, in B. C. 326, the Greeks borrowing from- 
our ancient Ancestors the Sanskrit names of 
rivers, cities, and great personages, that they had 
come across j though, in the mutual exchange 
of these words, they were much mutilated, and 
therefore now appear in corrupt forms in the 
foreign language. For instance, the Vedic 
river Vipat' or Vipash (later Yipash^t and modern 
Beeai) was then called Hyphasis by the Greeks. 
Pliny knew it as HypasiSf which, by the bye, is 
a very fair approximation to the Yedic Yip'Ssh ; 
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while other classical names are Hypanisj Bipasis, 
and Bibhsis. Moreover, Strabo calls Parushni- 
(better known as Iravati) — by name JJyarotis ; 
on the other hand, Arrian gives it a more Greek 
appearance by caUing it Hydraotes, which, how- 
ever, is the modem Hdvi. Further, Pcttali- 
puira or modern Patna, also known as Kusuma- 
pura and Piishpapura, was corrupted by the 
Greeks into Palihothrd ; and Chandra Gupia , — 
the name of the powerful Mauryan King o£ 
Magadha, — was metamorphosed into Sandra- 
hottos. 

These, and other innumerable instances of 
the kind, abundantly prove the natural exchange 
of words, when foreigners come in contact, or 
happen to have intercourse, with the indigen- 
ous population of the country. But, in the pre- 
sent case, there appears absolutely nothing of the 
sort ! ! Is’ay, not a single word, nor any expres- 
sion, nor any mode of utterance, presents itself 
in the Rig- Veda, which can be called the non- 
Aryan idiom of the Aborigines. And the only 
language that seems to have been in use in the 
Land of the Seven Rivers was the Primitive 
language of the Primitive People, viz. the Vedic- 
Sanskrit, and certainly no other. In fact, the 
names of rivers from the Ganges in the East to- 
the Kubhil or Kabul in the West, {Vide R. V, 
X. 75-5, 6), and of mountains then described 
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by our E>ig*Vedic £ore*fath6rs and have since 
been used,1 are Yedic Sanskrit ; and these 
having been such as were given by our 
Primitive -iWyan Ancestors^ have actually been 
found in the invaluable and the oldest 
document in the whole world — the Big" 
Veda. Evidently, the names of the rivers and 
mountains, herbs and grass, &c. of the Land of 
the Seven Bivers, seem to be pre-eminently 
Aryan, indigenous as well as original, and not in 
the least non-Aryan, foreign, or borrowed from, 
others, as will appear from the following appel- 
lations (»f»rT, ^rgsTT, ^r«rT?r, 

IWT, f|JT5Fcr:, ^nr, &C. vide B. V. 

X. 75. 5, 6 ; X. 121. 4 ; X. 34. 1 •, I. 2. 1 ^ 
I. 191. 3 ; ), that were given by our Tertiary 
Ancestors to the several rivers and mountains, 
herbs and grass, that surrounded their Cradle in 
Xryilvarta, after they were able to stand on their 
own legs, or to think for themselves, to observe, 
to appreciate, and^to admire. 

Now, our Big-Vedic fore-fathers were not 
only men of superior talents and of superior ca- 
libre, but were also very keen observers of Na- 
ture, and accurate delineaters of facts. As such, 
therefore, had they been foreign conquerors or- 
invaders of, and strangers in, India ; and had. 
they found AryiLvarta inhabited by some indi- 
genous population other than themselves, they 
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would have, with just “prick and pomp, certairiLy 
recorded the fact in the Rig-Veda, as a thousand 
and one other things they have done, in the 
exuberance of their intellect and outpouring 
of poetic imagination, especially as the 
same was worth recording. They would have, 
therefore, made a special mention of the conquest 
of the land, of the subjugation of the Ahoriginest 
if any, and of the final settlement by them of the 
conquered country. But, nothing of the hind at 
all, appears anywhere in the Rig-Yeda, nor in 
other Yedicand -Sanskrit Literature, nor in the 
the Avestic] Works of the Aryans. 

In the face of these things, therefore, 
and having had due regard to all the facts 
stated before, there seems no doubt what- 
ever that our Rig-Yedic fore-fathers and 
their Primitive Ancestors of the Tertiary Pe- 
riod, having been autochthonous in Ary&varta, 
the term Dasyu and Ddsa, Asura and RdhshasUf 
seems to have been used to distinguish such of 
our Iranian brethren and other Aryan Renegades^ 
as had shown their open contempt for Soma- 
worship and other Aryan sacrificial, rites, and 
had troubled the worshippers. These, accord- 
ingly, were naturally treated as a separate class, 
tr^e, or people, and were supposed to be beyond 
the Aryan pale, of which, however, some relic 
seems fortunately to have been preserved in the 
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Avestic scriptures and Akhajmenian inscriptions 
in the word Dahyu, which, by the bye, appears 
obviously to be the corruption of Sanskrit 
Dasyu, of which I have given details and the 
authoritative statement before ( vide above 
pp. 262@264). I have also made observations 
below, on pp 296,297, in respect of the separate 
class of Kiikshasas n^f^rar), to which 

reference seems to have been made in the Rama- 
ym'Bk{Tildk& Commentary 6.31 infra p 297). 

Besides, we find our Yedic Bards speaking 
of the wealth and cattle, property and strength, 
tov?ns and forts of the Dasyus, who, therefore, 
could not, as has been usually supposed, be the 
wretched barbarians hiding themselves in the 
hills and dales. For instance, the Rig-Veda' 
describes the wealthy Dasyu 
W «), his shattered forts ( 55 ^ 

^0 ^0 y. *^ 0 . 93 J, and his demolished iron 
castles along with his own destruction by Indra 

5Ro %o \). 

Under the circumstances, there appears no 
reason whatever to consider the Dasyus or D&sas 
to be non- Aryans ; and as rightly remarked by 
Professor Roth in his Lexicon, “It is but 
seldom, if at all, that the explanation of Dasyu 
as referring to the non- Aryans, the barbarians, is 
advisable.’’ For, Dasyus or Dasas was the term 
employed by our Ancestors to the Aryan Rene- ‘ 
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gadeSf who had either abandoned Yedic rites ; 
or who, owing to religions differences, liaving 
shown extreme contempt for them, had even se- 
parated themselves from our Vedic fore-fathers, 
had gone to the hills and dales, mountains and 
forests of Ary&varta, to avoid company of the 
Amjan-Sacrijicers^ or had taken refuge in regions 
beyond the confines of India. And the same 
holds good in the case of the so-calledA-swra.'?, cor- 
rupted into Persian Ahuras, who were no 
others than the Iranians, and who having left off 
performing sacrifices, had despised the worship 
of the Yedic Soma, and taken shelter in Ir«-n and 
its extreme northern tract, which they subse- 
quently called Airyana Vaejo, deeming it, after 
their expulsion from the Land of the Seven 
EiverSjto be the first and the best created Region. 
Here, they established the new Zoroastrian faith, 
and styled their Prophet- Ahura-Mazda, which 
expression is evidently the corruption of Yedic 
Asura Medhdvi{^%K vide ante 7 ?/^. 199^ 

200 . 

/ 

Perhaps, this will be supposed by some to 
be a mere conjecture, or even a presumption. 
But, nothing at all, it is humbly submitted, has 
been stated in these pages without proof ; and 
•as the same will naturally be expected, I venture 
to adduce the requisite evidence, not to say Ye- 
dic authority, in respect of the matter. In the 
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Chh^ndogya Upanishad, a ver}* interesting and 
matter-of-fact detail appears, of which, therefore,. 
I give herein below the necessary extract : creiTT- 

Hit » 

(grro TO 3TO c, H), the substance of the 

same being as follows: — “Hence, even at this 
day, one who does not give (in charity), or 
has no faith, or does not ojfer sacrifice, is said to 
be an Asin'a’' 

I may, however, here add, that in the Rig- 
Veda, Ddsa meaning a non-sacrificer (ante 
25.262-3), also means an enemy in general. Since, 
one verse says, “Kill our Arya enemies and the- 

Diisa enemies” (?reT ^ fsTT ^ 

R. V. VII. 83. 1). While, elsewhere in the Rig- 
Veda (Vni. 96. 18), the word Ddsa means and 
refers even to the clouds that enthralled and kept 
confined the waters therein, which, therefore, 
after their overthrow and break-up, were let 
loose by Indra, and the Indus and the other 
rivers made to flow: ( cT 

As to Asuras, I have given the requisite 
particulars before {vide ante p/5.199,208,210,227, 
260,267,286-7), and I would here only recapitu- 
late that, these were the Iranians or Pei’so- Aryans 
(modern Parsees), who after religious schism, 
separation, and expulsion from AryS-varta or the 
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Vedic ‘‘^Land of the Seven Rivei's" (^raf^^cT:), 
were dubbed JDasyus, Dasas, or Asuras b}" the 
Vedic Aryans as they were not charitable (ar^- 

'perform Yedie rites and sacri- 
fices. For, says the Chhandogya-Upanishad as 
follows:-‘‘Hence,even at the present day, a person 
who is destitute of liberality, who has no faith 
(in Vedic rites), and who does not sacrifice, 
is contemptuously addressed as one of the- 
Asura race.” ( Vide supra 387 ). 

We shall now, for a while, turn our atten- 
tion to the expression Rdkshasa ( ) and 
Tdtudhana {^^<SiX^')^Krishna-TvaGha (^WTccrsT) 
fmd Krishna- Garbha (^OTrir4),as also toMridhra 
Fac/ias ( 55 ^ erR‘:),and endeavour to explain what 
they mean. It seems that these and other ex- 
pressions of scurrilous character, were evidently 
used to signify extreme, contempt for those who 
were supposed to he enemies^ either because they 
yrexQneglect&rs of Vedic sacrifices and other sac- 
red riteS; or for the simple reason, that they were 
considered to he hostile^ and as such undesirable^ 
by the party using the epithets, not withstand- 

1 Probably, ranch in the same way, as the Whites ia 
Africa and America do at present, in respect of the Asiatics 
and the coloured races, owing to race-prejudice, by heaping 
upon them all sorts of charges and abuses* and subjecting 
them to undeserved insults as also offensive language, con 
sidering them to be unde&irahlci&. In veiw, therefore, of 
corroborating this statementr it %70uld, 1 think not be out* 
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ing the fact that, in some cases, the person, 
.against whom the most revolting and terrible 
abuses were levelled, was, like Yasishtha, oipure 
Aryan blood even commanded the greatest 
respect. In the Rig-Yeda CIlI-30.15, 16,17 : 

fsfcrr^-.u K^‘\\ 

n n \\S « ), the Rik Poet 

jjrays, “ 0 Indra, these malignant mortals, our 
foes, must be slain by thee” (15); “0 Maghavan, 
slay and make the fiends our booty” (16)j 


of place, to give here a few facts admitted even by respon- 
sible politicians and British Btatesineo, ^7ho have been deem^ 
edto be great authorities. 

Mr. J- Chamberlain, M. P. and Secretary of State for the- 
Colonies, declares, “ I say, you, who have seen all this, can. 
not be willing to put upon those Indian men a alight which 
' 1 think is absolutely unnecessary for your purpose, and 
which would be calculated to provoke ill-feeling, discontent, 

irritation, and would be most unpalatable to the feelings 

of all (Her Majesty the Queen’s) people”. (Vide His Address 
to the Premiers of the self-governing Colonies. June 
24tb, 1897.) 

In like manner, LordCurzon also had made the following^ 
statement: — We send him (the Indian coolie) to a Colony 
(in Africa) which he enriches by his labour, and then 
society there appears to turn round upon him, as if he wei*o 
u pariah dog. He is penalised there, not for his vices, but 
for his virtues. It is because he is a sober, industrioti 5 > 
frugal, and saving man that be is such a formidable economi • 
cal danger in the situation. And then the Indian remomberB 
that, at any rate, in a large number of cases, be has fought 
for the British Empire in South Africa, and that it was large- 
ly owing to his eHorts that Natal was saved” (Lord 

Curzon’s Speech in the House of Lords. February 4tli, 1908). 

2 $ 
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Throw thy heated dart at him, who hates the- 
BrS,hman (5r^%^), that is, who hates one that 
offers sacrifices,and kaows,as also repeatsBra/jma- 
the Yedic Mantra-sTgr^FfTTm ^ ^r^or:— (17). 
While in Eig-Veda VII. 104,16, Vasishtha begs 
of Indra, to sla)' the person who calls him (Vasi- 
shtiia) Yatudhana, or a .demon gloating on 
human flesh. (Vide below p. 291). 

Obviously, therefore, the use of the words 
Rakshasa and Yatudh'aiia was in no way an 
indication of any non- Aryan origin j and even 

Moreover, in respect of the most provoking treatment 
siccorded to the Indians in South Africai Mr. Polak, Attor- 
ney of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal, and Edit( r of 
** Indian Opinion”, Natal, writes thus : — “ It is unnecessary^' 
to record at length the many minor insults and huuiiliationB 
that are imposed upon the free Indian coniniunity, traders, 
and non-traders. On the railroads, in the tiam cars, in the 
streets, on the foot-paths — every whore, it may truly be said^ 
the Indian may expect to be insulted, and if he moves from 
one place to anther, it is on peril of having his feelings out- 
raged and his sense of decency offended in a number of 
ways”. 1} 4. 

And again, in regard to the most objectionable race- 
prejudice and colour-feeling, Mr, Polak abserves that, ” The 
present writer (Mr. Polak) has been amazed, at times, after 
lengthy argument with an apparently intelligent European op- 
ponent, and when ho had, as he supposed,cot]ntered the latter*& 
fallacies at every point, to he finally met wiih this kind of 
answer, sweeping brusiuely aside all logic and all common- 
sense: “Oh*, but, after all, we are white, you know” ! {Vide 
“The Indians of South Africa”, By Henry. S. L. Polak, 

- Attorney-Supreme Court Transvaal, and Editor “Indian 
Opinion” Natal* Edition 1909). 
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Has Miiller seems to have observed, and rightly 
■too, that “ they (the epithets) are too general to 
allow ns the inference of any ethnological con- 
•clusions”. {Vide Professor i\Inller’s Last Results 
of the Turanian Researches^ 

For instance, we find even Vasislitha, a 
•sage of great renown, and considered by all to 
be the very type of the Briihnian and the purest 
Aryan, called by Vishv3,mitra or his party a 
YcttudJidna, a Kravya, and a Rdkshasa, as if, he 
was hideous and cruel, a ?wn-Brllhman, a non- 
^ryan, and a cannibal incarnate fiT 

R. V. YIL 104.16), that gloated 

•on the bloody flesh of men and horses («rJ 

■^oT ^ q-^r i 

iR. V. X. 87. 16). Again, Rkvana* too, who 
was a Br3.hmana, and whose patronymic was 
Paulastya and Vaishrava/za, as he was respec- 
tively the grandson and son, of the BrS-hma/ia 
sages Pulastya® and Vishravas, was called a 


1 That Kav-'!7ia was a Brahmana is eviilently an admit* 
ted fact, and even Occidental scholars like Dr. Muir hare, on 
the authority of Ramdya7ia, stated to the ofEect that, “ the 
giant B&.va7m is represented in the B&maya^za both as a 
BrS.hma7z and as having ten heads.” (Vide Mnir^s 0. S. 
vol I. p 21. Edition 1872). 

2 sinr si^n^: Ocr»mi^ g’ogrr® 

w I (w«Tomte '*-’5-1 0 

q?r»«.anTt%gwgfpTnT ! ('»•?•«) 
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Jidkshasa\ and was even styled as tlie king^ 
t hereof. Nay, lie was also said to be 
(F/iZeRAm{iya«a V.28.6; and below Foot-note ® ); 
and liere as clse-wlicre, this epithet (3T*rWor nonr 
^ryan) seems to litive been applied to such of 
the Aryans as did not behave like Aryans^ but 
showed a very mean character of evil souls. For^ 
like Rava^a, we also see another example in the 
case of Kaikeyi, queen and consort of king 
Dasharatha — Rilma’s father. Evidently, she 

was called Andrga (3T«TT?r? ... %^r!fr...R{lm. TI 
18.31), because her conduet throughout was 
such as did not liecome a lad}^ of Aryan blood 
of high royal famil 3 ^ 

Here, therefore, the Reader will have easily 
perceived that, while in the one case, the rivalry 
between Vasishtha and Vishvamitra having 
sown the seeds of hostility, had not only fanned 
the embers of feud, but was directly instru- 
mental in giving vent to the bitterest feelings 
and the most unwarrantable expressions ; in the 
other, the arrogant nature of Rslva«a, his cruel 
disposition, and his "wicked deeds, as also those 
of some of his relations and underlings, were 
responsible for all the unnatural epithets heaped 
on them all. For instance, Kumbhakarna and 
ShurpanakhA, — the brother and sister respectively 

1 ^rrwTw^...tr'r«rg"rT ! (w® w-w*) 

2 mofrrrwsnf^rvs II (tt® ar® sRrr® 

3 sTsrr?: II (rreg®^® 
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o£ Rjlva??a — ^having had the same mischievous 
nature and undesirable qualities as the latter, 
were described as fearful demons and grotesque 
creatures. But, Yibhisha?ia, though born of the 
same parents as the former, was altogether of a 
different type, as he appears to have inherited 
all the best qualities and the finest traits of cha- 
racter of his father and mother, as will appear 
from the following : — 


3T«rr35rrc^f nvs ii... 

c# fl: ^r%oTi^5rr ?fn 

¥r3r 51 ^ 

5^ 5 ’Tcsrr ^ 

^ciTRrsfRt 5 TtT^ TTTrJmf^Frrf^ 1 

5 ii 11 

5>is «TTC^3r5jJr’:?i% i 

sRrllFsr^ -gsTTf^ 1 .. iR’^n 

^f^TSTRFJRrr? ^|jr|T% 11 n 
q^nfr ^ 1 

TW ^5^: ^ ^hiFTJ 11 11 

'?^5arr 5 ^ % 5 ^.i 

^¥rf^ 51:#^ 11 11 

••• II II 

a?T r^rfFTC srRT: ... II II 

gra'J «nJT 1 

^mcfrr 11 ii 

( sfr wr® ?f«» 3® w® 
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Thus, the words Rdkshasa and Ydtudh^na, 
like Dasyu and Ddsa, do not necessarily convey 
an idea of non- Aryan origin, as has been erro- 
neously supposed by some. Since, the same seems 
to have been used, even in respect of persons of 
undoubted Aryan blood (Fzrfc ante pp 291,292), 
although at times, their application might have 
been extended to foreigners as well, when they 
were found troublesome lihe the Dasyus or 
Asuras. 

^Moreover, adverting to the term Rdksliasa 
and going a little deep into its etymology, it 
appears that it has its derivation from the root 
Eahsh ( which means to ^protect'. RakshasaSy 
therefore, were those who were strong and power- 
ful^ and as such, protected themselves with much 
vigour and sustained energy. As for example, 
in the RdmS-yana, we find that those only who- 
said that they would protect themselves (^^rtrO?- 
were called Rakshasas 

g-: I g-o grfo *, and these,, 

it must be remembered, were included in the 
expression HRcfr:, addressed to mankind by 
Prajdpati in the Ram§-ya?ia (VIE 4. 11), although- 
the Dasyus and even the RSikshasas, puffed up- 
with pride beyond aU measure, considered them- 
jselves immortal — R.V.IL 
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STT# ^JT: qw » 

E{lraS,ya??a VII. 6*40). 

^ itska, the most ancient etymologist, also 
derives the word Rukshasa from the root Ralcsh 
‘ to protect’, and says that, “ he is a Eilkshasa 
from whom it is necessary to be protected”: 

Tl%cIs?Tq‘^rT%T% ! f^o^oq"© probably 

on account oE his fearful appearance, strength, 
and non-saerijicing tendencies., which made our 
Yedic forefathers avoid his company. This, 
therefore, reminds me of the epithets %Tr,3T»TtqT:« 
“ {Haters.,. robust)'’, applied to Rakshasas in the 
Rig-Veda (III. J5T), where they are said to be- 
(f^qt Besides, Sdyana — the 

great exegetist - also explains the word anfVcrr:,- 
as meaning “ without any disease, and, there- 
fore, healthy, sound, and strong". 

There is, however, one most important 
thing, which must never be lost sight of, and 
which, therefore, we cannot afford to ignore. 
The Rakshasas like Asuras, as we have already 
observed, having in course of time become non- 
sacrificers, had apparently turned out to be con- 
verts to the ungodly creed,, which. was devoid of,, 
and opposed to the Vedic rites, and which there- 
fore our Vedic Ancestors not only disliked, but. 
considered to be a sin besides. These, therefore,. 
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regarded the Rdkshasas as sinners 
R. y. I. 129.11), the non-offering^ or non-sacri- 
ficing renegades st^TSot: R. V- yiU. 60 , 

10), the non'-praying apostates 
R. y. ly. 4.] 5), and the hateEul miscreants 
(f^r R- y* ni. 15.1). The latter too? 
endeavoured to live alooE from the yedic Rishis, 
for yeans, nay for generations, in hills and dales, 
dense forests and out o£ tlie way places, not to 
say in environments peculiarly' favourable to 
mischievous propensities and annoying tenden- 
cies ; which, therefore, made them what they 
were eventually found to be. 


Thus bred, for a considerable period, in 
secluded spots and savage habits, the Rakshasas 
had naturally grown cruel and hard-hearted, 
with the result that even their appearance had 
become fearful and repulsive fierce- 

eyed— Rig-A^eda yiL 104-2 ; 

Ramityana yiL 6-25), and had probably, in 
course of time, formed a separate clan, class, or 
community (Jide Foot-note, p 297), like the Das- 
yus, as they were not, and could not be, in touch 
with the A^edic usages and Brahmanic obser- 


1 (Siyawa Com. 'll 

2 (Sfiyana Com. B. V. IV. 4 15). 
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vances or traditions. Vide lliirajiya/w,' Uttara 
Kanda. VII. 5-31; Tihh'i (fs^grr) Commentary. 

Besides, tlie fact that the Rakshasas have 
Ijeen represented as the eaters of raio jlesh, or 
have even been taunted with eating hunumjlesh, 
and said to be enjoying the life of other men(FiV/ff 
ante p 291), does not absolutely indicate their 
Raving been demons or of non-Arj'an origin. 
Since, even God Agni, supposed in the Vedas to 
be the only Hotar, Mediator, and ^Minister 
of .sacrifice, the Chonen Priest, and the very type 
of Aryan anA Brahmanic civil i:atio)i and of all 
social virtues, .scetns to have been represented in 
a form as monstrous and repulsive as the RAksha- 
sas, whom he is invoked to devour. For, says 

1 Here, in the Commentary, seems to bavo been 

defined ns ; And this cvirlcntly explains tlie 

fact that Rilksha^as were, like tbo Dasyus (unto 270), 
treated as a scjyaralii chtse, simply for Ibe reason that they 
lield diametricilly opposite views in religion and several 
other matters. Yet, that was never conaidoroil ns coming in 
the way of intermarriages. For, we find a Raksbasi 
daughter of Rukshasa — Sumulio, named Knikasi 
married to ViBhravas — a BifLbtnanand eon of Pulastya (Ram* 
VII* 9*12, 20 ; ante^ 291,203); while a Gandharva daughter- 
Vasudfv was married to RUkshasa Mali (Ram, VII. 5- 

30,41). It should again be remembered that the Rakshasa 
class used to speak in Sanskrit, which seems to be their 
mother-tongue, TT® 

Probably, resting on the aforesaid authority ( ^r^T^Rrrf^- 

I ), the Rev. Dr. Wilson has stated, that the Rakshasa, 
Pishdeha, and Asura, were originally names of tribes (Vide 
India Three thousand years Ago.p 20). 
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■the Rik: '‘Oh JS,tavedas (Agni), -with thy 
'tusks o£ iron enkindled (sharpened) 

with thy flame 0, davour the 

Rakshasas ; seize and kill with 

thy tongue the worshippers of mad Gods 
^i3|y;f=rr^H^«r); and after rending asunder the 
eaters of raw flesh, gulp them down thy throat” 
-( gjoJntr l V?de Rig-Yeda. X. 

87 - 2 ). 

Under different circumstances and environ- 
ments, however, there appear many an exception 
i:o the general bad nature of the RS,kshasas, as 
in the case of the pious Vibhisha/ia and others, 
who had followed Brtlhmanical rites Y^hile, 
evil surroundings and pernicious atmosphere, 
surcharged with depraved habits and repulsive 
ideas, had converted even the nature of a Brah- 
man, and changed him altogether, by making him 
-a devil incarnate, as best illustrated in the case of 
Br§,hma-7i Gautama, whose story we narrate here 
in short, for the benefit o^ the Reader. 

One Gautama was a Brahman of Madhya- 
Desha, and had lived amongst the Dasyus, hav- 
ing' abandoned all Br^hmanic observances. He 
maintained himself by hunting and ' fishing, as 
also by doing all sorts of inhuman deeds, plead- 
ing poverty as an excuse for his mode of life 
_A11 these mal-practices, therefore, had changed. 
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him altogether in time, as he appeared black and 
had become devoid oE all Vedic rites (^torfiir 
I M. Bh. Xll. lG7-r> ; South Indian 
Texts. Edition 1908). Nay, ho had turned 
out to be revoltingly ungrateful, even to one 
■vvho was very kind to him and had rendered him 
great service. Eor, he had most cruelly killed 
his benefactor in cold blood when asleep, to satis- 
fy his hunger f5TcrrT...U ^ ll (mcTJi'r 

fip^) ^{T ^^TTfr rr*3:i ... u ^ n M. Bh. 
XII. 171. i?, 3. S. 1. T. Ed. 1908), for which 
he was justly punished and doomed to death. 

Rakshasas, therefore, were men, and not 
devils or goblins, having been of human 
origin. Like D.isyuE, they were also dcgrailedy 
as they had not adopted BrEibrnanical Institu- 
tions ; and the inhuman epithets appear to have 
been applied either to the Dasyus or to the 
Rakshasas, only to show the degree of hatred 
and their monstrous acts. Since, even Eilvana, 
born of a Brahman sage, the renowned Vishravas, 
ante p 291), was, on account of his many 
evil acts, called a liiikshasa (ante p 292), and 
stigmatized not only as wicked and cruel, but 
even as the Idller of Brahmans (••*!& 

II ^0 ii...?:nraT Il^?ll Rdmayana 

III, 32.20,21. The Bomb. Nirrayasdgar Press. 
Ed. 1888) j while epithets like Y&iudhdna,. 
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RJikshasa, &c., were, without the least compunc- 
tion, showered on tlie great Vasishtha, though he 
was the very head and fronts nay the very type 
of the Aryan Brahma»a, as noticed before {Vide 
ante 272,291). And even at the present day, 
we, in common parlance, call one a Rakshasa, 
though he be our own kith and kin, who is wicked? 
cruel, and hard hearted. But, it is possible' 
that the term Rakshasa might as well have been 
applied, at times, to ferocious or wild tribes who 
infested Aryavarta, and made hostile attacks on 
the pious and sacrifice-loving Vcdic Aryans. 

I have already, as the Reader will remember,, 
explained the meaning and the use of the word 
Yatndhana ( ante p 291 ), and shall, therefore, 
now endeavour to make clear the meaning of 
the terms “ black skin,'' “ black people'' “persons 
speaking incorrectly", &c., found in the Rig-Yeda. 
The expressions — “ of black skin" (^soif l 
R. V. IX. 41. 1 ; rir=^fTf^^frf...R V.IX. 73.5); 
“ of black descent" (3n:aHT¥rf:...R. Y. I. 101. 1 ; 

R. Y. 11. 20.7); %lack" (fjcorr: 

R. y. IV. 16.13); black people (f^^: 3?%^:), 

R. Y. YIL 5. 3 ; i^^r.-.R. Y. YIII. 

62.18); “Speaking incorrectly” (^cir^:R. Y.I. 
174.2); &c., appear to have been used in con- 
tempt, in respect of persons and peoples who 
were devoid of, or opposed to, Yedic rites, or 
who kept no fire R- Y. 1. 189.3). 
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For, it seems that in many a place, •where such 
expressions occur, as in (rcT^TTflr^r), an indirect 
clue to the explanation oE “ hlach shin" seems to 
have been inadvertently given, by manifestation 
o£ apparent satisfaction for the good, resulting 
from the Tedic praise B.. V. IX. 

7.‘1.5); as it effected the destruction of the black 
skin of riteless men STacTT^ I.. 

rd-^JU'^fhT Rr. V. IX. 73-5). 

Here, in the verse quoted from the Rig- 
Yeda. the riteless men (argent) seem to have been 
purposely represented as of dusky colour or of 
black skin (r=r5'flf^5q'T*3;), in view of showing 
contempt for the non-sacificing class ; and bar- 
ring a few excetpions, the same appears to be the 
case every where, as the aforesaid expressions 
refer either to the irreligious Dasyu or Dasa, and 
in some instances, to the clouds that confine the 
rain-waters and do not let them fall. 

But, while on the one hand, the expressions 
“ of hlach shin", of black descent" “ hlach" 
(enemies), “ hlach people," “ Rahshasas" “Ydtu- 
dhdnas, &c., might have been used by our Rig- 
•Vedic ancestors in contempt for their own 
Mth. and kin, on account of their irreligi- 
ous, inhuman, and non-sacrificing tendencies 

(arq^cTT^ V. V. 42.9; 

R. V. IV. 41.2 ; amrS'T’se > V. X. 22-7 ; 
3T?RTI^...R.V X. 22 8); or owing to their having 
observed different rites (sTrq^c(^.»R. V. VIIL 

36 
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59.11), or become ungodly (3Tter5?3( 1 11. V. VIIL 
59.11), br worshipped -mad Gods^ and Dieties- 
bther than Indra ... R. V. X. 87.2 ;; 

sn^Tr^r: I R. V. I. 133.1), just as our- Iranian 
brethren called our Vedic Ancestors hlach {Vide 
ante 261,262); on the other hand, it is not 
improbable that tliese very epithets might as well 
have been employed in the case o£ such of ihe 
ouilandersj as had made hostile attacks on the 
Vedic Aryans after entering Aryilvarta, and had 
black Colour or swarthy features. For, our Vedic- 
fathers appear to have come in contact with 
different races and various i)eoples, during their 
emigrations from, and their onward march out 
of India, for colonization abroad. Since, refer- 
ence seems to have been made, every now and- 
then, to the five peoples" i R. Y. I. 

89.10), the ^\five races" (trV 
Vni. 9.2), the '\five tribes" (tf^ 'er^Dfi':...R. V.. 
VIL 15.2), &c, &c. 

• But, apart from this, even in the Atharva- 
Veda, there appears a distinct reference to the 
Earth having been peopled by several nations or 
races, who speak different tongues and exhibit 
various characters, habits, and customs, each, 
dwelling in its own region or abode. : 
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There is also a further, alludon to the .jive, 
races of mankind (tN’flTsr^nrOj for whom, mortals 
as they ax’e, the Sun, says the Atharva Veda, 
•spreads with his rays the immortal light J 

^ ?r«fr 

• I 

However, Professor Roth, in his Lexicon, 
•explains ^enrtn^fts and freunT^fr- as .meaning 
Hack clouds. While Professor Benfey, though 
in his translation of the Sdma V eda, he renders 
the phrase “ black skin'' as meaning clouds, still, 
in his Glossary to the Sama-Veda, understands 
the phrase ‘ ivachamasiknim'' (rcr^l%^n^) as 
descriptive of nifjht, and therefore explains it .as 
5 uch. But, in the Rig-Veda (VII. 5.3 ; VIII. 
t62.18), where reference is made to Htlack people'. 
Professor Roth in his Lexicon ( S. V; Asikni) 
•explains the words as meaning spirits of darkness: 

Yet, having had due regard to ail the facts 
•of the case, it seems that the aforesaid expres-. 
sions might have been used by our Vedic fore- 
fathers either in contempt for those who were 
devoid of and opposed to^ the Vedic rites (aflsTcfVj 
^Mac T ^) } or were probably applied by the Ve^c 
AutocUhones even to the foreigners in, and the 
infesters of, Aryii-vartaj who were inhuman and. 
ungodly i ), were of different 

faith and worshipped mad gods (.Brr*4Tsfcf*5 \ 
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I Vide ante jtp 301,302), and had, seeing 
the peaceful Primitive Aryans of 'the country 
engaged in Vedic sacrifices and pious devotions, 
unprovokingly attacked Aryavarta, made depred- 
ations in the county, and constantly disturbed 
the Aryan indigenous population, in their per- 
formance of religious rites. 

Now, there only remains the explanation to 
be given of MridhravdcTias which 

therefore I shall presently do, and then finish the 
chapter, after making clear its meaning and 
bringing to the notice of the Reader the reason 
why, and the persons to whom, the expression 
MridhramcTias was applied. 

Yaska, in his Nirukta, interprets the word 
Mridhravdchas as meaning 

that is “those that employedso/^speech or words”.. 
This, probably, has reference to the incorrect 
pronunciation and the corrupt use of words by 
our Iranian or Perso-Aryan brethren, called 
Asuras by our Vedic Fore-fathers (ante pp 199, 
200). For, they almost always, as I shall presently 
show, used not only soft letters of the class for 
hard ones and even for soft aspirates of the class; 
but, also employed aspirate for sibilants, 

and moreover, introduced other corrupt forms. 
Injview, therefore, of fortifying my conclusions, 
I would here cite a few instances ; and the 
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appended comparative table will not only exhibit 
the corrupt forms of IrSiiiian words, but will also 
show the particular changes which words have 
undergone, in a variety of ways. 

Sanskrit word. Its Lranic corrupt form. 

1 PancAa ( ). Panj ). Five. 

Mdfar ( ttTcI?:. ). MSc^ar {vu^). Mother. 

3 Grharma ( ). Garm^ ). Heat. 

4 Bhima ( ). Bim ( Terrible. 

5 Bhrdtar (HTcTC.). Br4tar ( Bro* 

ther. 

Ahmi ( )• I am. 

Daha ( )• Ten. 

Hanti(^). They 
are. 

Hapta ( )• Seven. 

Hapta Hendu ( 

). The Seven Eivers. 
Ham ( ). Together. 

Hama( HT). All. 
Haurva ( ). All. 
Hazdr ( ^'aiK ). A 
thousand. 

Hendu ( ). Indus. 
Hoama ( ). Soama 
Plant. 

In the Shata-Patha-BrsihmaTia also (HI. 
2. 1. 23, 24), there appears the further account 
of the incorrect pronunciation and corrupt use of 


6 Asmi ( 3Tre>T ). 

7 Dasha ( )• 

8 Santi ( ^T^cT ). 

9 Sapta 

10 Sapta-Sindhu 

11 Sam ( ^ ). • 

12 Sama ( ). 

13 Sarva ). 

14 Sahasra ). 

15 Sindhu ( ). 

16 Soma ( ). 
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the Vedic ( Sanskrit ) language by the Asuras or- 
tlie Iranians, like the expressions Alavaliy 

He Alavah'' I I ) in place o£ . 

Arayah, He Arayah'" ( | I 0, 

Here, the softer la ( ^ ) was obviously em- 
ployed instead of ra ( ^ ), for which, how- 
ever, they, it is said, suffered defeat ( 

I ). Thus, it seems that owing to the 
inability of the Iranians or the Asuras to speak 
correct Tedic ( Sanskrit ) language, idiom, or 
word, then in vogue, they were called stutterers^ 
(‘snTrgr^^:’ meaning deprived of speech), or 
Mridhra-Vachcts ( ) as in the Rig-Yeda, 

which S^yawa explains, as we shall presently 
notice, by saying that is, 

having defective organs of speech. The tongue,, 
therefore, which allowed this sort of coirupt use 
of words and even incorrect fronunciatiout was 
naturally designated as the tongue of the Asuras 
( ^ cnE|T cTT^ ) } in as much as, the Devas 
or the Yedic Rishis and the Br^thmans had their- 
oyra tongue absolutely pure^ nay, even correct, 
and they were very particular indeed, in keeping 
Sanskz’it' or the language of the Gods 
STTH |s|t STRPHrnpqTcrr altogether- 

free from all sorts of impurities and imperfec- 
tions, blemishes and defects. 

t i'f?e “The Kivya Darsha’* of the great Poet Daa- 
din ('I, 33’ j. " 
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For, our Yedic Ancestors liaving been ex- 
tremely jealous o£ the chastity of this our Divine 
and sacred language, the}* had ever kept in vien' 
the most commendable object, viz. its purity 
through all ages, nay, under any circumstances^ 
and its freedom from all sorts of impure mixture, 
incorrect pronunciation, and corrupt use of 
words. In fact, as a safe-guard against all 
foreign influences and illegitimate encroach- 
ments upon the language, there seems to have 
been kid down even an authoritative scripiural 
injvnction in the Shata-Patha-Br^ihmana, that 
“jYo Brdhmana shall niter impure words, or 
spealc incorrect language.^’ I therefore venture 
to give here below the full extract from the 
original, for facilit}’’ of reference,; and this, I 
hope, will certainly repay perusal:-^ 3IT%" 

cT^cf: * •" 

d'W I vf ^npjTT 1 ST^ ^ 1(^13 
tfo gro )• '‘The Asuras, depriv- 

ed of speech, and crying ^he cdavali' ( ‘0 
enemies’, incorrectly, instead of ‘he aragaD), 

were defeated Therefore, let no Brahman 

speak incorrectly. For, this {incorrect speedy is 
the language of the Asuras”. 

Adverting to the word Mridhrav&chas 
( ) with S^yana’s comment on it, to- 
which refepence has already been made ( vide- 
antepp 304-306), we find the great Y^^c ^ege- , 
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tist, explaining the word differently in different 
places. We shall, therefore, place before the Read- 
er the various explanations given by him, as 
this will enable him to form his own judgment 
in respect of the word. While commenting on 
1. 174. 2 of the Rig- Veda, S^yana interprets 
as meaning Tr^cpg«Tr:, that is, people 
‘who spoke with patience or forbearance’. In*V. 
29. 10 or Vll-6-3, and V. 32. 8, he explains 
and as meaning 

or and 

respectively; that is, those whose organs of 
speech are defective or destroyed. Evidently) 
the expression in V. 29. 10, seems to 

be connected with • arw ra*!' of the verse 

in the same line, which means not (“ 3T+5TRrJ= 
noseless”) as interpreted by some occidentals, but 
conveys the meaniug of (“ 3?«r+3Tra'i= or having 
no mouth or face”), the latter expression ( mouth 
or face ) being put by metonymy for speech or 
icord ( ), that proceeds from this organ, viz. * 

the mouth. In the circumstances, it appears very 
likely, that the expressions and 


1 Wilson explains this word as meaning, in K. V. I. 
174- 2, “suing for pardon,” and in VII. 18. 13. “ ill speak- 
ing,” But, Muir interprets it as “injuriously speaking.'^ 
While, in the translation of the B. V. V, 29, 10 ; V, 32. 8 i 
Wilson renders into English, by the expression 

“speech-bereft” or “speechless.” (fiide Muir’s 0. S. T. II- 
377 .Ed. 1871). 
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might have been used to denote degraded 
speech i incorrect pronunciation of words, or cor~ 
Q'upt me of idiom, especially as it has reference to 
the rite-less Dasyu or the Irtinian Asura, whom 
we see in the Shata-Patha BrAhmana using the 
same sort of corrupt language ( vide ante pjt 
306,307). • 

The expression in VII. 6, 3, ap- 

pears still more important, as this seems to be 
connected not only with the Dasyus 
but even with such of their kith and kin -the 
Pani* people-( quflRC^), as were, like them, rite- 
less or non-sacriticers argTcijT, (braggarts 2IT%r!)j 
unfaithful to the Vedic Religion (srsT^gT^), and 
aot inclined to propagate the worship of God 
Agni (srfsrr^). The God of Fire or Agni 
(who was or born in the East, that is, had 

original abode or place of oj'igin tx) the East 
of the river Sarasvati, vide ante pp 172 @ 182, 
as also chapter XII. — Agni-od this work ), had, 
therefore, chased and expelled ( STT f^rf^cTnT ) 
these or incorrect speakers westward 

( ), from the Land of the Seven 
Miners, as they were non-sacrificers ( ). 

vide Rig-Veda YII. 6. 3, and ante pp 213, 
214). 

1 S&yai(ia describoB these Pani-people in the following 
terms:— i (vWc Wb com-’ 
ments on Big-Veda VII. 6. 3 ). 
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Now, in VIL 18.13 of - the Rig-Yeda, 
explains as meaning 

1:hat is, “ speaking so as to vex”. Obviously, 
Mridhravdcham (^3j[crr^»3[) was said to be vex- 
ing in speech because, either the 

.incorrect pronunciation of ipords, or the corrupt 
use of idioms, or even degraded tongue, was 
'Offensive in the extreme to our Yedic Forefath- 
ers, who had loved their Mother-tongue beyond all 
measure, had scrupulously guarded it with the' 
miser’s care from all sorts of encroachments and' 
-attacks, and were therefore careful about 

its correct and proper use, at dll' times and every 
where. ^ It was evidently on' this account, that 
there was a stridt mandate and even an authorita- 
tive injunction ixi our Yedic . scriptures to the 
effect that, “ No Brahman shall speak impure 
Speec7i‘\ (cT^HT^ ^rgT^ft l tyo sH^ui 

I i Vide ante p. 307.) 

Here, probably, an inquisitive mind would 
make enquiries and ask, “Which was the primary 
■language of our Aryan Ancestors and Primitive 
Forefathers ? Was this primary language the 
Vernacular land? Where does it exist, 
and in what form ? Which was the language of 
the Dasyus or Ddsas, and Asuras ? In what .form 
was it used ? What was the colloquial language 
•or the Yernacular of the Rdkshasas ? These 
•queries being most important and essential for 
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purposes o£ this chapter, I shall endeavour to 
answer them seriatim. 

The primary language oE our Aryan Ances- 
tors and primitive Forefathers was certainly 
Sanskrit, as obviously seems from the literary 
and other testimony. This Sanskrit, hoicever, 
was the archaic Vedie Samhrii, of which the 
first hand fragment and the oldest relic is found 
in the Rig-Veda itself-the most ancient document 
in the worlds in the extremely antiquated form in 
which it presents itself to our view. And it is 
hardly necessary here to state, that although the 
Rig-Vedic idiom has been pronounced to be most 
archaic and difficult, still, if was the vernacular 
of the Land of the Seven Rivers — ( the Vedic- 
the colloquial tongue in use, 
during the Vedic period. 

Now, as regards the language of the Dasyus, 
Ddsas, and Asuras, it may be said from the evid- 
ence ofEered before, that they Avere only degraded 
Aryans, and as such, their language also was- 
Sanskrit. But, this was corrupt Vedic Sanskrit 
(ante pp 304—306), as the Dasyus or Dasas and 
ABuras having been non-sacrificers, used to live 
apart from the Brahmans, and were therefore,, 
not in touch with the Brdhmanical idiom and 
usages. Obviously, the Dasyus or Ddsas and. 
Asuras had no other language or separate tongue, 
As such, therefore, the usual and natural influ- 
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dice o£ any foreign tongue could not and cannot 
be perceived in the Yedic idiom, as noted before* 
{Vide supra pp 280,281,282.) 

And last but not least, even the Rdkshasas- 
used and spoke Sanskrit, as their Vernacular* 
For instance, Rakshasa Dvala spoke in Sanskrit 
•with the Brahmans, and invited them (fecTS* 

• srr^sfSfTcf 14Ml«^^r*-** Ramdya-na 
TTT. 11. 56. Bdmbay Edition. 1888.) But,, 
more than this, we even learn from the Mahd 
Bharata (Yana Parva) that, before the Rakshasas 
became converts to the new faith of “ No Saeri- 
fiGes’\ they were, one and all, owing to the Aryan 
blood running in their veins, not only well versed 
in the Yedas, but were also attentive to religious- 
rites 0- In like- 

manner, Rava? 2 a too was learned in the Yedas ; 
nay, he even recited them ( r' 
Ram%ana III. 46.14). Subsequent, however to . 
their conversion to the new Faith of “ No saeri- 
fkesf they became degraded, observed no Yedie 
rites, polluted Soma-Sacrifices, killed Brahma^is, 
and committed all sorts of atrocities along with 
Rdva7ia, who was the very head and front of them 
all. « 1% « 

5r: \ 

ggrif II II R^m. III. 82.19,20). 
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Evidently, such acts having been thought 
to be sacrilegious, iuliuman, and revolting in 
the extreme, by our pious Vedic Fore-fathers, 
these intensely hated the non-sacrificing 
E&kshasas,' though of Aryan blood, nay, even 
their brethren, and altogether avoided their 
company. Consequently, the latter formed 
themselves into a separate dass as stated before 
( ante p 296), and lived far away from the Sa- 
crifice-\jv\ng Aryans, in hiUs and dales, woods 
and forests, for their mal-practices and perpetra- 
tion of cruel deeds. Yet, their vernacular or 
Mother-tongue seems to be Sanskrit, all be it 
broken and corrupt, owing to causes mentioned 
before, (antepp 269, 295, 296, 29d, 311). 

Let us now see, how far these conclusions 
have been accepted by Occidental scholars. Muir 
says in respect ot the people denominated Das- 
yus, Asuras, &c, as follows: — ‘‘I have gone over 
the names of the Dasyus or Asuras mentioned in 
the Eig-Veda, with the view of discovering 
whether any of them could be regarded as of 

non- Aryan origin. But, I have not observed 

any that appear to be of this, character.” ( 0. S. 

I Bukohasas like Yibh!sba»a and others were pfouB^ 
and liked Vedic rites and sacrthces. {Vide Bkni&yana. ante 
293 }. In the Mah&Bh&rata also, the B(ikHh.iaa King named 
VirtipakbhahaB been reported to be very pious, and bad fed 
a thousand Brahmans in charity. (M. Bh. XII. 170J ; 8, 1,T, 
EdiUon 19u8). ' • 
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T. n. 387. Ed. 1871 ). While, as regards their- 
mother-tongue, or the vernacular o£ the Land of 
• the Seven Kivers, he states, /‘We find here 
another reason for conclusion that the old spoken 
language of India and the Sanskrit of the Vedas 
■were at one time identical.” ( Do. p 160 ). 

“And in any case, ...no conclusion can be 
drawn,... ad verse to the vernacular use of Sans- 
krit in the Vedic age.” ( Do. pp- 156, 157 ). 

Muir continues further, “In the R^mkyana, 
several passages occur in which the colloquial 
use of Sanskrit (by BrS.hmans, Rdkshasas, and 
others oE the hmd), is mentioned.” (Do. p. 157). 

“Again, an expression occurs in the-Arawya 
Kfi.nda, ( XI. 56 ), from which it seems as if 
the use of Sanskrit was a characteristic of Brk- 
hmans * ; and no doubt, they were the persons 
who chiefly spoke it.” (Do. p 159). 

The Rakshasas also used Sanskrit as their 

vesnacubr. As for instance, “ the rutliless 

.Rdkshasa II vah,... assuming the form of a Bra- 
hman and speaking Sanskrit, invited the Bni- 
hmans to a funeral ceremony.” ( Do. p 159 ). 

But, above all, oiir line of argument seems 
to have been supported and even fortified by the 
plain and uncompromising views expressed by 
( • * 

1 . As to the ptire /irpan Hood of the Brahinaus, Muir 

says that,-. Mthe Brahmana cnste alone has, on the ^vhole, 

he^n maintained pure. ''...(Muir’s 0. S. T. II. 4G4. Sd. 1871). 
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Mr. Nesfield, as he has altogether denied the 
“truth o£ any such division o£ the people oF India 
as the Aryan Conquerors and the Aborigines of 
the country, and has even asserted that, U is 
ihe modern doctrine which divides the popidation 
of India into Aryans and Aborigines, maintain- 
ing with much pluck and vigour, as also well 
sustained reasoning that, there is e^'iCKtiod 
wiity of the Indian race. I, therefore, request the 
attention of the Reader to the observations I 
have made before. ( iiide supra pp 270, 271 ). 



The Origin of the / ;r'yan Gods 

IN THE 

LAND OF THE SEVEN RIVERS. 

Like our Primitive Aryan Ancestors of the 
Tertiary Period, who were, as shown before, 
autochthonous in Ary&mrta — better .known 
during the Ved.c times as the ^cTI^sthtj or the 
Land of th'i Seven Rivers -our chief Gods and 
important Deities also appear to have had tTiAr 
origin in this veyr Land. I shall, therefore, en- 
deavour to prove the fact in the present chapter, 
as attempts seem to have been made to show 
otherwise, by various authors, who support 
either the Arctic Theory, the European Hypo- 
thesis, or the (Central Asian Question, and think 
even the Gods to have belonged to these regions. 

In view, however, of not taxing the 
patience of the Reader, in any way, I shall take 
care to give here only the requisite particulars 
of but a few of the foremost Aryan Gods and 
Deities, in respect of their origin in Arydvdrta, 
or at any rate of our Tertiary Ancestors having 
first observed them in this very land of their 
birth, and nowhere else, before. 

aGNi. 

I shall first begin with Agni, as he was one 
■of the most prominent Gods of our Vedic 
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period, and was, moreover, loved and regarded 
with the utmost esteem by our Rig-Vedic Fore- 
fathers, and even by their hoary Primitive An - 
cestors ( an^: i R.V. 

I. 1. 2 ). Kay, he was also considered to be the 
Messenger and the Mediator between Gods and 
men, the chosen Priest and the Minister of sacri- 
fice, the invoking ojiciator and the Uerdld who 
called the Gods for receiving the oblations ( ... 
5^%^ 57^^ I Cifnt...R. V. 1. 1. 1 , 

...^ernrf fn^.-.Tait. Sam, 11. 5. 8. 5 j II. 5. 11. 
8; ); and last but not least, he was also the 
High Priest of Gods ( aTf^*t^1%qTsri7T¥rar?S5Gft- 
cfi—R V. X. 150. 4 ), nay, even the immortal 
God of Gods ( |tfi‘*^STf-..R. V. L 31. 1; 

u R. V. IV. 15. h aTf^...^cn‘... 
R. Y. I. 58. 1 ). 

The main question, however, is in respect 
o£[the5zVi/i-p?a:ce of Agni, that is to say, in res- 
pect of the place where he wa.«i first kindled and 
observed by our Primitive Forefathers. I shall, 
therefore, at once proceed to put in the requisite 
evidence as regards the place of the origin of 
Agni. From a very remarkable and even histo- 
rically interesting legend in the Sliata-Patha- 
BrShmana ( I. 4. 1. 10 ), we learn that Agni or 
Fire was first born, or had his origin^ in the 
region of the river Sarasvati, as Videgha the 
M&thava was in the region of this river ( af|; 
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arr^^ ^r^^cr^pg^), when he had 
held him (Agni) in his mouth ( ^ 

SRT 5^ ^^ETTT • ), and he ( Agni ) hav- 

ing flashed forth there-from ( ar^JT 
had ( then and there ) fallen on Earth ( ^ fTit 
STPT )i after Gotma Rahflgana, the Priest 
of Videgha the Mathava, had (aT?TT I’cT^RTcit- 

%q-..) uttered the words of the Rig Mantra, “0. 
Dropper of clarified butter, we invoke thee, &c,” 
( ^ ccir ffi% ... I %o H. R ). 

Agni had, then, from this region of the river 
Sarasvati, spread onwards, burned the surround- 
ing tracts, after crossing all the rivers to the 
East i... 

^ f?Tr: I ), and went as far as 

the Sada Nira river that takes its rise in the 


great Himalaya or the Northern Mountain 
( ^?r<rTr<T^-d ii«ipr\(%Wr€rra i cf r f tcsr 
^ I ). For, the tracts beyond this ( Sadd Nird ) 
river were uninhabitable, as they were swampy, 
marshy, and not in the least dry, having not 
been burnt by Agni ( eng" aT^^ldil^cT aiTOT 
7^ar'<'m=l KcJ i lilcT37flRT I ). The 

Brdbmans — our Aryan Ancestors, -therefore, did 
not cross that river ( the Sadd Nird ), nor did 
they, at that time, think it advisable to colo- 
nise the region beyond the river, owing to the 
malarious ' and inhospitable nature of tiie climate 
of the place { priOTT sf t 

SWSIT 
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Subsequently, however, the lands beyond 
the Sadfi, Kira river were duly colonised by 
the Brahmans ( cTo sTT^Pir: I 

710 cfo y. ) ; vide ante pp 175-177^ 
where I have given the requisite extracts from 
the Shata-Patha Bruhmana along with their En- 
glish translation. This, therefore, is a clear 
indication of the fact, corroborated ns it has 
been b}' the irrefragable liig'^'edic evidence, 
that Agni had his otipin in the region of the 
river Sarasvati ; that Vidogha, — the Mathava — 
and Gotatna Rahiigana, were also, like Angiras 
and others ( Vide below p 320), supposed to 
be instrumental in kindling and bringing him 
(Agni) down on Earth ; that from this region 
(of the Sarasvati), our Primitive Aryan Fore- 
Fathers had extended their colonics abroad, and 
taken him (Agni) along with them for sacrificial 
purposes, io the East 
^oq-ogrro 'HJIcSTT 

5 ), as far as the rada Mra j that 
on account of the swampy land and damp clim- 
ate of the tracts beyond this river, our hoary 
Ancestors did not proceed further, nor did they 
cross the river Sf eftfef i ), but had 

returned and gone back to the west of the 
Sada Nira, along with the sacrificial hire (q«lW- 
3*7- » ; and that Vide- 

gha the Matliava and "yotema Italuiga/ja having 
been then in the region of the river Sarasvati,' 
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■were probably the leaders of the colonists, and had 
made requisite arrangements for, and organised 
distant colonization to the far East, as the Shata- 
Patha-Br3,hma«a says, that they had followed 
Agni after the same had fallen on earth from 
Videgha the Mathava’s mouth, and traversed the 
land after burning all rivers and the tracts to 
the East, as far as the river Sad^ Nira, ; — ^ 

( s f^:) s ^ i ^ 

JTTcrrw: i crft ?rT5Er5r strt 


^ cfcT i cf andJj^g’ 

^Ci^r TTT^ra’: « 'O’ ^ 

iT^r-r- . _ _ _<s 

^ I (^oq-ogro ?. y. ?• \o). 


Thus, the Shata- Patha-BrS.hma7za affords us 
an indication cf Videgha Mhthava and Gotama 
RaMigana having been instrumental in first 
producing or kindling Agn% in the region of the 
river Sarasvati. But, it also J;seems ‘evident 
from the Big- Veda, that Agni — the foremost 
of the Angira Rishis- ( sr«rJ?t 

I. 31-1 ; 81-2) — 

■was first hindJed and given oblation to^' by the 
A72^jVrtsas (snfr'o^: ST^m SRT 

1. 83-4), in the East (q;^Jr5r2T!3C...I. 31-4 ; Vide 
ante pp 173,178); While, Rig- Veda (IV. 15-4) 
declares that Agni was kindled in the East (5^0 
in the house pf Srinjaya — the son of Devav^ta 
(3T3r 27: I 
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^). And nnrc than this, in the Rig-Yeda 
(Iir. 23-iV')» Dcvj''hrarasixxn\ Devai-dta, tha two 
sons of Bh.u'iita, have been said to have produced 
the mighty Agni (iTTTi'^ JTRdT 

sclqlcf: I ^ 0^0 '3-Rs{-®), the same having 

been kindled hp friction in very olden iimce 

( » ^tto^o 

t » die region of the rivers Drishrtdvnit, 

Apayd, and Snrasvail (»% c«lt 

®rrtrErr?jf ^^sTHTT • ^airo Besides, 

in anotlicr place. (Rig- Veda VTI. 78*3), 
the Vedic Poet tells us that the Dawns had. 
given hrth to A^ni ( ttcTT 7 TTOT f^PTTcTr: I 

ar3ft«TcT^...3nff ; and diese, 

Dawns, it may be observed in passing, were for 
the first time observed in the rtgion of the Vedic 
river Vipdsha, modern Beeas, or the north*wes- 
tern tributary of the Sutledge in Aryavarta — the 
Land of the Seven Divers-), by our Primitive 
Ancestors. ( Vide ante pp 100-108 ). 

But, notwithstanding this sort of difference 
in respect of the persons who first pioduced and 
kindled Agni, or in regard to the agency through 
which the same was proedred, the main and 
material fact remains unshaken and unaltered, 
viz. that Agni had his origin in the East and in 
. the region of the river Sarasvnti ; that he was 
taken first to the East of this river ( qqf 
ij^3T7i^r..^o%o as far as the Sad^- 
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Nira for sacrificial pui-poses, at the time xrhen a 
small band of our adventurous Primitive^ 
Ancestors had endeavoured to eslallish 

* w f #• 

colonies far to the East of ihsir nrighicd tl 
and Cradle, viz. — the Region of the river Saras- 
vati ; that after reaching the Sada Nira„ 
which, as its very name indicates, ever remained 
inundated (^?r-iTTU), they had found that 
they were unable to cross it owing to the. boggy, 
nature (^l^d inhospitable character of 

the soil beyond it ; and that, therefore, they had 
had to return to the region of ths Sarasvati and 
go back to this their Hom^j and cradle, to the 
West of the Sada-Nira, along with the sacrificial. 
Fire (Agni) [ arq^ arf^) » 

^0 Vide hXYiQ pp. 173,174,178. ' • 

Thus, from the legend in the Shata-Patha- 
Brahmaua and from other Vedic sources, it 
seems that the origin of Agni was in the region 
of the river Sarasvati, or for the matter of that 
in .the Land of the Seven Rivers. Before, there- 
fore, proceeding further, it will be wor.th while 
to see what the Occidental scholars of note have 
to say. in .respect of the aforesaid legend, and 
of the spread of Agni or Fire, further to the 
East of tj^ Cradle Land' of the river Sara- 
svati, along with the advance of our Aryan Co-, 
lonies and their establishment by our Primitive 
cestAnors. 
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IbIieII first quote Professor Weber who 
makes the following oberrations on the legend 

“Under the name of Agni~Vaishviinnra 
( the Fire which burns for all men ), the sacri- 
licial worship of the Brahmans appears to be in- 
Kindccl. I'hc part wliich in the legend the priest, 
plays in reference to the king is my.sterious j 
but I untler<t.ainl it to mean that he compelled 
him to proj ligate the Arian worahip towards the 
the Tiast The S.idd-Nira presents an obstacle, 
not from it^ in-ignitiide or the difficulty of cros- 
sing it ( which the Ganges and Jumna must 
have previously done in a greater degree ), but 
from the inliospitab’e character of the territory 
bevond ; for, the word ‘Srfivitaram’. ‘somewhat 
flowing’, dcaignates the nature of the tract as an 
inundate i swamp. Even after Videgha JlUthava 
had advanced across the river, the Brdlimans 
( as tlie Arians are here called ) appear to have 
remained lor a long time on its western bank, 
.and to have only crossed in grCrtter numbers 
after the king with his people had cultivated the 
country ; until, in the time of the Shata-Patha- 
BrMimana, it had attained such a flourishing 
condition, that the tradition of its oceanic 
origin was only indistinctly preserved.’’ (. Ind. 
Stud. L pp 178, 179 ). 

Muir considers the purport of the legend 
as ^‘plsdu and express,” “iViz, that the Brdhmans 
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with their worship advanced from the Sarasvati 
eastward to Behar and Bengal.’" ( Muir’s Ori- 
ginal Sanskrit Texts, vol II. p 405. Ed. 1871 ). 

Here, therefore, one most important query 
confronts us, and the natural question arises that, 
if, as has been erroneously supposed by some, 
our Primitive Aryan Ancestors had immigrated 
into, or were foreigners in, the Land of the Seven 
Pivers, why wis not Agni Vaishvauara, — who 
has been considered, and rightly too, to be the 
head and front of our Aryan Deities (q^r 
...R. V. I. 31. 1), nay, the emblem of Brahman 
worship, and the very type of our sacrifice and of 
our Primitii'e Aryan Civilizaimi and virtues , — 
ever thought to have had his origin in places 
beyond the Indian frontier or the confines of 
India, from whence it has been fancied we had 
emigrated ; or, if tlie Majesty of Nature in India 
was supposed to be more worthy of adoration here 
than elsewhere ; or, if the Indian soil ^vas deemed 
more sacred and entitled to reverence on account 
of its surrounding religious atmosphere, why 
had he (Agni Yaishvanara) not advanced, or 
was not taken from, say, the Kubha (modern 
Kdbul river), or even the Indus (Sindhu) which 
is the greatest^ of all the Indian rivers ( 

a_ 

1 “ The liiiluti, (is) the longest river in India," says an 

English Geographer. {Vide Manual of .Geography, of the 
Ghiistian Liteiature Society Edition 1893. ^ 33). 
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^irnr^cnTT i R. V. X. 75.7 ), which all foreign- 
ers, in the very nature of things, would hare 
had first to cross, before they put their foot on 
the Land of the Seven Rivers, or the soil of 
India ? 

The obvious reason seems to be, that our 
Teriiarif Primitive Ancestors and Rig-Vedic 
Fore-fathers were neither Immigrants nor Fo- 
reigners in the Laud of the Seven Rivers, as they 
had their origin in the region o f the river Saras- 
vati, or broadly speaking in Aryavarta — the 
Vedic or the Land of the Seven Rivers. 

Thus, they having been autochthonous in India^ 
there was endently no necessity for tliem to 
enter this country from the out-side world, or say 
the Xorth-Western frontier of Blifirata-Varsha, 
and to cross either the river Kubha, or the great 
river Indus, or even other rivers to the west of 
the Sarasvati. 

In fact, the chief theatre of all their first 
activities was the region of the [river Sarasvati j 
and this having been the starting point as also 
the basis of their primitive movements, our older 
Ancestors, led by curiosity and daring spirit, 
adventurous disposition and thirst for fame, had 
advanced from this region East aud West, North 
and South, had also colonised distant lands, 
and even established stupendous colonial Empire, 
{Vide ante p 173). ' ' 
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Soma, Indra, the Dawn, the Saras:' 
vati, and Surya. 

Although in the Big- Veda, there is some 
indication to imagine that none of the several 
Gods^ was supposed to be either petty or 
triflinf (JT ^ ^ I 

R. Y. Vin. 30-1), but that they icere all of 
them eonsideredtohoi great" 

R. V. VIII. 30-1) ; yet reading between the 
lines, it seems apparent tliat a certain distinction 
was really made and observed, in respect of our 
Vedic Gods. We have, therefore, with due 
regard to facts {Vide ante p. 317,), given the 
first place to Agni, as he has been supposed to 
be the God of all Gods (^r fcTRf R. V. 1. 31-1) 
in the Rig- Veda, and placed before the Reader 
the requisite evidence as regards his (Agni’s) , 
origin in the region of the river Sarasvati, or to 
use the usual Vedic and still more compre- 
hensive expression in the Land of the 

Seven Rivers (FzVZc ante pp. 318 © 325). 

' Now, next to Agni, the other Vedic Deities 
that claim our attention [are Soma, Indra, the 
Dawn (3"^^), the Sarasvati, and the Sun 
( ). Of these, however, I have given the 

requisite particulars before, in Chapters VI and 
VII {vide antepp. 97 © 196), from which it 

1. Tbe' details o£ the number of'those'Gods arc given oh 
11 , 281,232 aboTO, 
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will be seen that they have had their origin in 
Aryuvarta. Consequentlj’, there reranins no 
necessit}- to re&apitulate the details here. "We, 
accordingly, proceed to describe the other Vedic 
Deities of importance, that appear to have had 
their origin in the Land of the Seven Rivers. 

Xhe Ashvins. 

Of all the heavenly Deities, the Ashvins 
have been supposed to rise first. They have, 
therefore, been naturally considered to be the 
harbingers of light. Because, they hasten on- 
Avard before the Dawn, and prepare the way 
for her. 

In fact, the Aslivins have been held the 
foremost, to spread (he first glimmer of light, in 
the deep dark that surrounds the night. And 
this phenomenon of Nature appears to have been 
nbserred not only in the ancient times of YAska- 
the great philologist and the etymologist, — but 
even in the still more remote past of the 'I'ertiarg 
Epoch, and the early period of the Rig- Veda. 

For, Yaska says in the Nirukta as follows : — 
“ Next in order are the heavenly Deities j of 

these, the Ashvins are the first to arrive j 

their time is subsequent to mid-night, when 
manifestation of light is delayed, as darknes g 
intersected by light makes an effort against 

light” (XII- 1 ),“ and ends with the rising 

of the Sun” (Xn-5): 
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I ^og-o ; ?r^‘- 

^r^€rq;J?cf; I T^o S'© In like manner; 

a verse of the Rig- Veda, addressing the Ashvins 
observes, “ Oh Nasatyas, S^vitar sends your car, 
before the Dawn, various coloured and frought 
with clarified butter, to our sacrifice.” This 
evidently means, that the light or lustre of the 
Ashvins precedes that of the Dawn. ( 

=j?o ifo There are also other verses in 

the Rig- Veda, which suggest the same thing, 
viz. the rising of the Ashvins or the appearance 
of light before the Dawn. I, therefore, cite 
only a few of the text for ready reference : 
“ The Dawn follows the brightness of ye” 

(Ashvins) J R. V: 

1. 46-14 ; “ 0 Ashvins, I invoke you for 

succour, in the last watch of night... STP^^r... l 
...R V. I. 112-24 ; the light 
in front of Uahas, the daughter of the sky, has 
been perceived, springing up for the illumination 
(of all things). 3T^f^ 

|l%^l:2r?Tr5r; u R. V. VII. 67-2; ‘"Come, 
Ashvins, with that car swifter than thought, 
which the ItRibhus,.';. fashioned for you, at t e 
yoking of which the'daughter of the sky (Ushas) 
is born"..,3n' ^ ^ 

1 ^ 5%rr - 1 

R..Y. X. 39:12 ; &c. &o. 
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I have already remarked that the Deities 
knoTvn as ihe Ashvim are but the phenomena o£ 
Nature (F/>/c ante p 327), — the phenmoena 
as natural and usual, not to say • even of every 
day occurrence, ah the Dawn and the Sun, or the 
lifjhf and daij, as also darkness and night that 
follow them. Our Rig-Vedic Poets and our 
philologists like Yaska, also thought these 
heavenly Gods to be but natural phenomena ; 
while, even Occidental scholars have shared the 
same view. For instance, Professor Goldstiicker 
calls Ashvins “ the phenomena of light”, and 
Zenaide A. Ragozin says of them as follows : — 
“ The Ash^'ins’ connection with the Horse 
{ashva) gives assurance of their heavenl}^ lumin- 
ous nature they are the earliest risers and 

arrive the first at ’the morning sacrifice, ahead 
of the Dawn, who is said to come'-^immediately 
after them.” (FjdeVedic India, pp 23G-231. 
Edition 1885). 

Now, the chief question or rather queries of 
great magnitude would naturally be, 

(а) Was this phenomenon seen during 
recent period, or was 'the observation 
that was made by our ancient ancestors 
belonged to & very ancient Epoch ? 

(б) Where was the phenomenon seen, or in 
xchat region was the observation made 
first ? 
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(c) AVould this region, where the pheno- 
■ menon was jirst seen by our Primitive 
Ancestors^ serve in any way as a- clue 
to the Aryan Cradle ? 

We shall, therefore, endeavour to 
carry on our investigations in respect of the 
aforesaid queries. In doing this, we find that 
not only have various myths of extremely olden 
times been woven round the names of the Ash- 
vins, but that several legends of a by-gone age, 
regarding persons rescued from grief, or men* 
women, and animals, delivered from calamity 
and favoured by the Ashvins, have also been 
narrated in the Rig- Veda, over and over again, 
nay, with great zest and zeal, and with an 
ever refreshing memory. Obviously, it is for 
this reason, that even in this genuine document 
of unparalled merit and even of acknowledged 
hoary antiquity, the Ashvins have been declared 
to be very ancient (sir^T) and horn of old (g^Fsrr), 
as Avill be seen from the following quotations 
extracted from the text : — (cTT • • • • . • SFrcFF . . . 

Rig-Veda VI. 62-5 j s^TSTF R. V. Ill, 

58-3 ; Vn. 73-1 ). 

(a) This, therefore, not only establishes 
sufficiently the remote antiquity of the Ashvins, 
but proves, moreover, the antiquity of the observa- 
tion itself, made by our Primitive Ancestors, as 
they had seen the light' or rather the dim lustre 
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amidst deep dark, after midnight and before the 
Daicn, which they designated as the Ashvins, in 
the early Epoch of Man’s existence, and which, 
natui’ally enough, having created in their mind 
extremely tender feeling, nay of love, of afEec- 
tion, and even of great reverence, they had 
considered them (the Ashvins) to be heavenly 
Deities. Consequently, the}', in humility and 
adoration, prostrated themselves before them* 
sought their protection, solicited their aid, and 
threw themselves on their mercy. 

Evidently, the Ashvins or the phenomena 
of light having been observed, in the by-gone 
age,' by our Primitive Ancestors, in the heavens , 
after midnight and before the Dawn, the fact of 
their (Ashvins’) having given relief to the several 
devotees or rescued them from calamities, of their 
having extended their helping hand to the 
needy, and of their having showered the choicest 
boons on their favourites or protegees, appears to 
have been duly recorded in the oldest,* the most 
genuine, and the truly historical® document, — 

!• Professor Max Muller calls “the Vedas’*, the “most 
ancient literary docnments”. {Lidia, What can tt teach us ? 

116. Edition 1883). 

2, “ This is what I call hi^tori/ in the true aenae of the 

words”, “ and whoever likes to labour in these the most 
ancient of historical archives will Rod plenty of discoveries 
to make” (Ibid 25,26,27- Vide supra jij) 66,96. Foot- 
notes). 

“ I maintain then, that for a study of man, or if you 
like for a study of Aryan humanity, there is nothing in 
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the Rig- Veda — Mther incidentally as in L 
3“1:3;I. 22-i-4.; 1. 30*17,18 ; L 92-16-38 ; I.. 
112,1-17,19-25 -;-L 139-3-5 ; IV. 15-9,10. Or^ 
at times, even whole hymns seem to have been 
devoted to -describe the wonderful deeds of 
these Deities, as in I. 34 j L 46-47 ; I. 116-120;; 
I. 157-158 ; 1. 180-184 ; IV. 43-45 ; V. 73-78 ; 
VI. 62-63; VU. 67-74 ; Vni.5;8;9;10; 
18 ; 22 ; 26 ; 35 ; 74 ; 75 ; 76 ; 90 ; X. 39-3, 
4, 7,8, 9, 10, 11. 

Thus, the first query having been investi- 
gated, and the fact established, in respect of the 
Ashvins having been very ancient, or in other 
words, the phenomenon of the light, after mid- 
night and before the Dawn^ having been observed 
on the horizon by our Primitive^ Ancestors in very 
olden times (ante p 327), and even in the 
Tertiary Period when our hoary Fore-fathers had 
actually lived ( Vide chapter III ) above, we shall 
proceed to inquire into the remaining queries, 
which, as stated before, relate to (6) the place 

world equal iu importance with the Veda. I maintain that 
to every body who cares for himself, for his ancestors, for 
hiB history, or for his intellectual development, a study of 
Vedic literature is indispensible ; and that, as an element of 
liberal education, it is far more important and far more im- 
proving than the reigns of Babylonian and Persian kings, 
aye even than the dates and deeds of many of the kings of 
Judah and Israel”. (Ibid p 112), 

1. If” some critics mean by primitive that which 
came absolutely first, then they ask for some .thing which they 
will never got,” says MaxMiillor. (Ibid, p 113\ 
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of the origin of the Ash^^ns, or in other words, 
the tract of land where the observation of the 
aforesaid phenomenon was, or mnst have been 
first made by our Primitive'^ Fore-fathers, and (c) 
the region of the Aryan Cradle that could 
reasonably be inferred from the observation of 
the phenomenon in those early days, or from 
the Vedk lAteratiire.” 

Apart from the direct evidence which we- 
shall presently produce, even the indirect testi- 
mony tends to show that, the Ashvins are of 
Arydvartic origin^ as almost all the important 
Deities with which they seem to have been con- 
nected, have had their origin in the Land of the 
Seven Hirers. For instance, the Ashvins have 
great and very near connection with the JDaion^ 
the Sun, Soma, Indra, Agni, and even the Seven 
renowned rivers of Aryftvarta, the or 

1, Says MaxMiiller, “We mean by primitive the earliest 
state of man of which, from the nature of the case, we can hope ' 
to gain any knowledge; and here, next to the archives hidden 
away in the secret drawers of language, in the treasury of 
words common to all the Aryan tribes, and in the radical ele. 
jnonts of which each word is compounded, there is no literary 
relic more full of lessons to the true anthropologist, to the 

I true student of mankind, than the Rig-Veda”, {p 113* Ibid), 

2. And again he observes, “It (a new world of ancient 
Vedlc IHeraiure^ popsesaea one charm ; it is real, it Is of 

1 ’natural growth, and like every thing of natural growth, I 
believe it bad a hidden purpose, and was intended to teach 
ns some kind of lesson that is worth learning, and that 'Cer* 

I taihly we could learn nowhere else.” (jp 97. Ibid). 
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the ^{T^cTJ, CIS otherwise known. Since, the 
Ashvins have been said to be the •precursors o£ 
the Dawn and the Sun (Vide antQpp. 327-328), 
and seem to be solicited to drink Soma-juice 
with them (R. V. YIII. 35,1-3). While, in the 
Rig-Veda tVIII. 26-8) they appear to have been 
invoked along with Indra (fr^*TRrr2TT), and 
even described as assisting him in (R. V. X. 
1.31-4,5), daring his conflict with Namuchi and 
in the destruction of Yritra, which probably 
secured for them the epithet of “ |^5r^?ar?TT ” or 
the slayers of Vrifra (R. Y. YIII. 8-22) and 
‘teven of (R. Y. 1. 182-2 ) for that very 

reason. \Ve also know that they were often 
called to drink and enjoy the juice of Soma 
(R. Y. I. 46, 5, 8, 12, 13 ; I 47-1, 3,), and 
being swift movers, the}' have even been declar- 
ed to have travelled over the region of the -Land 
of the Seven Rivers 

R. Y. YII, ()7-8). Moreover, they furtlier 
appear to have l)cen associated with our (Indo- 
Aryan) thrice-eleven GodSj as our Rig-Yedic An- 
cestors had evidently requested the Ashmans to 
“ come with them for drinking the meath'.” 

^?rr l ^o^o 

Now, the Reader remembers that Indra 
and Soma have had their origin on the 
Himalaya Mountains of AryS,varta (Vide ante 
pp 114, 121, 123, 124 @ 132, )j while, the 
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phenomena in respect of the rising of 
the Dawn and the Sun were also first observed 
in the Land of the Seven Divers, {Vide ante 
pp 101*104)t In like manner, the first effect of the 
desti’uction of Yritra by Indra and the conse- 
quent rain-fall, or rather the first fall of rain 
was also seen by our Primitive Ancestors, in this 

Laiid of the renowned Seven Rivers {Vide 
ante 96-100); and Agni too was found first 
kindled and observed in the region of the saered 
river Sarasvati, advancing thence to the East, as 
far as the river Sada Nird. ( Vide ante pp 318- 
322). Way, we find even Agni closely leagued 
with the Ashvins, accompanied by Indra, for 
drinking Soma (B. V. VIII. 35-1). 

Turning our attention to the direct evid- 
’ence alluded to and promised before (ante p 333), 
we find that in the Rig-Veda (I. 46-2), the 
Ashvins, otherwise called Nksaty^s (srRTc^rr) or 
Dasras (^v), have been designated as the sons 
of the river Indus which expression 

being a Bahuvnhi compound 
evidently means those whose Mother is the 
Indud\ or signifies “m7i as are the offspring of the 
Indus or the Sindhu”. That is to say, “ 
s r l TR f r JncTT or, 

^rrarr", as expressed in the very text of the 
Rig-Veda, in (I. 46-2). I may, however, here 
observe in passing that, as the Ashvins are called 
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the ojfsping of the Indus (%^TrrcT?T**- R. V. I. 
46-2), because they seem to come forth from^ or 
rise above the boundless watery expanse of 
the river, so are they also said to be the sons oj 
the sky HMidl •••R. V. I. 182-1; 1. 184-l)j 
in as much as, they appear to ipring from it. 

The question, however, wiU naturally arise 
as to why the Ashvins were called the offspring 
of the Indus (rk^), or the latter their Mother. 
The reason is obvious. For, they were first 
observed, or rather the light after midnight {Vide 
ante pp 327-329) was first seen by our Rig-Yedic 
Fore-fathers, coming above the horizon from 
amidst the wide expanse of water of the great 

and ocean-like Indus 

^o-V9H-\s). The Indus, therefore, was supposed 
to be the Mother (firgJTTcr^T) of, or to have given 
birth to, the Ashvins, or to the light after mid- 
night — the precursor of the Dawn — , much in the 
same way as the Dawn was thought to be the 
daughter of the sky I R. Y. I. 30-22 ; 

48-1 ; 8, 9 ; 49-2 ; Y. 79-2 ; YE. 81-3 ; YII. 47- 
14, 16 ; -SI. 127-8), she having come out of it ; 
or, the Sun designated as the red child of heaven 
ftrfel R-. IV. 15-6). 

Now, in the expession herein- 

before cited, we liave taken the word (f%g) to 
mean the river Indus, and noi the ocean, as sup- 
posed by Sayaiia,- and probably - following him 
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even' by some other Oriental and- Occidental 
scHblars, perhaps erroneoitdy. It will, therefore, 
not be out o£ place to give here to the Reader 
the -reasons fdr the view entertained by us. 

In the first place, the Ashvins, omng to 
tTieir birth from, or their origin in, the river Indus, 
appear often to have been associated with it and 
its afiluents, in some way or other, of course 
consistently relevant, as will be presently shown. 
For instance, in E. V. 1. 112-9, the, Ashvins- 
have been solicited to come with those aids, 
with which they made the Indus flow with sweet- 
6 t fresh loater 

cfTT%^ ♦3n%f^1^sn‘*Icn3; ll ). Besides, in an- 
other place (R. V. L 112-12), the river Rasd 
the affluent of the Indus, is also referred 
to, and the Ashvins again solicited to come with 
those aids, wherewith they flooded that river 

Thus, the association of the Ashvins with' 
the affluent Rasd and the Sindhu, denotes that 
the renowned Indus of the Panjab was meant, 
and neither any river- in general, nor for the 
matter of that .the sea, was ever:mtended by the 
Poet, in the BigrVeda (I. ,46-2). 

In like manner, the Ashvins appear to 
have-, been associated even with Soma and, Sud&s, 
Hdt'to* idention- other- things 'and persons of 
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/ i^tvarta, which, therefore, equally strengthen 
the view of their having been the Deities of this 
land^ primarily. For, in the Rig-Yeda (1. 47-1, 
3, 5 j Yin. 74-1 ® 9 5 Yni. 76-1, 2, 4, 5, &c,), 
Soma juice has been offered to them, and they 
have been also invoked to drink the beverage* 
While, in I. 47-6, they seem to have supplied 
Sudas with abundant food. Now, we have 
already seen (supra pp. 116, 121, 124 @ 132), 
that Soma belongs to, and has had its origin in 
the Land of the Seven Rivers. While, it appears 
further clear from the Rig-Yeda that SudSs was 
the indigenous Aryan King of the Tritsus, and 
had his fame spread over the Land of the Seven 
Rivers (R. Y. YII. 18-24) ; where, he had, with 
the help of Indra and Yaru 72 a, vanquished’ the 
ten® nor^— sacrificing confederate kings (R. Y. 
YE. 83-7, 8, 9), including Turyasha (R. Y. 
YE. 18-6), who had arrayed* their armies 
against SudSs on the bank of the deep river 
Parushni (modern R^vi), in which, however, 
these were drowned while endeavouring to cross 
it. The opponents, consequently, in the very 
nature of things, had to thank theraselvs for 

1 R. v. vn. 83.9. 

2 ^RTSTPrs II B. V. VII. 83. 7. 

3 ' II R* V. VII. 83-7. 

^ ll(Rig-Veda VII. 83-8X 

“0 Indra-Varnna, yegareSad^s your aid, when the 
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their own folly, and curse the fury of the river 
(R. T. Vn. 18 *5), in which the adversary’s 
army was drowned. But, notwithstanding aU 
this, king Sudfts had found the high floods of 
water of the river Pavushni fordable (^RTCT R. 
y, Vni. 18-5.). He, therefore, crossed the river 
R. Y, 18-8, 9), completely routed 
the enemy, and gained a decisive victory over 
them. (R. V. Vn. 18-8, 9, 16). 

Ten EingB in battle compaased him about, and the reli^ona 
TritsuB (the people and the subjeotB of Sudds) worshipped 
you with hymns and lands”. 

“ This incident is known as “ The War of the Ten Kings"^ 
with King Sudas. Here, Vasishthai os the 
family priest or PitroMia of the king, had naturally secured 
the assistance of India on behalf of his patron (B. V, VII. 
18*4) ; and on this frail fabric and sandy ground, some 
scholars have attempted to erect an edifice, and even repre- 
sent it as the fight of the Aryan king Sudds with the ten 
nofir-Argan Princes. But, in doing this, they have perhaps 
ignored, or at any rate lost sight of, the fact that, the epithet 
applied to the ten princes or kings, which certainly deserves 
notice, is not awrr? (7ion~^Arya7i) but (iton*sacriJiGers), 

Because, the verse says: wmuT (the ten 

non-sacrifichig confederate kings). E. V. VII. 83.7. The 
expression or the epithet (sf^Tq?:), therefore, probably seems 
to be intended for the Perso^Aryane^ who having been ex*» 
pelled from Aryavarta on account of their non-sacrificing 
tendencies (ante 2 ^. 213, 214), had perhaps again endeavour- 
ed to regain -possession of the country, by sending their 
troops against king Sudds, under the leu chiefs or leaders. 
Evidently, ihe ten confederate chiefs or Princes were hut con- 
verts to the new ISoroastrian faith of <' 7 /o-sacr(/ic 66 ”, and as 
such, were Aryan Renegades^ who as described in the text, 
had suffered a complete defeat at the hands of king Sudds. 
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^ Now, adverting-to the Indus ( which 
has been, supposed to be the- irnoiher. and the 
ongin of the Ashvins, we here venture to state 
that, there are other cogent reasons too, which 
lead us to interpret the word T%?^ as standing 
for. the river Indus, and not for the ocean. Be- 
cause, after using, the term {offspring 

of , the Indus) in respect of the Ashvins, other 
expressions occur in the Rig- Veda as follows: — 
“ Your celestial chariot (eff i) stands 

on the banks of the Indus ( cf?^ ), and 

the Somas are yoked (as horses or animals) to it 
( 1 R. V. I. 46-8). While, in R. V. 

1. 112*9, the expression ( ) appears to 

have been purposely used. This, evidently, 
deserves special attention. For, it but connotes 
the attributes of the waters of the Sindhu, and 
brings forth prominently to our view that, by the 
■word Sindhu ( ), the great river only 
is to be understood, and not at all the sea, as 
interpreted by some Oriental and Occidental 
scholars. In the circumstances, it becoriies 
absolutely necessary to give liere the requisite 
details of the explanation, which accordingly, 
we proceed to place before the Reader forth: 
with. 

In R. Y. L 46-8, we see that the Celestial 
chariot of the Ashvins stands on the banks of 
the Indus, and that the Somas are yoked to it as 
horses, as noted. above. Here, the question .will ‘ 
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naturally crop up, “.why have the SomaS been 
yoked to the chariot o£ the Ashvins, on the hanks 
of the Indus''^ And fortunately for us, the answer 
is not far to seek. Because, after the heavenly 
Soma (^^5 I. 46-9) wasbroughton Earth 
by the Falcon — IV.26-6), 

it (that is the Soma) used to grow not only on 
the Himalayas (ante pp, 124-1227), but in 
the SharyanSvat Lake {Vide ante p 128), ' and 
also on the hanks of the Indus, where the same, 
used to- thrive, as also repose on the river’s waves 
[ (JT^r ^:) I R. V. 

IX. 14-1 ], and even to flow down the river in 
various ways [ 3T?r (^HT: ) %r^ql[^JTrs?T?3'^:ci; 1 
IX. 39-4 ]. Thus, the Soma plants having 
been the offspring of and available on, the Indus 
(f%^), the Somas (f?^;), or rather the Soma- 
plants, that were represented as horses or animals, 
naturally seem to have been yoked to the 
Ashvins’ chariot, for exhilaration, and for enjoy- 
ing the Soma-beverage which the Ashvins always 
used^, and which they were often called to diink, 

1 For instance, we liBve...srrETcVr—l <Tr^ frrfT?V yes’ll H 
Ob truthful Asbvius, drink the strung Suma”, R. V. 1. 
46*5 Pfrml's H “who (the Ashvins) in tbe ex- 

hilaration of Soma do good (to the worshippers)” 1. 46 12 

— 3TT»RJ^H “Come, (Ye beneficent Ashvins), 
to drink the Somn-juice”. I, 46-13; gff: 

11 “Here is the sweetest Soma, 

extracted for you, Oh Ashvins. Drink, therefore, the same”. 
[L -47-1 3* Thus, these and other verses of the Rig- Veda 
(VIII. 35.18, 19, 20, 21, 22, &c.) indicate the love of the 
Ashvins for Ibe Soma-juice. 
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for gdbig thence to all the regions of the worlds 
remtoned Seven Rivers ; as we find that their 
chariot had actimlly travelled over the vast regions 
of these Seven Rivers'. ( srf 

I Your chariot had ti’avelled over the 
Seven Rivers”. VII. 67-8). 

But, there is yet another reason, why the ^ 
Somas were harnessed as animals or horses and 
yoked to the chariot of the Ashvins, on the hanks 
of the river Indus, Because, like the Ashvins 
who were horn of or had their origin in^ the river 
Indus ( vide ante p 335) the Somas, 

too, were the offspring of the Indus, that is, of 
the river For, we find that, in theRig-Veda 

( IX. 71-7), the Sindhu has been declared, like 
that of the Ashvins in I. 46.2 (f^^^TcRTr), to be 
the mother of Soma also ) ; that 

is to say, \ i 

Thus, the Ashvins having stood in the relation of 
brothers to the Somas, the latter were taken by 
the former with them and harnessed, for the 
sake of their company, which to them was not 
only delightful but exhilarating in the exreme ; 
in as much as, the Soma-juice, when quaffed by 
the Ashvins, was all-joy to them {vide ante 
p. 341. Foot-note) 

Besides, the word in the aforesaid ex- 
pression as applied also to Soma in 
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IX. 61-7, means, beyond all doubt, “f^e riucr 
Indus", and certainly not ^Hhe Ocean^'. For, if 

meant ihe ocean, then the salt ocean or sea 
could not produce, and cannot at aU be supposed 
to have been conducive to the growth of, Soma; as, 
this used to thrive only on the mountains and the 
plains of AryS,varta, as for instance, the Him&la- 
yaSf the fresh-water-lake of Sharyanavat in the 
Kurukshetra, and the banks of the Indus in the 
Panjab, to which reference has already been 
made (vide ante pp 124-128). 

Adverting to the evidence in respect of the 
origin of the Ashvins from the river Indus 
(f^)i and referring to the expression 
used in respect of them in the Rig-Veda (I. 46-2) 
let us see whether the word in this ex- 

pression means "the river Indus", or “the Ocean", 
as imagined by some Oriental and Occidental 
scholars. We have already stated that the 
Ashvins have been found associated often with 
the river Indus and even with the river E.as& 
(1. 112-12), which is a tributary^ of the former; 
while, in I. J12-9, they have been solicited to 
' come with favours, after referring to the fact of 
their having made the sweet waters of the Indus 
flow ( ), which expression, 

1 Even Dr. J. Muir admits this fact. For, says he, The 
Anitabh&, Basa, and Shveti must also be regarded as affluents 
of the same river (viz. the Indus)’* (Vide Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Tezis. Vol, II* p. 348. Ed. 1871). 
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therefore, is most significant, and as such 
requires our close attention. 

Now, as the waters of the Sindhu have 
been declared to be sweet by an express term 
( ), there remains not the slightest doubt, 
as to this Sindhu having "been the river InduSi 
and certainly not the Ocean. Por, the expression 
itself, distinctly teUs its own tale, in 
clear and unambiguous language, and pro- 
claims, moreover, the sweetness of the waters of 
the In the circumstances, the word 

in the aforesaid expression 
undoubtedly means the ^^Tndus” and cannot in 
any way signify “zAe OGean'\ Because, as the 
Reader will easily perceive, the reason is obviously 
plain. Since, if the word in the aforesaid 
expression is taken to mean ^'the Ocean‘\ as erro- 
neously supposed by some Oriental and Occiden- 
tal Scholars, whose views, therefore, we shall pre- 
sently place before the Reader, the expression 
or sweet, as applied to “Sindhu” 
implying ocean, would certainly be meaningless 
and even misleading^ for the express reason that 
the waters of the Ocean or the sea are always 
salt, and never sweet ( ) or fresh. 

Having had, therefore, due regard to all 
the facts of the case, there seems no remedy left 
but to take Sindhu as denoting the river. Indus, 
inasmuch as by the most telling expression 
( ), used immediately after the word 
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the real quality, or true attribute 
oifresJi water, has evidently been ascribed to the 
river, nay, even the eharacteristk property is 
predicated of it. 

But, apart from this testimony, which in 
itself, is sufficiently strong to fortify our conclu- 
sions, there is yet further proof which streng- 
thens our argument and throws quite a flood of 
light in respect of the view that we have enter- 
tained, in interpreting the word rag as meaning 
the Indus. For, almost next after the verse 
(I. 112-9 ) in which the Sindhu appears, there 
comes in the river Rasd ( ?rar ) — the affluent 
of the Indus — in (I. 112-12); and here too, the 
Ashvins seem to ^ve been implored to come 
with favours, after referring to their achieve- 
ments, as in the case of the Indus ( vide ante 
p 343), in respect of their having flooded that 
river, viz. the Rasa. 

I 

(^0 

“ Wherewith, ye, (0 Ashvins), made RasS,^ 
swell full with water-floods.... come hither unto 
us,... with those aids.” (Griffith). 

1. In respect of this river, Griffith says as follows:— 
Ras & : The lias4^ known to the ^oroaatrians as the Ha^a, 
was originally the name of a real river*' ..•(The Hymns of 
the Eig-Veda. Vol. 1. 346 Ed. 189G). Vide also ante p 343. 

Foot-note, where, Muir regards the river Baal as the tributary 
of the Tndus^ (M. 0. S- Texts. Vol. II. 348. Second Edition. 
Keviaed. Mr. B. G. Tilak also identifies Bangha with the river 
Rasl. For, says he, ** Bangha is Sanskrit BasI, and in the 
Big- Veda (X. 75-6), a terreatiial river, by name BasI, is 
mentioned along with the Kubhl, the Krnmu, and the 
Gqinati, which are all known to be the affluents of the Indus’*. 
(Fide His work, The Arctic Home in the Vedas”, p 363. 
l^ition 190S)r. 
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I£, therefore, the context is a sure guide to 
the particular use, and probably to the correct 
meaning of any doubtful or ambiguous expres- 
sion, then the fact that the Sindhu has been 
designated as W^nFn?cn5( or sweei, or at any rate 
declared to contain waier that is fresh and not 
salt ; and the fact, moreover, that it has been 
associated with eVs(the Sindhu’s) affluent^ viz. the 
river Ras^, in (1. 112-12 ; IV. 43-6 j V. 53-9 ), 
goes to prove and establish that the word 
means the river Indus and not the ocean or seat 
in the aforesaid expressions. 

We shall now, for a while, turn our atten- 
tion to S5,yawa — the great Exegetist of the Rig- 
Veda~, and then consider the views entertained 
by other Oriental and Occidental scholars, in 
respect of the matter. In R. V. 1. 46-2, Sdya?ia 
takes Sindhu Mdtara ( f^JTTcT^CT ) to mean 
or the offspring of the ocean j and 
yet, in R. V. I. 112-9, he explains Sindhu 
as or a flowing river ^ with the 

expression w^WrcT^ which is predicated of the 
Sindhu^ as meaning (full of 

water, sweet like honey). Messrs. S. P. Pandit 
and R. T. H. Griffith, following Sdyayia, res- 
pectively translate f%^Tcr^T as “sens of the 
Occean or sea^' and as “Ms river 

full of sweetnessf^ or “Ms most sweet exhaustless 
ftood^' ( vide Pandit’s Yed&rtha'Yatna. Vol. I. 
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p 600 and Vol. II. p 785 j Griffith’s Hymns of 
the Eig-Veda Translated. Vol. 1. pp 63, 146 ). 
But, Mr. B. G. Tilak, on the other hand, inter- 
prets as meaning an ^^OcearC\ in both the 
cases, viz. E. V. I. 46-2 and I. 112-9, as he says 
that, “In I. 46-2 they (the Ashvins) are called 
Sindhu Mdiarhi or having the Ocean for their 

mother,” “that the Ashvins moved the 

most sweet Sindhu or Ocean, evidently meaning 
that they made the waters of the Ocean flow 
forward (I. 112-9); and that “they are said to 
have made Easd, a celestial river, swell full with 

water-floods ( L 112-12 )•” Vide his 

work The Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 300* 
Ed. 1903. While, Dr. Muir declares that the 
Ashvins are “in I. 46-2, Sindhu Mdtard, the off- 
spring of the ocean, (whether aerial or terrestri- 
al).” {Vide Muir’s 0. S. I. Vol. V. p. 235. Ed. 
1870). 

Here, the Eeader will have at once 
perceived that even the Oriental and Occidental 
scholars admit to be predicated of the 

Sindhu, and understand the expression to mean 
sweet. If therefore, the Sindhu ( ) has been 

declared to be sweei and even admitted as such, 
it cannot ever mean a sea or an ocean, as this is 
always sdt and never sweet. It would, iu the 
circumstances, be inconsistent to call an ocean 
sweet, when its attributes are quite the contrary. 
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Now, Dr. Muir, [in one place, throw^'a hint* 
that the ocean may be either “aerial or terres- 
trial”. {vidt Muir’s Original Sanskrit Text's. 
Vol. V. p 235, Edition 1870). But, if if is"; 
terrestrial^ it being salt, can never be sweet; and' 
if aerial^ the expression as applied - to 

Sindhu of the firmament^ would certainly- be 
altogether meaningless; since, its endless expanse 
is never considered to be either sweet or salfi. 

Directing, by the bye, our attention to 
Mr. Tilak’s argument (ante p 347), we find 
that in the aforesaid expressions and.- 

he takes Sindhu to mean .an. 
Ocean, and still considers it to be “ the most 
sweeV\ {Vide his work The Arctic Home in the 
Ved^LS. p 300. Edition 1903). Nay, strangely, 
enough, he even considers the Rasa, (which, 
obviously is the terrestrial river being the tribut-- 
ary of the Indus), to be a celestial river, ..when 
he himself admits the fact in the aforesaiid work 
(p 363), that “ in the Rig-Veda (X. 75-6) a 
terrestrial river, by name Ras4, is mentioned 
along with the . KubhS., the Krumu, and the' 
Gomati, which are all known to be the affluents 
of the Indus”. But, more than this; he' even 
contends further on, that “If the context is any 
guide' to the determination of the sense of ambi- 
guous words, ’.'..the point is ' pretty well- settled 
when we 'find RaaH actually nientioned'm’tKle 
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Riff- Veda alonff with some other tributaries o£ 

O O 

the Indus.” ( Vide ante p 345 Footnote, as also 
“ The Arctic Home in the Vedas.” p 364). 
Evidendj, therefore, the word taken with 
the expression would certainly mean 

the river Indus, and not the Ocean or the sea. 

Thus, with due regard to the context of 
words, nay, the mutual relation of expressions, 
and the material facts of the case stated before, 
the Sindhu already referred to, means the Indus, 
and the Ashvins the offspring of this river ; or, 
in other words, the latter the Mother of the 
former {Vide ante pp 335,336.) 

Obviously, therefore, the, fact of the Ash- 
vins’ having been designated as the offspring of 
the Indus proves that they had their origin in 
die Indus. Or, in other words, the phenomenon 
of the light after midnight and before the dawn^ 
was observed on the horizon by our Primitive 
Ancestors the Land of the Seven Rivers^ 
and on the plains of the Indus. ( Vide ante 
pp 327, 328, 330, 331, 335, 336). 

This having been the case, it appears but 
necessary to scrutinize, in respect of the third 
query [ante p 330], (c) [Whether the aforesaid 
observation of thephenomenon would, in any way, 
serve as a clue, directly or indirectly, to the 
Aryan Cradle in Ary&varta, or the Land of 
the Seven Rivers* Because, we hsve' alr^dy 

So 
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seen, (1) that the Ashvins are (he offspring of the 
Indus, ante p 335; (2) that they are the precur- 
sors of the Dawn and the Sun, ante p 328; (3) 
that the latter had their origin in — or rather 
-WQTQ first observed by our Tertiary Ancestors on 
the horizon near the river Vipdshd of — Arydr 
varta, ante p 103; (4) that the Dawn and the 
Sun were the first lights created by Indra 

I as also .by the 

Ashvins and Agni for the Ary&n Brdhman, ante 
pp 107-109 ; (5) that their creation, that is of 
the Dawn and the Sun, was respectively the 
Second and the Third deed of heroism of Indra, 
ante p 103; (6) that the First deed of heroism 
of Indra was the destruction of Vritra and the 
consequent showers or the first fall of rain, ante 
p 99; and (7) that this first fall of rain or the 
Mling of the first Serpent was on the Indus or 
the river Sindhu, ante pp 99, lOO. 

All this, therefore, like the destruction of 
the great Vritra Serpent, or the first fall of rain 
on the river Indus, nay, like the rising of the 
Dawn as also of the Sun near the river Yip4sh^, 
shows the first observation of the Ashvins by 
Our hoary Ancestors ; and the mention of 
th^r origin in, or from the Indus, afEords . us 
another clue to the Aryan Cradle in the Land 
of the Seven Rivers. 
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We are, accordingly, in the light of the 
facts stated hereinbefore, inclined to think that 
the Aryan Gods or the Matutinal Deities^ to 
which reference has already been made, have had 
their origin primarily in the Land of the Seven 
Rivers and nowhere else, that is, neither in the 
Arctic, nor in Europe, nor in Central Asia. 



(Ehapter XIII. 


©UR TERTiaRY aRYHPJ H?JeEST©RS 

K0T N0MHDS, 

BUT 

Primitive Hgricalturists 

AND 

Aatochthones In Aryavarta. 


We have so far endeavoured to prove our 
Aryan Origin in Aryavarta^ or our having been 
autochthonous in the Region of the river Saras - 
vati, better known to our Vedic Ancestors 
under its more comprehensive name the Sapta- 
fSindhavah — the Renowned Land 

of the Seven Rivers, — and by all means fami- 
liar to our Ii’ilriian Brethren by the name of 
Hapta-Hendu the corrupt Zendic form 

of the aforesaid Vedic expression 

In this land of their birth, our. Tertiary^ 
Primitive Aryan Fore-fathers were ever living 
a very simple ■ and peaceful life, especially as 

1. In the next Chapter, we shall endeavour to give a 
Bir(Vs eye-view of our groat Colonial Empire, during ancient 
times. From this, therefore, it will be at once perceived 
that, our extensive colonioa in the Arctic Eegions were only 
possible in the Tertiary Epoch, and obviously before the 
advent of the last, or the Great Ice Age. {Vide supra 
pp 139,156, 157, Foot-notes ; and Chapter III above.) 

It is for this' reason, that we have ventured to designate 
our Primitive Ancestors as our T&rtiary Fore-Fathers, 
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they Tvere born of a pre-eminently meditative 
mood and philosophical nature, and were always 
looking hey 07 id the horizon of this transient 
w’orld, in view of having a glimpse of the 
Beyond^ of the Invisible behind the Visible, of 
the LiJtnUe w’ithin the Finite, and of the 
Supernatural above the Natural. In the circum- 
stancps, they were naturally engaged in the 
pcjiccful pursuits ard various avocations in life, 
according to the ta«.te, choice, or liking of each, 
as described in the Rig-^‘eda. 
srrsTTff ^TT 3- 5flr fk g’cmt 

(SRO ^0 

“Various are our thoughts and endeavours, 
and (different) men have different avocations.’^ 

This beint the case, Ayric Iture^ as obvious- 
ly appears from the very evidence in the Rig- 
Veda, which, therefore, I shall presently produce, 
was one of the most respectable and certainly 
very favourite occupations of onr Primitive 
'Ancestors even m Pre-Vedie times, and of our 
Vedic Fore-fathers during the Vedic Period. 
But, more than this, the Gods also of our ancient 
j progenitors seem to have taken special interest 
in, and shown keen solicitude for, agriculturcd 
pursuits, inasmuch as, special behests appear 
to have actually emanated from the presiding 
Deities of our Primitive Sires, peremptorily 
asking the latter to cling to cultivation 
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Y. X, 34. 13). These, therefore, 
not only excite our euriosityj but beyond doubt, 
command our due respect and admiration^ for 
the one main reason that even in such olden 
times as the Pre-Rig- Vedic Era^ our Gods and 
Rik-Poets had directed the cuUivation of land 
with extreme regard for agriculture. 
!Nay, they had even prescribed the use and enjoy- 
ment of the produce of the land cultivated 

with a far-sighted advice 
to the effect, that they should seek agricdtural 
wealth and find pleasure in agricultural economy ^ 
that their real riches consisted in the stock of 
live-cattle (cfST ^rr^O; that wife and children 
(5r3r ^TT^rr) which constituted the domestic hap- 
piness, also depended upon the prosperity of 
agrkudture and good cultivation of land. 

For instance, in the Rig-Yeda (X. 34-13), 
Rishi Kavasha 8a,ya,-*‘ Cultivate the land (|^^), 
consider agrkidiure as your wealthy and enjoy 
with pleasure that wealth, or the profits secured 
therefrom (^|t|Qo^*..Tcr% Because, it 

is/<?r agriculture that the Cattle are required 
(cfsr ^rra*:), and this livestock must be considered 
to be the real wealth which you should take 

delight in, f|[% Moreover, 

says the same Rig-Yedic Poet that, “It is 
agriculture that enables us to enjoy domestic 
happiness and home comfort ( cTST cTRlT)”. Nay, 
the Poet has even taken pretty good care to 
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inform us, for requisite guidance, lest he (the 
Poet) be charged with exaggeration of facts, that 
the aforesaid declaration made by him, in regard 
to the benefits that accrued from agriculture, 
was not his own imagination, but that he had 
only repeated what was described to him by the 
Sun-God, saying that, “ This has been told to 
me by the Lord God Savitar himself 
I ).” 

I give, hereinbelow, the verse in original, 
with its translation as rendered into English, the 
same being very important from the stand-point 
ot lively interest taken in agriculture, even at 
that distant date, by our hoary ancestors. 

cIsT qr^T! cTq snqr cRiT f^q'3' * » 

(Rig-Veda X. 34-13). 


“ Play not with dice. Cultivate thy land. 
Take delight in the wealth* that accrues from 
the profits of the agricultural produce. B’or, 
it is there^ (cTST® , i. e. in agrmdiure) that the live- 
stock (cows and bullocks=qT«rO will be (ever on 


!• I venture here to state that I have followed S&ya^a 
in explaining the verse of the Big-Veda ; and the great 
Exegetiat baa interpreted the expression by 

I ^ I That is to say, (endeavour to) 
find pleasure in the enjoyment of the riches gainod by 
agriculture* 

2 . 
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the increase). It is tliere^ (cT^r®. i, e. in agricul- 
ture) that the rlomestlc happiness that consists 
in wife (and children) Avill be obtained. 
this has been told to me by the Lord (God) 
Savitar himself”. 

Perhaps, some scholars would, here, bring 
in the argument, or advance the theory, that the 
Tenth Book of the big-Veda constitutes the 
later^ part of it. But, I would then urge, and 
even show, that the Hig-Yedic text from which 
I have quoted above, Is not the only; or even an 
isolated instance of the keen interest taken by 
our hoary ancestors, or rather our Tertiary Fore- 
fathers and their still older Gods, in Agriculture. 
Since, there are innumerable examples of the 
land having been cultivated, the soil ploughed, 
the seed sown therein, and reference made to the 
fact every now and then. Nay, the mention of 
barley appears everywhere; and even in the 


1. This word f” is the trnnslit'on of ‘'era*” 
meaning in agriculture ” that appeare in tho text ; and 
S^yana interprets it in both the places respectively! as 
follows : — 

2. srnrr i ft 

3. For, says Dr. Hang that... “ the la*^t book of Rig- 
Yedu (being only an appendix, made at later times to the 
whole)**... Firfe Dr. Hang’s Essays on the Sacred Writings 
and Religion of the Parsees”. p 227« Edition 1862. 
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earlier’ parts of the ^ig-Yeda, the description of 
the com (?T=r) in some form or other, seems 
scattered, as I shall pre.sently show. 

In 1. 23.15, said to be the earlier portion 
of the Rig- Veda, comparison seems to have been 
instituted between the return of the six seasons? 
through the instrumentality of God Pushan by 
means of the Soma-juice, and the recurring 
annual yield of Yava (2(cr) or barley-corn, evi- 
dently secured by cultivating the land, by 
ploughing the fields therein and by 

solving seeds in the furrows caused by ploughs 
drawn by bullocks 


1* It eeems that excepting the tenth Book of the Big* 
Veda, which has been dnemed by many scholars to be of 
later date, and snpposed to he ' an appendix made at later 
times to the wlude,’* the other Books are said to be “ the 

earlier parts of Rig- Veda: (II- 34 4; VII. 99-5)” Vide 

Dr« Hang’s P&rsee Religon./; 227. Edition 1862. 

It must, however, be specially borne in mind that, even 
amongst European scholars known to fame, there is much 
dfiference of opinion in respect of the aforesaid question, as 
they have very stoutly and unequivocally maintained the 
antiquity of the Purusha Snhta Hymn, which belongs even 
to the very Tenth Book of the Rig- Veda, declaring that it 
(the hymn) is the most ancient and authoritaitve. It will, 
therefore, not be out of place to reproduco here, for facility 
of refeience, a few passages from the writings of scholars 
who hold this view. 

For instance, Dr. Muir says that ” the four castes or 

classes (Standen) are mentioned in the Puruaha-Sflkta, which 
however, some scholars regard as one of the most recent in 
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This, therefore, shows that agriculture was 
not only known to the Primitive Ancestors of 
our Vedic Fore-fathers, but was actually in use 
for a considerable period, nay, from even such 
Tioary times, as to be a fit subject even for 
comparison with things or objects older stUl. 
Consequently, the verse is certainly very impor- 
tant from the stand-point of agriculture ; and as 
such, I would make no apology for quoting it 
here in full. 

^ 1%: i 

W (Itig-Veda. 1. 23-15.) 

the Collection of the Big- Veda, wliilat others maintain the 
exact contrary/’ (Ftde “ Original Sanskrit Texts. Vol. H. 
j)p 454, 455. Edition 1871.) 

Moreover, Dr. Hang thus remarks on the passage of the 
Piirusha-Sukfca, contained in the 90t:h hymn of the tenth 
ilfandaZa or Book of the Rig-Veda. “Now, according to 
this passage, which is the most ancient and authoritative we 
have on the origin of Brahmanism and caste in general, 
the Brahman has not come from the mouth of this 
primary being, the Puruaba, but the mouth of the 
latter became the Br&hmanicai caste, that is to say, was 
transformed into it. The passage has, no doubt, an allego- 
rical sense. Mouth is the seat of speech. The allegory 
thus points out that the Br&hmans are t* achers and instruc- 
tors of mankind “...(Fiids Dr. Haug’s Tract on “The Oiigin 
of Brahmanism.*’ 1863. p 4). 

Again, some scholars also argue that, the mystical 
character y the allegorical nature^ the philosophical speculations^ 
and the detailed ritual contained in the hymn, constitute the 
reasons for considering it to be modern* But, nothing can 
be fill ther from trut\ than this supposition, having had 
due regard to the evidence in the Kig-Veda. I would, there* 
fore, in view of refuting the aforosaid argument, quote from 
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“ And may he (Piishan) duly bring to me 
the six (seasons) bound closely, through these 
drops {o£ Soma), as one, who ploughs with 
steers, brings corn’’. (Griffith). 

In the above verse, the expression 
has been explained by SS,yana as meaning 
“ while “ has been 

interpreted as “ and “ 

as meaning “ 

^ srf^gc^< 5*1: I" 


Dr« Hang’s tract, as be is, in every way, entitled to speak 
witli autbority on the subject. For, says he, “The few 
scholars who have been engaged in the study of the Vedas 
unammously regard this Purusha-Siikta hymn as a very late 
production of Vedic poetry ; but there is no sufficient evid- 
ence to prove that. On the contrary, reasons might be 
adduced to show that it is even old. The mystical character 
of the hymn is no proof at all of its late origin. Such 
allegorical hymns are to be met with in every book of the 
ooUection of the mantras, which goes by the name of Eig- 
Veda Sambit^. The Eishis, who were the authors of these 
hymns, delighted in such speculations* They chiefly were 
suggested to them by the sacrificial rites which they daily 
were performing.” (Fide Dr. Haug’a Tract “ On the Origin 
of Brahmanism”* p 5. 1863*} 

Moreover, Max Muller also has declared in the matter, 
as follows: — “The superstitious feeling about ceremonial 
minutia is natural in a primitive state of* civilizatioDf and 
there are numerous hymns in the Veda which must be adjud- 
ged to the earliest period, and where, never the less, we 
meet with sentiments worthy of the most advanced cere-* 
monialists.” 

“ The same caution is still more necessary with regard 
to another criterion which has been used to prove the modern 
date of certain hymns, the presence of philosophiool ideas. 
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Thus, this verse is most important, as it 
prominently brings to our view two main 
points, that can never be ignored, nor lightly set 
aside. These are (a) firstly, the earliest mention 
of the six seasons, and (b) secondly, the innate 
love of agrkulture, in which so much interest 
was evinced even from Primitive times. The 
first point evidently indicates the Land of six 
seasons, or rather AryS,varta, where these were 
experienced by our Tertiary Ancestors even from 
their very infancy, of which, therefore, we shall 
give details later on, inichapter XV of this work; 
while the second point relates to Agiicvlture, 
which is the subject of the present chapter. 


It has been tbe custom to regard any hymn in which the 
nature of the deity, the problems of existence, the hope of 
immortality are expressed, as decidedly modern. The whole 
tenth Mandala has been assigned to a later period, cbieflj^ 
because it contains many hymns, the language of which 
approaches the philosophical diction of the Upanishads and 
of the still later systems of philosophy. This is a mistake”- 

556,557.). “Ido not think, therefore, that the mere 
occurrence of monotheistic ideas, and of other large philosophic 
cal conceptions is sufficient to stamp any class of hymns 03 
of modern date”. (jp559). History o£ Ancient Sanskrit 
Literatures, Edition 1859. By Dr. Max Mtiller. 

Besides, in connection with the mention of the caste* 
system in the Purusha-Sftkta, and the antiquity of the divi- 
sion into claeses, the observations of Dr, Kern are also very 
pertinent, important, and interesting, as he says that, “ We 
may confidently ask whether the expressions it (tbe hymn) 
contains either in themselves or in connexion with the whole 
furnish the least ground even for guessing that the poet 
intended to register, or to recommend, a new institution ? 
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Wq shall now, for a while, turn our atten- 
tion to another verse in the Rig- Veda, which is 
of still more importance, as it exhibits to us even 
the twiuborn Gods Ashvins, undoubtedly of very 
great antiquity, ( Vide ante p 330), taking 
apparently deep interest in agriculture, by them- 
selves producing food for men 
R*. V. 1. 117.21), by ploughing land (cTtfcIT), 
sad sowing barley therein (5r# 

Thus, they, in a way, seem to have been initiat*. 
ing our Primitive Ancestors in the agricultural 
pursuits, and giving them, as it were, practical 
lessons in the science of farming, even in that 
very early period of their existence. 

But, more than this, we see the Ashvins 
doing all this, not for any person whatsoever 
in the world, that was not theirs, but only for 
their favourite — the Aryan man (3n<l^ R. V. 1. 
117.21), that offered sacrifice (?pgro...R. V. I. 
47-3). For him ll 

R. y. I. 182.3), therefore, they had created 
broad day-light (3"^ II R. V. 

In truth, if anything is plain in the whole poem, it is thist 
that in tbe eBtimation of the author, the division into classes 
was as old as the sun and the moon, as Indra and Agni, as 
the horse and the cow, in short, as old as the creation. Before 
such a symbolical theory could arise, all remembrance of the ^ 
historical origin of classes must have been lost’’. {Vide 
Dr. Kern’s Dissertation in respect of the antiquity of Oustes, 
read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam | 
on the 13th of March 1871.}. 

31 
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I. 117.21) ; and it was for his sake, that thejr 
had even blasted away the Dasyu by their 
thunderbolt ^?RTT... 1 R. Y. I. 

117*21), as he was irreligious and noivoffering 
Y. 1. 182-3). For, they (the Ashvins) 
were often solicited to destroy him (the irreligi- 
ous Dasyu), and take also his life 

Y. 1. 182*3). Besides, there is 
even direct testimony in respect of the Ashvins 
having themselves (9Tf^«n)) in very ancient times 
(^^), ploughed the land and sown barley therein 
(?5r^ i R. Y. YIII. 22-6), in the 

heavens when favouring Manu and 

offering him their assistance 

R. Y. Vin. 22.6). 

Obviously, barley was the wsaoi. food-grain 
then in use (^^?T^’2T^r***R. Y, I. 136-8), and 
the ploughing operations were but the order of 
the day. Nay, these were then so very common, 
everywhere, m the Land of the Seven Rivers, 
especially as agriculture was but indigenous iti 
this country and not at all exotic or of foreign 
growth, that our Primitive Ancestors of all 
grades, high and low, rich and poor, literate and 
illiterate, were conversant with all the field 
operations. As such, therefore, comparisons were 
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every now and then instituted with things agricul- 
tural, even when the matter related -to relmion^ 
or other higher conception," not to speak of 
other ordinary topics, where agricultural boons" 
seem to be freely asked of, and given by, the God 
that was deemed supreme. 


1 Tor instance, Rig-Veda 1.176-2, says, Make oiir 

songs penetrate to Hiiu, who is the Only One of the wise ; for 
whom, the eaorcd food is offered, as barley is sown 

and (thrown in the field) ploughed by the ox” 

vv sr (?[?• 

2 (m) This is in respect of God Agni, who’*, says the 

Bik, ‘delights in the approach of the AdhvQryu, as the 
barley tcrop) at the approach of rain *. ^ 

ftftq- II R- V. II 5.G). 

(2^) And again in the Rig-Veda (1. GG.2), it is said 
that Agni is most useful, like the ripened barley 

(c) While, in Rig-Veda V. 85.3, the Poet declares 
that, “the Sovereign of the Univerao (q^nrO waters the 
Earth, as the shower of rain bedews barley crops (q7W|t@0- 
1 give hereinbelow, the f nil text of the latter half of the 
verset for facility of reference:— %fr ^I^TT qq 

3 The following are a few of the instances of the kind 

(a) VII. 93.3; 

‘^This Indra., .sends us in a full broad stream, (riches in 
horses, kine, and) harlo}^” 

(5) R^ V. X. 42.7; *‘0 Indra 

give ns wealth in barley (qqww) and kine” (ftnr^). 

(c) W ^rSWTII R- 

V. X. 43.7 ; ** In places of sacrifice, sages exalt his (Indra ’s) 
might, as the shower (of rain) nourishes barley (crops)”. 
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There is again one more point which cannot 
be lost sight of, nor ever ignored. For, hymn 
57 of Mandala or Book IV of the Rig- Veda, 
is evidently in praise of Agriculture^ the Presid- 
ing Deity of which is said to be either the Grod 
Rudra or Fire or an altogether 

independent God called the Lord of the Field 
(^STTr'^O ; as, in respect of this, one authority 
says, “ SITf : I ^^TcTST 

trgr 5rr ” U. In this hymn, 

therefore, nourishment or food is solicited from 
this friendly God of Agriculture 

For, our cow and the ox 

f^rrciT R. V. IV. 57.1) were deemed to be 

the only riche.4, or at any rate agricultural wealthy 
during the Vedic and the Pre-Vedic period } and 
this wealth in cattle was asked every now and 
then, by our Primitive Ancestors from Indra and 
other Gods (stt^ 

^ jftJ r?T 1 5Fo%o ; 

^ srflr: 

1 “ Do thou, 0 Indra, give wshope of beauteous horses 
and hine^ in thousands^ 0 moat wealthy one''. 

2 “ Agni, as holy food to thine invoker, give wealth m 
cattle^ lasting^ rich in marvels”. 

3 May Agni, he who wakes among Immortal Gods, 

grant xts heroic strength and wealth in nohle stecds^\ (GriflSth). 
/ 

The Italii^s are mine. (The Author). 
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In like manner, the God oC Agncitliure or 
(he Presiding Deity of the Field 
R. V. IV. 57-3) seems to have been supplicated 
to be ever full of sweetness, in order that our 
Primitive Ancestors may follow Him uninjured 

II R. V. IV. 

57-3). Further prayers seem still more pregnant 
with meaning, as the well-being of agricit^fnra^ 
cattle cTF^tO and of the husbandman (Qsf* 
sr?:0« of the land P^'^‘ 

sperity caused by ploughing and cultivating it 
1 R. V. IV. 57-4), have also 
been urgently solicited. Nay, our Primitive 
Ancestors had even bowed their necks to the 
personified Land^ Agriculture^ or S\tA 
cf^TR^cerr), had solicited her to fa^-our them 
with her presence vtr), and had, 

moreover, asked her blessings, in view of enabl* 
ing them to enjoy the fruits of their labour 
(«r«rT ?t: ’rSt u R. V, 

IV. 57.6), 


Evidently, they were fully aware of the 
advantages reaped from the cultivation of land^ 
and had even appreciated the increasing annual 
yield which the ploughing of the field and the 
improved agriculture unremittingly offered. 
For, says the Rik-Poet, as if fully cognisant of, 
and thoroughly acquainted with, the agricultural 
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operations in all their aspects and stages, as 
follows ?— 

1% ^^OTTg nf I 

^ sr: n 

(^0 ^p. «-HV9-VS.) 

“ May Indra press the furrow down (by 
making the earth soft through showers of rainX 
may Pushan guide its course aright”. 

“ May she (Sitft or Land), as rich in mUk, 
be drained for us through each succeeding year” 
(GriflSth). 

And above all, the recurrence of ploughing 
operations Sf: ^ the well* 

being of husbandmen with the agricultural live" 
stock srf^T 5ri%: I ), and the 

showers of rain sufficient for the growth of crops 
(^5fq^5=^ are also asked of the 

Agricultural Gods — Shuna and Seera 
» R. Y- IV. 57. 8). 

It, therefore, clearly appears from the evi- 
dence prpduced heretofore, that the Primitive 
Ancestors of our Rig-Vedic Fore-fathers were not 
only not Nomads, nor ignorant of the cultivation 
of land even in those primitive times, but having 
been autochthonous in Aryavarta, they themselves 
had actually practised agriculture, there. Nay, 
they had, it seems, made gradual, yet remark' 
able progress therein, as there is abundant and 
positive proof to show that, they were aware even 
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of the rotation of crops, and were effectively 
making the operations, by sowing the various 
seeds, alternately and in succession 

I Rig-Veds X. 131. 2), that is to say, 
one after the other, and then taking the produce 
in time. For, they knew well, that different 
kinds of seeds were to be sown at different periods, 
and that the produce thereof was to be taken at 
the proper seison when the crops were ripe, ns 
would appear from the following verse. 

f%sr<!Tr i 

(R. V. X. 131. 2). 

‘‘As men, whose fields are full of barley, 
reap the ripe corn, removing it, in order.*’ 

(Griffith). 

saya?ia explains “?rErr%sr«nTtcq'3g;^r%^T”« 
by interpreting it as “ ?fr qt 

vrTPTTWTJ q^?icT 

firST ?fr% I ” 3 and this 

in substance means, that a recurring series of 
different crops was grown in the same field, as 
seeds were sown, and various crops reaped* 
according to their harvest-time. 

Besides, the fact that our older ancestors 
had primary knowledge or original idea of Agri- 
culture, appears to have been admitted even by 
Professor Macdonell. For, says he, that “They 

(the Vedic Aryans) had at least a primitive 

knowledge of agriculture, as is shown by the 
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Indians and Iranians having such terms as “to 
plough” (JkrisK) in common. This had, indeed 
by the time of the Rig- Veda, become an indus- 
try second only to cattle-breeding in import- 
ance ” ( Vide History of Sanskrit iitera- 

ture. By Arthur A Macdonell. p. 166, Edi- 
tion 1-900). 

Thus, the whole thing in a nutshell is' 
simply this: that agriculture has been indigenous 
in the Land of the Seven Rivers ; that as such, 
it was primarily known to our Primitive Fore- 
/a^Aer5(antepp.353@367) ; that even our most 
ancient Gods had taken deep interest in the culti- 
vation of the land of our birth, for giving, as it 
were, practical lessons to our ancient Sires, in 
agricidture ip. 361) ; that agricultural opera- 
tions were in full swing, during the "V^edic and 
Pre-Vedic times ; that our Primitive Ancestors 
knew very well the rotation of crops (;?.367),* that 
they were practising it with great tact and skill 
{p. 366) j and that there was gradual and yet 
material progress in agriculture. 

Apart] from this, there is 3 ^et one more' 
important thing ’which must always be borne in 
mind ; and it is this. That daring the Vedic 
and even Pre- Vedic period, the cow and the horse 
were ever deemed to be the chief wealth {vide 
Eig- Veda 1. 29. 1 @'7 ; III. 23. 5 j IIL 26. 3; 
TY. 57. 1 ; ante p. 364). ]Sray,,even in modern 
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times, the Co\\* has been clec-ined to he so, bij the 
agricultural class, though they be Brahmans, 
ICshatrias, A’aishj-as, and Shudras ♦, as some of 
these have a special liking for, and have there- 
fore stuck to, the agricultural pw’suiis. In fact^ 
vast importance seems to liave been attached to 
the Cow ; and this was certainly a factor of 
great magnitude in the life of our Primitive 
Aryan Ancestors. But, the Cow, as we all 
know, is an animal that cannot stand nomadic 
life, nor can it bear the toils of wandering, and 
fatigues of long journeys, from place to place, 
in' search of pasture. Besides, this animal, not 
to say the ox as well, seems to Ije so very 
fastidious as regards its food and drink, that the 
least neglect in its care becomes the source of 
its illness, and eventually causes death. It 
would, therefore, not be out of place to bring 
forward, in this respect, the testimony of the 
West and of a European scholar, for the veri- 
fication of my statement. “ Because ”, says 
Zenaide. A. Ragozin that, “the cow, unlike 
the sheep, is unfit for a nomadic life and in- 
capable of bearing the hardship of continual 
change and marching. Those who use oxen as 
beasts of burden and draught know very well 
that they have to be driven at an easy pace, by 
short stages, and moreover positively require 
one full day of rest at least in- seven or ei^ht, if j 
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they are to be kept in anything like tolerable 
condition. They are also very fastidious as to 
their food, and the least neglect in the care of 
them, the least pressure of over-work, causes 
loss of flesh and spirits, agonizingly sore hoofs, 
then illness and death in a very short time.” 
{Vide "Yedic India”. By Zenaide A. Ragozin- 
p. 63. Edition 1895). 

The Cow^ evidently, has been o»r very 
ancient, sacred^ and much esteemed wealth, and 
we have been deeming it so, for more reasons • 
than one. In the first place, it has been the 
giver of manifold riches and prosperity, that we 

desire II 

R. V. 11. 2. 9) ; secondly, it has been the source 
of milk, curds, and Ghriia or clarified butter, re- 
quired for the Soma-juice and the Soma-sacri- 
fice^ inr: ll R. V. IX. 62. 9 ; 

3T#f^ I ii 

R. V. IX. 103. 2]; and thirdly, it has been in- 
strumental in yielding product of the bovine 
kind, wanted for tillage and other agricultural 
purposes, as earnest prayers seem to have been 
offered for the well-being of the cattle required 
for husbandry R. V. IV. 57. 4). 

In the Yajur-Veda also, we find the agri- 
cultural operations in full swing. As such, 

1, This Soma-sacrifice is the most ancient of the Ar^an 
Sacrificial System (Vide ante pp. 152, 153). 
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therefore, ample scope seems to have been given 
to the cultivation o£ land and the ploughing of 
fields. (FzVZe AVliite Yajur*Yeda. Book XII^ 
verses 68, 69, 70, 71). l^ay, even the blessings 
that accrue from agriculture seem to have been 
fully appreciated, as it is said therein (XII. 71) 
that “the keen shared plough bringeth bliss.” 

Moreover, the most ancient traditions in 
respect of ovr primary agricidtural occupation, • 
nay, of the agricultural pursuits having been in- 
digenous in the Land of ike Seven Rivers, appear 
not only in the Rig- Veda, scattered everywhere, 
but seem to have had their course continued 
with greater vigour and fuller speed, even 
during the period of Atharva-Yeda and still 
later times. For instance, in the Atharva-Yeda, 
it is said with decision and perspecuity, that 
^^this Land of the Indus'', (that is, the land 

watered by the Indus; l%5Ss XII, 

1. 3), the land “ of the Snow-clad Mountain^' 

f^lt—XII. 1. 11) 

and‘V Sacrifices" i ff^nofT 

’errar i Xii. i. 38) 

had her indigenous ploughing and agricultur 
> Xn. 1.4), as also her seeds^ 

And food-grain \ XII. 1.4) ; which 

evidently means, that husbandry had its origin 
and growth in ^ryavarta itself, that is, in the 
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Vedic Sapta-Sindhus (^nfir^crO} or the Land 
o£ the Seven Rivers. 

Agriculture, therefore, it will be easily 
perceived, was not at all easotk in the land, but 
was simply indigenous here. Neither was the 
conception of the rotation of crops, nor for the 
matter of that the Science of Agriculture it- 
self, foreign, in any way, to the soil. Nay, 
these, as also other agricultural improvements, 
.were all originally conceived in the country, 
and as such, were the product of the Land. 

All this, obviously, will tell its own tale, 
and will show withal that, our Primitive Ances- 
tors having had, from the remotest times, so 
much natural love of agriculture, could never 
be expected to do aught that would thwart 
tillage or destroy fields. Nor is there any the 
least ground to suppose that they had ever led 
nomadic life. 

Having had, therefore, due regard to all 
the facts of the case, nay, in view of the testi- 
mony of the Vedas, and chiefly of the ?-ig- 
Veda,^ which is older^ and stronger still, it is 

1 In respect of the aiiUguiti/ of the Rig-Veda, Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson says as follows: — “ We can scarcely 
be far wrong, however, in assigning a very remote date to 
n^ost, if not to all, the SuJetae of the Rig-Veda, and in con- 
sidering them to he amongst the oldest extant records of 
the ancient world”. (Rig-Veda Samhit^. Translated into 
English by Professor H. H. Wilson, M. A., F, R. S. Intro- 
duction. p XLVIII. Second Edition. 1866). 
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very natural that Professor Wilson, an eminent 
Occidental scholar and the reputed Orientalist, 
should have emphatically declared and written 
as follows? — “It has been a favourite notion, 
with some eminent scholars, that the Hindus, at 
the period of the composition of the hymns, 
were a nomadic and pastoral people. This 
opinion seems to rest only upon the frequent 
solicitations for food, and for horses and cattle, 
which are found in the hymns, and is unsupport- 
ed by any more positive statements. That the 
Hindus were not nomads is evident from the 
repeated allusions to fixed dwellings, and villages, 
and towns ; and we can scarcely suppose them to 
have been, in this respect, behind their barba- 
rian enemies, the overthrow of whose numerous 
cities is so often spoken of. A pastoral people 
the}' might have been, to some extent ; but 
they were also, and, perhaps, in a still greater 
degree, an agricultural people, as is evidenced 
by their supplications for abundant rain and for 
the fertility of the earth, and by the mention 
of agricultural products, particularly barley.” 
{Vide Wilson’s Translation of the ?ig-Veda. 
Introduction, pp. XL, XLL Second Edition, 
1866 ). 

Professor Wilson further says that, “ They 
(the Primitive Eig-Yedic and Pre-Rig-Vedic 
Aryans), were a manufacturing people j for, the 
• art of weaving, the labours of the carpenter, and 

32 
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the fabrication of golden and of iron mail, ate' 
alluded to : and, what is more remarkable, they 
were a maritime and mercantile people.” More- 
over, they had made an “ advance in astrono- 
mical computation.” (p XLI. Ibid.) 

Because, the Professor adds that, “Not 
only are the Suktas familiar with the ocean and 
its phenomena, but we have merchants described 
as pressing earnestly on board ship, for the sake 
of gain (p 152) ; and we have a naval expedi- 
tion against a foreign island, or continent 
Xdwipa), frustrated by a shipwreck (p 307).” 
{Vide Wilson’s Translation .of the Rig-Veda. 
Introduction, p XLI. Second Edition. 1866.] 

These antecedents of our Primitive Aryan 
Sires, therefore, do not, in the least, betoken a 
nomadic, life, which, on the contrary, has always 
been found altogether different from that of our 
Primitive Ancestors, as pictured in the Rig-Veda. 
In fact, we never find Nomads as (a) Primitive^ 
poets and philosophers, (5) supremely religious and 
naturally given to contemplation, (c) sacrificers 
and devotees, {d) astronomers and keen observers 
of Nature, (e) scientists and lovers of peaceful and 
fine Arts, (/) a mercantile people and a maritime 
power, (g) advanced in civilization and in the art 
of Government, (A) well versed in the powers oj 

■ 1 Ab to the use of the word Primitive, Vide j)j> 332, 
333. foot'^rote 1 ; and 51, 52. 
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organisation and possessed of legitimate pride in 
the superiority of their race and nation, as our 
Primitive Ancestors and Vedic Fore-Fathers 
have ever been described to be. {Vide supra 
pp 39, 40, 41, 51, 62, 65, 90, 91, 97, 265). 

Evidently, theirs was the life that was 
more sedate and given to contemplation^. They, 
therefore, could not certainly be expected to 
have had liking in the least for itinerant life, or 
for wandering from place to place. Thus, there 
is absolutely no evidence whatever in respect of 
our Primitive Ancestors having ever been 
^*Nomadd\ ( Vide ante 7 ;^; 353 @ 373, et seq). 
Consequently, “ Nomads'* is a term, which, as 
applied to our Primitive Aryan Ancestors and 
our Vedic Fore-fathers, appears undoubtedly to 
be a misnomer. 

But, notwithstanding these facts, many 
scholars® of note have stamped our Indo-Aryan-. 

1 This ia admitted even by foreigners. For, saya 
Max Muller...*' His (Hindu) cbaraoter remained the same/ 
.pagaive, meditative, quiet, and full of feith”. (History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 2 ) 16. Edition 1859). 

2 For instance, Mas Muller calls them " adventurous' 

noinuda’*. (History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, w 12. 
Edition 1859). ^ 

Martin Haug says that, "the ancient Arian society, 
throughout the earlier Vedic period, and the Brahmanic 
tribes, were given to the nomadic life, ns long as they occupi- 
ed the upper part of the Panjab, whence ttiey immigrated 

into Hindustan Proper” .(Religion of the Parsees. v 249 

Edition 1862). * 

While, Isaac Taylor declares them to be " nomads at no 
very distant time”. (The Origin of the Aryans o 23 
Edition 1906.) ^ ^ « 
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Primitive ancestors as nomads, for which, how- 
ever, not only is there no evidence whatever, but 
in respect of which, as described before in detail, 
quite the contrary seems to have been proved, 
by the testimony of the admittedly genuine and 
the ^'‘oldest extant recordsof the ancient world .'’ — 
the Rig-Veda. ( Footmote. p. 372). 

Yet, relying mainly ^n the Avestic Scrip- 
tures, of which the Vendidad forms but an 
important part, Dr. Haug has, in his ‘‘ Essays on 
the Parses Religion”, intimated, that the Vedic 
Brilhmans were mimical to agriculture iyide 
p 161. Foot-note. Edition 1862). This, however, 
has been fully refuted and disproved by the very 
evidence in the Rig- Veda, cited hereinbefore 
(ante pj) 354.355,373,374,375), where our strict 
Vedic injunction has been to ever stick to agricul- 
ture X. 34-13). But, apart from 

this, we have yet to remember the fact, that the 
Avestic testimony must always be received with 
the greatest caution, and must ever be taken for- 
what it is worth, especially in regard to baseless 
allegations made by the Ir&nic Aryans, owing to' 
unfriendly feelings against our Vedic Aryans, 
for the one main reason, that this Iranian Scrip-, 
ture — the VendidM — was, as its very name 
indicates, composed for the express purpose of 
giving vent to all the wild talk, poisonous 
calumny, groundless charges, and violent^ 
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aspersions against our Vedic Fore-fathers, who 
•were dMed Devos in eontempt by the Iranians 
(ante pp 199, 200), a fact but candidly admitted 
by even Western scholars. For, says Dr. Jdfaug 
that, “ In the confession of faith, as recited eveb 
up to this day, the Zoroastrian religion is 
distinctly said to be ol-‘daevo^ i. e. against the 
Devas, opposed to them, (see Yisna 12 page 164); 
and one of their most sacred books is called 
vi-daivo-ddta (now corrupted to Vendidlid), 
i. e. what is given against, or for the removal of, 
the devas.” {Vide Dr. Hang’s “ Essays on the 
Rdigion of the Parsees”. p 226. Edition 1862). 
This, therefore, will speak for itself. 

Now, for the conviction of the Reader, and 
in view of bringing home to him the truth of 
ray statement that the Iranian charges levelled 
at our Vedic Ancestors are totally false and 
without any foundation at all, I venture to give 
from the Avestic Scripture (Ydsna 12), a sample 
of the Iranian vituperations. For, says Zara- 
thustra Spitama as follows: — “ I forsake the 
Devas, the wicked, bad, false, untrue, the origi- 
nators of mischief, who are most baneful, 
destructive, the basest of all beings. I forsake 

the Devas and those who are Dev4s-like I 

forsake them with thoughts, words, and deeds ; 

I forsake them hereby publicly” {Vide 

Dr. Haug’s “ Parsee Religion”, p 164. Edition 
1862). 
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Obviously, all this was the outcome o£ 
mcdke and enmity ^ that had originated in the 
religious schism, o£ which we have already given 
the requisite details (Fi'rfc ante ;j ;7 205, 209, 210). 
The cliarges, therefore, made mdajide^ against 
our Vedic Fore-fathers as destroyers of fields, de- 
serve no credence whatever, especially, when there 
is bona fide evidence to the contrary, in the Rig- 
Veda (Fzrfeante pp 353 @ 373 etseq.), which 
proves our inborn love of agriculture, and shows 
withal, that we were never “ nomad^'iy" which 
term is simply a misnomer ^ as shown before. 
{Vide ante p 375). 



ehapter XIV. 


Oar Love of Adventure abroad, 

AND 

The Consequeat spread of our Colonial Empire. 
Beyond the Cradle-Land of Aryavarta. 


In the present chapter, I intend to place 
before the Reader, a bird,' a eye-view of the ex- 
tent of our Vedic Empire and the remoteness 
of our stupendous colonies in the Arctic Regions 
and elsewhere, scattered from Aryfi,varta all the 
globe over, in view of preparing him to follow 
what has to be stated in Chapter XV, and 
thereby enabling him to know how altered 
circumstances had necessitated a change in our 
original calendar o f six seasons, or of equal days 
and nights, making 360 nyethemerons in the 
year, of which, however, I shall give the re- 
quisite details in the next Chapter. 

We have already seen that our progenitors 
had scrupulously retained all the hoary traditions 
and the time-honoured usages that had come 
down to them. As such, therefore, the most 
ancient sacrificial rites as also religious cere- 
monies had ever engaged their first attention 
while yet they were in their Cradle Land of the 
Seven Rivers, But, by and by, distant climes 
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had naturally excited their curiosity; while thirst 
for fame had induced them to^carry their arms 
in regions /ar and neary for spreading our Aryan 
civilisation in all directions, -beyond^the confines 
of Arydvarta, or the Land of [the 'Seven Rivers 
( ). 

It is an admitted fact that our Progenitors 
were a very gifted race, and our Rig-Vedic 
Ancestors having been their direct descendants 
had inherited all the best traits of their character 
and their finest qualities. Evidently, they were 
men of strong will and great originality^ had 
immense faith as also the strength 'of 'their con- 
viction, and were, moreover extremely hazar- 
dous and fearless. Impelled, therefore, ^ by 
a new spirit of adventure and conquests abroad, 
our ancestors of yore had naturally supplicated 
Indra — the Heiid* of all Gods — ( srqiTr...^^... 
R. V. II. 12.1), in right earnest, to drive all 
their enemies away, the Western and the Eastern^ 

1 For, says the Rig-Veda in IV. 30.1 that, “ 0 Indra« 
Vritra-elayer, none is superior to thee, or mightier than 
thou. Verily, there is even none like thee”. 

^ ^ ** • » 

And again in VI- 30.4, it says, “This is the truth, 
none else is like thee, Indra, no God superior to thee, no 
mortal”. 
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the Northern and the Southern,'” as will be seen 
from the original, which runs as follows : — 

srq- sTT^ f ?? arf^rarR^’tt 

I 

srq- ^jovnrr ^ «r«rT cr^r 

II 

(E. V. X. 131.1). 

Accordingly, we find that, our Tm'tiary 
Fore-fathers, a.fter gradually leaving Xry^varta,- 
their Cradle Land — had crossed the Hindu — 
Kush, traversed the vast Asiatic Plateaux, and 
had gone even as far as the Arctic Regions, 
before the last Glacial Epoch and during the 
latter part of the Tertiary Period, «*• it was in 
this Epoch that the Aretk tracts were habitable 
and the dimate thereof genial. Here, they had 
remained for a considerable time, enjoying the 
pleasant long days, expressing their astonishment 
at the wonderful sight of continuous Dawns that 
lasted for days and months together with increas- 
ing brilliancy (srSTT 

II R. Y, III. 55. 16), and even 
manifesting their overwhelming dread of the 
almost endless nights (sf qn: ?^l A. Y.' 
XIX. 47.2) that followed days cTcTTST 
^ST^T^R^l R. Y. Y 54.5), tUl, at the 
Advent of the Great Ice Age, they, as also other 
CQlopists, were, compelled, all of a sudden, by.. 
devastating floo.ds, of. Ice, to quit those once 
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genial tracts and return to their Cradle Land 
of the Seven Rivers, or to settle in countries 
which could give them shelter. 

There is irrefragable evidence in respect of 
these facts, which, therefore, it appears necessary 
to place before the Reader. Geologists have 
unanimously agreed (ante ^9), that the climate 
of the Arctic Regions was milder before the 
Pleistocene Period or the Advent of the Great 
Ice Age, and that owing to the existence of 
genial climate there, during the Tertiary T/ra^ 
those tracts liad become habitable. It was, 
therefore, then, tliat our older ancestors, had, 
after leaving their Cradle Land of the Seven 
Rivers, established extensive colonies and sojourn- 
ed there foi* a considerable time, as ^vill be seen 
from the Vedic evidence and the Avestic testi- 
mony that will be presently produced. 

Going first through the Rig- Veda, we 
find the Rig- Vedic Rishis speaking of the 

everlasting Dawns ( 

1. 113.13), of long days caused by the Sun 
having unyoked his chariot in the midst of 
heaven R. V. X. 138.3), 

and of long nights that caused continuom darh 
ness (?l?n:...crT%55rr: » R. V. II. 27.14). JSTay, 
they even speak of the six monthly day and six 
monthly night of the year, and of the days and 
nights varying in length, according to latitude 
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^ ^ sT^gfi- i 

R. V. VI. 58*1). as i£ they had actually observed 
these phenomena^ and personally icitnessed the 
Incidents as they had occurred. It will, therefore, 
most serve our purpose, if we examine and 
analyse a few of them, in view of bringing 
conviction home to the Reader. 

In the Rig- Veda (V. 79.9), Dawn or the 
daughter of the sky is asked not to 

delay or tarry long crg«Tr). This, there- 

fore, evidently indicates a very strong desire on 
the part of our Ancestors to see the Sun coming 
above the horizon, and .gives moreover an empha- 
tic expression of their wish that the Dawn 
should no more linger there. There is again, 
elsewhere, a clear declaration of feeling, that a 
period of several days has elapsed between the 
first appearance of the Dawn on the horizon and 
the actual rising of the Sun which followed it: 

“In truth, great is the number of the Dawns that 
were aforetime at the Sun’s uprising”. R. V. 
VIL 76-3). And once more in (R. V. 1. 113.10), 
the Poet gives vent to his feeling of astonidi- 
ment, saying “ For how long a period is it that, 
the Dawns have arisen ? For how long a period 
will they rise ? (flr?nrqT Wfo?" 

I But, more than this, we . 
even see our Vedic Fore-fathers and their ance- 
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store calling the Dawn ever lasting, and saying 
that the Goddess Dshas had dawned con' 

tinuously or perpetually in the by-gone days 

R. V. I 113.13). 
Besides, as the Dawns appeared every time they 
were seen, new and young again, with dazzling 
splendour and unsurpassed brilliancy (fTc^TT 
^cTcnfir ^cr<=cTT: R. v. III. 55-16) for days to- 
gether and even For months, without a break, 
the phenomenon naturally created astonish- 
ment in their minds, especially as it was alto- 
gether new, and such as they had never observed 
before, while they were in their Molher-Land of 
Arydvarta. They, therefore, having been natural- 
ly struck with wonder, in amazement exclaimed, 
“ the great divinity of the Gods is unique^'. 

i (^o%o 

There are also other passages which indicate 
long Dawns. But, these cannot be given here 
in essteiiso, for want of,2space. In like manner, 
there is indisputable evidence in the Rig- Veda 
of long days and long nights, as in one place it is 
said that, “ the Sun extended his daily course 
to an unusual length ^ ST \ 

B,. Y. y. 54.5). In another place, there appears 
still stronger testimony, as it clearly says that, 
“ the Sun unyoked his car in the midst of heaven, 
and the Arya (i. e. Indra, the friend, supporter, 
and the Supreme God' of the Indo- Aryans), 
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found a counter measure for the Diisa”, the 
enemy of the Aryans. The original is. as 
follows, ^ 

sn%>TnTm^: l (R. V. X. 13S..S) ; and this has 
been rendered into Englbh thus: “ In the mid. 
way of heaven, the Sun un 3 ’oked his cjir ; the 
Arya found a match to meet his DAsa foe” 
(Griffith). 

As to long, very long, nay, too long, tedious, 
and even /earn/Z I may state that in the 
Rig- Veda (I. 46.6 1, the twin brothers-Aslivins- 
seem to be i*eq nested to vouchsafe such strength 
to the poet and the worshii)pBr, as may carry him 
through the darkness (qr st: ’fTT^^’Tr 
Gtnfr I While in 

(II. 27.14’, the Ijig-Vedic Bard says, “ May 
1 obtain the wide fearless light., 0 Indra. 
May not the long darkness come over us:” 

nr sfr arf^rsTSTfcT- 
f^^r: n ). In VII. 67.2, the Poet exclaims, “the 
ends of darkness have been seen ^ 

^tcTTO'” -A-nd again in (X. 124.1), Agni is told that 
he had stayed very long, nay, too long in dark- 
ness ( f5l efCl I 1 *^ a P I ). Besides, in 
another place, we have an express statement of 
the very fact ; and here, the Night ( designated 
(Jrmyb) seems to be invoked “fo heeome fordaUe 
ease and without any difficulty” (...3i;i^l 
sf: *1^ H R. V. X. 127.6). , Buti 

33 
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above all, we have in the Atharva Veda, a very 
distinct statement and clear declaration made by 
our Tertiary Ancestors^ in respect o£ the extreme 
length of night and even tiresome darkness^ which 
they were actually afraid of, as they were not 
accustomed to it while they were living in their 
Cradle Land of Ary{ivarta, designated as ‘‘ the 
Land of the Seven Rivers”, during Pre*Vedic or 
the Vedic times. Naturally enough, therefore, 
they appear to have given vent to this feeling, 
and 1 ‘xclaimed in great dismay and disappoint- 
ment that, “ Its {Night's) yonder boundary is 
not seen" (JT i A. V. XIX. 47.2). 

But, apart from this, there comes to our 
view,, even in the Taittiriya Samhita, another 
distinct expression falling from the lips of our 
hoary ancestors, as one Poet of the time, having 
invoked the Night, had addressed it thus: — “ 0 
ChitrUvasu 1 Let me safely reach th}* end”: 
(f^en^r ^ Tait. Sam. I. 

5.5.4). The SamhitS. then explains, later on, 
the very incident and the cause of it, by tersely 
saying that, “ Chitr^vasu is {i. e. means) the 
night ; and as it was apprehended, in the by- 
gone age, that the night would not come to an 
end, the BrS,hma9is were afraid that it would not 
dawn”. As the original is very important, I 
venture to give it here below, for facility of 
raferenoe. 
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^ 5^ ^Tsnnr 

sr^: I (Vide Taitt. Sam. I. 5. 7-5). 

This naturally reminds us of the penance 
or Prayaschitta (sn^rf^) which the Gods or the 
Devas had to perform, whenever the Sun did 
not rise as was expected. For, on this point, 
the Taittiriya Samhitd supplies us with the 
requisite proof and ex|)lanation, as it says that 
the Devas had to perform the penance on the 
occasion. 


5r ezrTNrcr ct^ srnrt^- 


It would not be out of place here to observe 
that in the Arctic, the continuous long nights 
lasted for so long a period as even six months 
uninterruptedly, like six months’ long days^ 
thus making the year consist of one long night 
and one long day, each of six months’ duration. 
This, therefore, confirms the tradition found in 
the Taittiriya Br3hma?ja, which says, “ That 
which is a year is but a single day of the Gods”. 
That is to say, a nycthemeron, one half being 
bright, the other dark, 

(%o ^TO VV^V?).- 


Moreover, in the Taittiriya Arauyaka and 
also in the Rig-Veda, the year seems to be per- 
sonified. While, in the text of the former, there 
even appears a distinct expression that to the 
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right and the left side of the Year-God, there 
are the bright and the dark days, as •will appear 
from the following : — 

sy^cor 1 ^%arcrTJT?ft: q’p*5Rfr: i 

1 (^0 3Tro V9-«). 

“ The bright and tlie dark (forms) of the 
year, are but the right and left sides ( of the 
Year-God).” 

The observations, however, of our Rig- 
Vedic Ancestors seem to be in a far wider area, 
viz. (a) at the North l^ole, (b) in the (!Iircum- 
Polar regions, as also (e) in tracts of lower lati- 
tudes ; and in all these observations, they appear 
still more accurate and even to the point, as 
they have depicted the Polar and the Oircuin- 
Polar characteristics with unparalleled brevity 
and marvellous precision, especially when we 
bear in mind the extremely distant date, going 
so far back as the latter part of the Tertiary Era, 
when those observations were made. For, says 
the Rig- Veda : 

^ H It ' 

(Rig- Veda. VI. 58.1). 

“ Thy one ( form ) is bright, another 
sacrificial (darkl: two Aha ns of different forms, 
thou art like DyaiC'. 

Now, if we read this verse along with the • 
passage quoted before from the Taittiriya kvm- 
yaka (I. 2-4 ; see above), we shall be able 
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to perceive with sufficient clearness, that the 
couple of day and night, represented by Ahani 
is to be taken to denote the long day and the 
long night, each of six months, in the Arctic 
region. Evidently, the two parts of Ahani, 
but correctly represent the right and the left side 
of the Year-God, and indicate the Arctic year, 
or one whole Day of the Gods 

I ^0 ; Vide ante p 387). 

But, more than this, we find the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka going still further and saying that, 
" the year has one head and different mouths”: 

T%5cr ^TTsrr gdr i to arro I-r-V; observing 
at the same time, for the requisite purpose of 
explanation that, “ All fhi^ is but the Season- 
characteristic" . or the phenomenon of nature 
i to ano 

I would here advert to the expression 
1^5^ (R. V. VI. 58-1) referred to before 
(ante p 383), as it deserves special attention. 
For, while the expression “ 1 repre- 

sents continuous duration of the six months' 
bright half, and “ t the six months' 

continous dark half o^i the year at the North Pole, 
the intentional subsequent expression “ 
denotes the vai'ying lengths of bright days and 
dark nights in the regions between the North 
Pole and the Arctic Circle, lasting for a period 
of less than six months, but for mor.e than twenty 
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four Aom, according to the latitude of the 
place, followed by a succession of ordinary days 
and. nights during the rest of the year ; i. e,, a 
yiycthemeron, or a day and night together, not 
exceeding a period of twenty four hours. 

Moreover, we perceive that the expression 
also occurs else where in the l^ig-Veda 
in 1(1. ] 2.S-7 

other expressions such as '* “JTRTSr^f^}” 

likewise appear in the Rig- 
Veda in I. 113..o ; III. 55.11 ; and III, 65.14, 
respectively, having been employed in connec- 
tion with the couple of day and night, for the 
sole purpose of denoting the extent, duration, or 
say, length of day and night, which not being 
equal as at the North Pole or the Equator, are 
either shorter or longer, according to the latitude 
of the place. 

And the tradition of one whole year having 
been divided into Ahani Oiycthemeroyi), consist- 
ing of one continuous day and night, each of 
six months’ duration, which in fact was actually 
witnessed by our Rishis of the Rig-Vedic period, 
when they had gone from Aryavarta to the 
Arctic and colonised these vast regions, seems 
to have been preserved not only in the later 
Vedic works, but also in (a) the MahA-Bh&rata, 
(6) the Code of Manu or Manu-Smrtti, and (o) 
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the astronomical works like the Surya*Sid- 
dhS-nta s — 


{a) 



(Mah^-Bh&rata. El. 


165. IS. The. S. I. T. Ed. 1908). 


(5) SSfi I 

3ri^ei^T?jr?r!T ^i^%orr2T- 

n (Manu Smriti 1. 67). 

(<5) %gT:^T??lf^¥rR«?»- 

^ i> (^of^o ^vs). 

All this, therefore, shows and proves from 
our Vedic evidence, that there was a time when 
our older Ancestors were once sojourning 
% the Polar and Circum-Polar Regions, where, 
having observed the altogether new phenomena 
of the place, they had scrupulously noticed the 
fact and recorded it with great accuracy. Fay, 
they had, when there, even expressed astonish- 
ment at the previously unseen sight, by saying 
with wonder that ‘‘the great divinity of the Gods 
is unique JT^elRW^^cciiieRfl; (R. Y. El. 55), 
as while living in their Cradle Land of Irydvar- 
ta, they were not at all familiar with the sight of 
long Dawns and long Days, of long TioUights and 
long Nights, the latter having been deemed fear* • 
ful and even supposed to be endless (s?’ 

J Atharva Yeda XIX. 47. 2). 
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Apart from this fact, we come across an 
altogether unexpected testimon}’^, which is no 
other than that of the Avestic Scripture. This 
obyiously forms an independent source of 
evidence, affords beyond all doubt, strong corro- 
boration in respect of our extensive Arctic Colo- 
nies, and supports the theory of the Arydvartic 
Home and the Aryan Cradle in the Sapta-Sin~ 
dhus, otherwise known as the Land of the World- 
renowed Seven Rivers. I shall, therefore, ven- 
ture to place this evi ence before the Reader, for 
the simple reason that it consists in — 

(?) the Home of the Iranians or Perso- 
Aryans having been in the Sapta-Sindhus, cor- 
rupted into Zendic ffapta Hendu. {Vide supra 
pp 111 , 112, 132, 133, 137 162, and 

Chapter VIIL). 

(n) the religious schism and the consequent 
expulsion from the Sapta-Sindhavah or .the 
Cradle Land of our Brethren — dubbed Asuras by 
our Yedic Fore-fathers, and subsequently known 
as the Iranians or Perso- Aryans {ante pp 213 
2U). 

{Hi) their sojourn in the Arctic, nr in the 
Polar and Circum-Polar regions ; their observa- 
tion of six months’ continuous day and six 
months’ continuous night, or <7 nycfhemeron 
making a year {ante pp 206, 38^-389^5 and their 
experience of 'nights and days of varying lengths 
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of less than six montlis but for more than twenty 
four hours according to latitude, followed by 
ordinary days and nights during the rest of the 
year. 

(if) the Irunians having been compelled to 
abandon tlie Arctic Colonies along witli us, on 
account of the Advent of the ( Treat Ice Age, and 
finally settle in Irin {jante pji 42 (ti) 44,224,225). 

In the first Fargard of the Vendidad, thei’e 
appears the description of the sixteen lands creat- 
ed by Ahurmazd, the supreme (lod of the 
Ir&nians. In these, among others, the region^ 
of (1) the Harahwaiti, (2) the Hapta-Hendu, 
and (3) tlie Ranghu seem to be included, which 
however, appear to liave been identified respec- 
tively with (1) the Sarasvati (2) the 

Sapta-Sindhavah ), and (3) the 

( ) rivers, mentioned distinctly in the Rig- 

Veda (X. 75. 5, 6) 

Now, from the Avestic familiarity with the 
Vedic mythology, and from the mention of these 
rivers in the Vendidad which is the saa’ed 
Scripture of the Mniaus, tlve latter seem to 
have been intimately acquainted with the rivers, 
the mountains, the various surroundings, in fact 
the whole face of AryAvarta, then known as th^ 
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region o£ the Sapta-Sindhavah’, where, owing 
to religious schism, two parties having been 
formed, the weaker (tlie Iranians) had to leave 
Arydvarta and go to the northern regions pursued 
by the stronger party, the Indo- Aryans, who 
ruled the country of the renowned Seven Rivers 
of the Yedic times, and as such, were in a posi- 
tion to ditcate terms to the former. This flight, 
after expulsion of tlie Mnians from their 
Mother-Country (Aryitvarta) to IrSn, which they 
subsequently colonised and adopted, and from 
which they derived their name, could be dis- 
tinctly traced in the Zendic Scriptures, viz. the 
Avesta, the Vendidad, the GathSs, the Yilsna, 
&c., with the graphic description in lively colours 
{vide ante pp. 204, 20.5. 

But, more than this, it could be clearly 
perceived even from these Avestic sacred records, 
that our L*3,nian brethren had also sojourned 
for a considerable time in the Arctic regions, 
during the latter part of the Tertiary Period 
and Ijefore the advent of the G-reat Ice Age, 
when the climate of the place was mild and 
genial. For, the Vendidad expressly says (40) 
“ Once a year, one sees there (that is, in the 

1 The Snptft-Sindhua or the World-renowned Seron 
Bivers of ArySvarta are (1) tho Ganges, (2) the ramuni, (3) 
the Sarnsvat!, (4) the Sutlaj or the Vedic Shutudri, (5) the 
R&vl, ParusJinit or [rdvatt, ( 6) the Chentlb, Chandrahhdgd, or 
Asihii, and (7) thd Sindhu, better known to the Occidentals 
the name of the Indus. (Vide antejjp 22, 151 Poot-note). 
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Arctic regions) stars. Moon, and Sun, rising and 
setting”. **** 

(41) “ And they think a day what is a 
year.” ( Vendidad. Ch. II; as also Dr. 
Haug’s Parsee Religion, p 205, Edition 1862). 

Besides this, the Vendidad says in 1. 4, 
that “ there were ten months’ winter and two 
months’ summer in Airyan V4ejo”. {Vicl-e Dr. 
Haug’s Parsee Religion, p 201. Edition 1862). 

Evidently, all these are the sure characteris- 
tics ctf the Polar and Circum-Polar regions, and 
prove Avithal, tliat at one time, the Iranians had 
lived in these regions for a period long enough, 
to have had sufScient experience of six months’ 
day and dreadfully lengthy wintry nights. 
But, not withstanding all this, we must ever 
remember the fact, as we are likely to ignore it, 
that our Iranian brethren, like ourselves, even 
before they put their foot on the Arctic soil and 
became conversant with the Arctic Calendar 
and the new order of things, were aware 
of the still older Ary§,vartic Galendari of 

1 For, 8a]f8 Dr. Haug that, The ancient name for 
‘ Qoaeon’ was the word ratu itself, which is preserved in 
the corresponding Sanskrit ritn ; (the sis seasons as repre- 
sentatives of the Creator Praj^pati or Brahman, are often 
mentioned in the Vedio writings)# But after the employ- 
ment of this word in a more general Bense, Ydre conveyed 
their meaning. This is evidently identical with “year.” 
{Vide . Dr* Haug’s Essays on the Religion of the PareeeSm jg 
173. note ^ Edition 18%). 
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each o£ two months, as the Visparad- 
the Iranian sacred /S'm'p/Mre —makes special enu- 
meration of the ‘‘six heads of the year, or the six^ 
seasons,” ( Vide Dr. Hang’s Essays on tlie Religion 
of theParsees./>17I3. Edition 18(32), as obviously; 

1. Owing to the extreme importnuue of the j/aritculnr men-- 
ii07i of the «/> 8easo7ts^'' both in the arid fhr Vedic 

worH^ it 6CC1I13 necejsary here to ol serre in passing, that onr 
o^nginal und the oldest Cif-l^ndm is of mi ecasons^ and this 
pro-ominently belongs to oxir Cradle La^nl of iht SajjtU' 
Shidha-cah corrupted into Hapia-Hcndu or the 

renowned Seven Rivers, And, from tlio Priihivt Stfkia or tho 
hymn in the Athurva Veda, addressed and dedicated to on** 
Dear f^and of Bharat a it will bo perceived that 

the fact has been clearly noted in it t’or, it describes 
Bharata Varsha, not only as “ the oviyinal la ml of agrloulfurp 
n«d of food-grain' watered by the 

/ndtts Ath V. XII. 1,;^), but also as ^Hhe 

land of sacrifices'^ Xtl, 1.38) and **<>/“ sitr 

seasons” (ifrojT^ jjii-StTlfar f5i#fr 

R’f^r g-rsrf^ a. V. XIi. 1.36). 

But, more than tliis, tbo reference to the sic seaso77s'' 
is also found in the oldest work in the world — tho Kig-Veda, 
and even in this, tho mention of sire scaso7ts occurs in the 
earlier and the most ancient portions of it. For instance 
we SCO in the Rik, such expressions as the following:—*, 
3T3^f«rtrti: n 75 ?^ sTTguva^ti ; 

tT W '^^% ?g rr...ii 9 ; &c. &c. 

Thus, the Vedic Scriptures and the corroboratiro Avestic 
tcBtiniouy equally afFord strong grounds to suppose, that tho 
calendar of sir srusons has been ihc oldest, and pre-eiuiuently 
belongs to the Land of the Seven Rivers. Jiloreovor, this 
tradition appears to have been carefully preserved and kept 
up in tho Atharva Veda, as shown abovo and also in the 
Aitaroya BiAhniana of tho Rig-Veda : (e.ff. st-V9 ; 

V-9^), and therefore proves the continuity of the record, of 
which, however, wc shall give the requisite details in tho 
nest Chapter. 
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to these only the Irtin’uins were at first accustomed 
while living with us — the Indo Aryans — in the 
Cradle L'lnd of the Seven Rivers, before the 
schism, and before their sojourn in the Arctic 
regions. 


It seems, therefore, tliat the Indo- Aryans, 
as also Iranians and other Aryan branches of the 
parent Indo-Aryan stock' had, after leaving tlieir 
Cradle Land of the Seven Rivers, once remained 
in the Arctic Colonies of Aryavarta, for a con- 
siderable time, during the Tertiary Epoch or 

1 The fact that owt Prtmtttn Ancc^loie of the Latid of 
fkc ScO’ u Rirers^ Wore llu of Uic Aryan brandies of 

Mankind, viz. the Perao-Aryana and the European Aryans, 
has been admitted even by erudite researchorB and Occident- 
al scholars. Fur instance, Cm zon a lyd that, "the ancient 
Persians derived. ..their langiigc itaolf from the Ary«anH 
(or the Hindoos of India Proper), and were tbotiiHelvcs no 
otlior than the descendants of a branch of the latter people, 
who had seceded from their brethren and migrated to the 
west, or been ospelled from their native country from the 
olfocts of religious diesensiona resulting in civil war”. (VJdc 
The Journal R. A. S. of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. XVlt 
1854. j);) 194,195). 

And again says M. Louis Jacolliot as followa: — “The 
Sauskrit is in itself the most irrefutable and most simple 
proof of the Indian origin of the races of Europe, and of 
lodia'a r.Aternity.” 

"..•The primitive language”— {the Sanskrit) — "from 
which ancient and modern idioms are do3cended”«..j) 178. 

" ...This ancient country (India) the cradle of 

the white race,” 178, and " ia the world’s cradle”, j) Vlf 
flupra pp 48 51, and 82 @ 92)* 

34 
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the Pre-Glacial Period, when, all of a sudden, 
thick sheets of snow and Ice having spread ail 
over the northern regions, and mainly covered 
the higher latitudes, our Arctic Colonists — the 
Indo- Aryans — , returned to their Mother- 
Country-the Land of the Seven Rivers — , keep- 
ins ever before their view the highest Himd- 
liyas known as iAe Jlountain 

because it was the one and ih' o.?'\ 
Guiding Mark in the great Ice-floods of the 
Pleistocene Age. The Iranians, however, re- 
traced their steps to their adopted country Iran. 
While, the other Aryan branches settled in 
countries that were not invaded by snow and 
ice, and as such were secure from their ravages. 

It, moreover, appears from the Avestic 
Scriptures, that long before the advent of the 
Glacial Era, clear signs were already perceived 
of the approach of hard winter and deadly frosts 
at no distant date. Nay, even a prophelic an- 
nouncement was made in due course, to the 
effect that, frost of a deadly nature would soon 
ensue, and that it would cover hills and dales, 
rivers and lakes, plains and mountains, 
in fact, the whole face of Earth. For, in this 
wise, the Vendidad says as follows : — “Ahurma- 
zda spoke unto Yima: 0 happy Yima Yivan* 
hana I upon the world of animated beings the 
evils of winter will come and consequently a 
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strong deadly frost.” Avesta. Dr. Hang’s 
Religion of the Parsees. p. 204. Edition 1862). 

N’ow, this hard winter or deadly frost was 
evidently nothing more than the adi'ent of the 
Glacial Period at the close of the Tertiary 
Epoch, of which the particulars being very im- 
portant, I deem it necessar}' to give them here 
in brief. There appears not the slightest 
doubt that our Vedic Ancestors were aAvare of 
the Great Ice Age. But, this seems to have 
been designated as the Deluge, in our Vedic 
works. The oldest of the Deluge accounts has 
been njirrated in the Shata-Patha-Brflhmana § 
( i. 8. 1. 1-10), and this only .speaks of the 
Deluge or Jlood (sIrEr:). But, a question would 
naturally arise that the Deluge in the Shata- 
patha Brfthmana might have been some local 
flood consequent upon heavy showers of rain, 
as no mention whatever seems to have been 
made therein, either of ice or snow, anywhere 


§ Id respect of the great antiquity of this work, Mr. 
Bdl Gangadhar Tllak, the author of the Ovion and the Arctic 
Home in the says that, ‘‘the story of the Deluge is 

found in such an ancient book as the Sbata-patha«Brahinana, 
the date of which has now been ascertained to be not later 
than 2500 B. G , fr*)^^ the fact that it expressly assigns to the 
Krittikas or the Pleiades, a position in the due East. It is 
evident, therefore, that the story o‘f the Deluge is Aryan in 
origin, and in that case, the Avestic and the Vedic account 
of the deluge must be traced to the same source.” {Vide 
f‘The Arctic Hopie ip the Vedai.” p. 387). 
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in the Fish-legend. There appears, however, no 
reason to entertain any doubt about this, as the 
deluge referred to in the aforesaid BrA,lima??a 
was caused liy the sweeping flood.s of melted 
ice or .snow from the glacial regions, and j\ranu 
obviously seems to have been carried along 
these, in a ship guided by the Fish, to the great 
Himalavas known and designated as the North- 
ern Mounioin. Mr. Tilak, therefore, rightly 
observes that, “ N'everthele.ss, it seems that the 
Indian story of deluge refers to the same catas- 
trophe as is described in the Avesta, and not to 
any local deluge of water or rain For, though 
the Shata-Patha Br^hmaua mentions only a 
flood (ow(7/?flrA=3tT5r:), the word p'dleija^ which 
Pdyiini ( vii. 3. 2 ) derives from pralaya 
(a deluge), signifies ‘snow.’ ‘frost,’ or ‘ice,* in the 
later Sanskrit literature. This indicates that 
the connection of ice with the deluge was not 
originally unknown to the Indians, though in 
later times it seems to have been entirely over- 
looked.” ( Vide “ The Arctic Home in tlie 
Vedas.” 387). 

Besides, the prophetic words in the Ven- 
didad ( ante p. 398), like those of the Fish in 
• the Shata-Patha Brfihmana, to which we .shall 
again presently refer and quote the requisite ex- 
tracts therefrom, corroborate and establish the 
fpCt that the Jndo- Aryan story of the Dekuje 
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alludes to tlie same devastation caused by Ice 
and Snow-floods, after the Advent of the Great 
Ice Age, and certainly not to any local floods of 
water, or to the ordinary deluge caused by ex- 
cessive rain. Because, the close similarity in 
the Deluge-story as narrated in the Shata- 
Patha Br&hmana and the Veudidad, nay, the 
very identiy of the incident, and even of the 
names of some of the chief characters therein, 
makes the evidence all the more relevant and 
stronger still, in the matter. For instance, 
while on the .one hand, the Fish in the Shata- 
patha Br&hama??a warns Manu of the coming 
deluge^ and asks him to construct a ship for 
crossing the floods, Ahuramazda on the other 
hand, tells Yima ( supposed to be the king of 
great wealth in the Avestic Scriptures ), about 
the coming winter-frost, in a prophetic tone^ and 
advises him to build a Vara or an enclosure, 
for preserving all seeds therein. 

Moreover, having had due regard to all the 
facts of the case, I think it necessary here to 
observe further, that the Vedic or Indian Yama 
is the same as the Avestic or Iranian Yima, 
whose another appellation in the Avestic Scrip- 
tures may be mentioned with advantage. For, 
it is Vivanhan.) which is but the corrupt form 
of Vaiva&vata (tcT^eTcT) found in the Rig- 
Veda, where again we see, that Manu (JTg) 
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has been designated as Vivasv&n ( ) 
and that Vaimamta (tj^^cTcT ) and Yama ( ) 
are but different appellations of the son o£ 
Mann, ns will be distinctly perecived from the 
following quotations : — 

* (a) ^fcn3[ I 

(YIII. 52-1). 

(5) ^TfTRt 

|[creT I (R. V. X. 14- 1). 

(o) 

^ zr: fw 

^%?Tr « (R. V. X. 14-5). 

The deluge^ therefore, in the Shatapatha 
Brdhmana is the same as the winter-frost of the 
Avestic Scriptures ; and both these obviously 
refer to the Pleistocene or the Glacial Period 
which lasted for a considerable time,^ and was 

• (a) ** As, Shakra, thou with Manu, ( also ) called 
VivQflvfln, drankeet Soma-juico'*. 

(6) “Honour the King Vama, Vivasvilu’s bod, who 
gathers men together, with thine oblations/' 

(c) “ Come, Yama, with the Angirasas the Holy, 
rejoice thee bore with children of Virhpa^ 

To Bit on sacred grass at this our worship, I call 
VivdBviin, too, thy Father hither"’. (Griffith). 

1 In view of giving to the Reader some idea as to the 
time that has elapsed since the close of the Tertiary Epoch 
and the period during which the Glacial Era lasted, it will, 

I think, not be out of place to state here opinions of eminent 
geologists and Sawnis*, According to Dr. GroII, the Glaoial 
period must have begun 240,000 years before, and ended, 
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followed by the Quaternary Era, or the Post- 
Glacial Period. 

I would now advert to the Fishdegend, 
and narrate its story in brief, in view of enabl- 
ing the Reader to understand its origin and 
conmction Avith the Great Ice Age, after giving 
first a few extracts from the original in Sans- 
krit, for facility of reference. 

... I 

t irarr 

followed by the Quaternary or the Post-Glacial Period, about 
80,000 years ago, having lasted for nearly 160,000 years, with 
alterations of milder and even tropical temperature. (Fide 
Dr. Croll’s CUmaie and TimCf and Chmate and Ooamo1og\*'}* 
Many American geologists, however, are of opinion that the 
close of the last Glaoial Epoch must not have taken place at 
such an earlier date, and assign a period of only 8,000 years 
to the close of the last Glaoial Epoch. But Professor Geikie 
and other eminent Geologists think otherwise, as they eon- 
sider that there were five Glacial and four Inter-Glacial Eras, 
and that the total duration thereof must have extended to 
about 80,000 years. 

Now, Sir Charles Lyell, who had visited the Niagara 
^alls in 1841, after studying and oarofnlly reconsidering all 
the data in the matter of investigations, by which geologica] 
time could be measured in years, concluded that the time 
since the close of the Glacial Epoch was probably 31,000 
yejrs. And, curiously enough, Professor J. W. Spencer 
arrives at the result, apparently identical with that of Lyell, 
viz. 32 000 years. Vide also my Work ^The Vedic FalUere of 
Geology J Chapter II, relating to the Great Antiquity of the 
Vedas from tbe Geological point of view. 


% t STT^r: 

qrofy ari% » ^ « 
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cT^^cHn' qT^n%TRJTTr% I ^ n h 

5fT5rnTt ^ t ¥1^* 

r5^ ?T?^ ^ ¥rc^ Pi^i% « ¥rr sr^ f^* 
^T% I ^ ^ ^«r ttt 

1 ^ sT%5Tr|r II ^ II 5TS553: 

3TRT I ^ fl H 

3Tm?cTr ^r i ^ ^ 

3Tc«r^ 5rRJTTq?n%3t ii « n 

gr^TT g'g^¥p:^5r5K I ^ cTcg’frf 

^ ^r ^ra^q^ie^rtqraf ^ \ ^ 
sftV fiRirr^^ I ^ ^ ¥Tc^2T ^«r?siT5cg^ , 
cT^ ^5t 5 Ir: qm srf^gwNr l Ir qa-g^t f^rf^- 

II Ml 5^r ^cTTs ^h Jnrr f^^- 

qT5 I qq»* qftfljf^^ •» ^ ^'irg 

5TF%sn5rK sTSTT^nr: 1 cFrrfq qr^R^q n 'S n 

( ^o qo pTro ). 

Here, below, I give the translation of the 
Sanskrit passage, as rendered into English by 
Muir, in his “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” (Vol. 
I. pp 182-3. Second Edition). 

“ In the raorning, they brought to j\Ianu 

water for washing As he was thus washing. 

a fish came into his hands, (which spoke to him), 

‘ preserve me ; I shonld save thee.’ (Manu 
enquired), “ From what wilt thou save me” ? 
(The Fisli replied), ‘ A flood shall sweep away 
all these creatures ; from it, I will rescue thee’. 
(Manu asked), ‘ How (shall) thy preservation (be 
effected) ? The Fish said, ‘ So long as we are 
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small we are in great peril. For, fish swallow.^ 
fish.’ (Therefore), ‘ thou shalt preserve me first 
in a jar. When I grow too large for the jar, 
tlien thou shalt dig a trench and pre.serve me in 
that. When I grow too large for the trend)? 
thou shalt carry me away to the ocean. I shall 
then, be beyond the reach of danger’. Straitway, 
he became a large fish ; for, he waxes to the 
utmost. (The Fish then said), ‘ }Toav, in such 
and such year, (which, however, was not definite- 
ly specified), the flood will come. Thou shalt, 
therefore, construct a ship, and i*esort to me 
'When the flood rises, thou shalt embark in the 
ship, and I shall deliver thee from it.’ Having 
thus preserved the fish, Manu carried him away 
to the sea. Then, in the same year, which the 
fish had enjoined, he (Manu) constructed a shi]> 
and resorted to him (the fish). When the flood 
rose, Manu embarked in the ship. The fish 
swam towards him. He fastened the cable of 
the ship to the horn of the fish. By this means, 
he hastened (and got) to the Northern Moun- 
tain Now, the flood had swept away all these 

creatures j so Manu alone was left here. Desir- 
ous of offspring, he lived worshipping and 
toiling in arduous religious rites. Among these 
he also sacrificed with the “pdAa” offering...’ 

Here, then, we must bear in mind, and 
particularly note ihe special mention of the Nor^ 
them Mountain referred to in the aforesaid Fisfi- 
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Legend of the Shata-patha Brdhmana, as that is 
evidently the Snow-clad stupendous Himalayan 
Kange. And, by the expression the 

commentator also understands the Himamt 
( ) or the Himaiaj^a ( ) moun- 

tain to the north of Ary^varta, otherwise called 
the Land of the Seven Elvers )j 

during Vedic times, and latterly BhS,rata, BhArata- 
Varsha, Bharata khanda, or India. Besides, the 
phrase “3^^ indicates but the past remi- 
niscence of a very vivid recollection of the great 
snowy mountain, wliich in the hoary days of 
the Tertiary Epoch was observed by our oldest 
ancestors to the North of the renowned region of 
tlie Seven Rivers known by the name of ^^Scipta- 
SmdhavaE^ 0 ? which was the Aryan 

Cradle and the birth place of our Primitive An- 
cestors^ from where we had xtended our conqu- 
ests in all directions(r'zc?« ante pp 32,143,144,145, 
I53®162), and colonised the vast Arctic regions, 
which, after the advent of the Great Ice Age, 
having become uninhabitable, we were compel- 
led to return home, bag and baggage, by way of 
the highest Himtllayan Wall — the northern boun- 
dary of Arydvarta and therefore called the Nor- 
thern Mountain^ — whose majesty^ was all in all 
to us, nay, which had given ‘shelter to Manu, 
and saved his life during the deluge of the Great 

1 ‘...3TIf: (R. V. X-121.4) 

(b) tnhrr flrr^PEr:... i (A. V. XII. l-il). 
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Ice Age, and which (Mountain) therefore has 
been called Manu’s ascent* (wn^eRT'for^)*! or 
known by the name of the hindinq of the ship’ 

I may here venture to state, that the same 
story of the deluge with a few variations and 
difference of names, appears also in the mytholo- 
gies of other nations of the Aryan stock, having 
evidently been borrowed by them from the 
oldest original^ found in the Shata-Patha BrSh- 
ma/za. For instance, the history of (Greece gives 
some very interesting account, which, therefore, 

I quote here for the sake of comparison : — 

“The enormous iniquity with which earth 
was contaminated — as ApoUodorus says, by the 
then existing brazen race, or as others say by 
the fifty monstrous sons of Lykaon — provoked 
Zeus to send a genei’al deluge. An unremitting 
and terrible rain laid the whole of Greece under 
water, except the highest mountain-tops, whereon 
a few stragglers found refuge. Deukalion 
was saved in a chest or ark whi^ he had been 
forewarned by his father Prometheus to con- 
struct. After floating for nine days on the water 
he at length landed on the summit of Mount 
Parnassus. Zeus having sent Hermes to him, 
promising to grant whatever he asked, he 
prayed that men and companions might be sent 
to him in his solitude. Accordingly, Zeus 
directed both him and Pyrrah ( his wife ) to 


1 n (Sh. P.Br, I. 8.1 .6). 

(M. Jill, III.). 
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cast stones over their heads *• those cast by 
Pyrrah became women, those by Deukalion 
Men. * * * * Deukalion on landing from the 
ark, sacrificed a grateful offering to Zeus PhyxioSj 
or the Grod of escape j he also erected alters in 
Thessaly to the twelve great gods of Olympus.’’ 
(Orote’s History of Greece. Yol. I. Chapter o). 

Thus, it will be perceived that, in the latter 
part of the Tertiary Period, we had magnificent 
colonies in the Arctic regions, and that we 
were compelled to abandon them on account of 
the advent of the Great Ice Age, and owing 
to the Arctic tracts having been buried under 
the thick sheets of Ice and Snow. 

There is .also abundant evidence in respect 
of our having gone far off, in the distant climes 
of Asia and Africa, as also of Europe and Ameri- 
ca ; nay, of our having established extensive 
colonies, and spread our ancient civilization 
therein ; — & fact coroborated even by the autho- 
ritative statements of erudite Occidental Scho- 
lars and liistorians. For, says M. Louis Jacol- 
liot as follows “India is the world’s cradle.” 

Of the civilization founded by them (Indo- 

Aryans), splendid kingdoms may fall, and leave 
no trace behind but some few ruins of sculptur- 
ed columns j new peoples may rise from the 
as]ies of the first *, new cities flourish pn the site 
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of the old ; but time and ruin united fail to 
obliterate the ever legible stamp of origin.” 

“Cousin has somewhere said, ‘the histoiy 
of Indian philosophy* is the abridged history of 
the philosophy of the world.” ( Vide “La Bible 
Dans L’ Inde.” pp VII, VIII, IX ; and supra pp 
89, 90, 91, 92). 

In the same way, Max- Muller also ob- 
serves, “In India, as we saw, the name of Arya, 
as a national name, fell into oblivion in later 
times, and was preserved only in the term-Xryu- 
varta, the abode of the Aryans. But, it was more 
faithfully preserved by the Zoroastrians, who 
migrated from India to the north-west, and 
whose religion has been preserved to us in the 
Zend Avesta though in fragments only” {vide p. 
268. Science of Language, Vol. I. Fifth Edi- 
tion. J866j ante p. 73). 

As to our colonizatiop of Egypt, Cooke 
Taylor, the historian of the““ Nations of Anti- 
quity ’’ declares that, “ It has indeed been con- 
jectured that the Egyptians may have derived 
their system of civilization from the Hindus ; 
and there are, doubtless, many striking analo- 
gies between the institutions of both nations.”... 

There are certainly evidences of some small 
colonies having come from the mouth of the 
Indus to the shores of Africa, and penetrated 
thence to the Nile, south of the Egyptian fron- 

H 
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tiers” “ The institution o£ castes this 

(Egyptian) nation had in common with the 
Hindus.” (pp. 11,- 12.) Last but not least, 
he says, “We find that the social institutions of 
the Hindus have scarcely been altered by the 
many changes of time which have since occurred; 
and hence, we may conclude, that its system of 
civilization, so original and so stereotype in its 
character, belongs to an age of very remote anti- 
quity, and that there is no improbability in its 
having been connected with that of ancient 
Egypt.” ( The Students’ Manual of Ancient 
History. 6th Ed. p. 626). 

Now, as regards, our colonies in Greece, I 
would, to save time and space, only quote a few 
extracts from Pococke’s “ India in Greece, or 
Truth in Mythology” ( Edition 1856 ). For, 
says he, “ Now, the whole of this state of society 
(in Greece), civil and military, must strike anj^ 
one as being eminently Asiatic ; much of it spe- 
cially Indian.” “ I shall exhibit dynasties dis- 
appearing from Western India, to appear again 
in Greece... with the attendant tokens of an 
Indian colonisation, with its corresponding re- 
ligion and language” p. 12. 

“ The Greek language is a derivation from 
the Sanskrit ; therefore Sanskrit speaking people, 

i. e., Indians, must have dwelt in Greece ; 

the people,...!, e., the Indians, must have been 
the primitive settlers.” p.. 19. 
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“ Driven beyond the Him&layan Moub tains 
in the north, and to Ceylon, their last strong- 
hold in the south, swept across the valley o£ the 
Indus on the west, the persecuted people carried 
with them the germs of the European arts and 
sciences. The mighty human tide that passed the 
barrier of the Punjab, rolled onward towards its 
destined channel in Europe and in Asia, to fulfil 
its beneficent oflSce in the moral fertilisation of 
the world. The Brahminical and Buddhistic 
sects, who to this day hold divided sway over 
the greater part of Asia, were the two great 
champions in this long contest. The former 
was victorious. The chiefs of the Buddhistic 
faith were driven to take refuge beyond the 
reach of their oppressors, carrying with them 
into Bactria, Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, Phseni- 
cia, and Great Britain, the devotion of their 
early sages, and an astonishing degree of com- 
mercial energy, attended by singular skill in the 
sciences of astronomy and mechanics ”...p 26 . 

“ One doctrine and language were the 
guard and the missionary of the Buddhist faith. 
That language was a modified Sanskrit; and 
disfigured as it is by a second-hand reception 
from the Greeks, it offers abundant evidences 
of the truth of my position.” 

“ ......This mighty emigration frohi Iiidia 

though intimately connected with the e&riy 
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settlements o£ Greece, acts only a subordinate 
part,” p. 27. 

Moreover, to bring home conviction to the 
Reader, and exculpate myselE from any charge 
of exaggeration in respect of my revered ances- 
tors and their vast colonial Empire, I would draw 
his attention to Pococke’s arguments for esta- 
blishing his conclusions as regards our colonies 
in Persia, Babylonia, Palestine, Colchis, Armenia, 
Syria, Greece, Italy, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Scotland, Egypt, &c., in short in Asia, Europe, 
Africa, and America, in his work “India in 
Greece,” Edition 1856, quoted above, p. 410. 
(Vide also infra pp 413 @ 428). 

Besides, in respect of Ireland-our remotest 
colony of antiquity in the West-, Max-Muller 
says, “ Some scholars believe that it ( the trace 
of the old national Aryan name ) may have been 
preserved in the .extreme west of the Aryan 
migrations, in the very name of Ireland, (i. e. 

“Arya Bhumi” or Arya land ) And it 

is maintained by O’Reilly, though denied by 
others, that this er is used in Irish in the sense 
of noble, like the Sanskrit Arya.” Max-Muller, 
moreover, suggests in a note that “it may (like 

the Latin Avernus, ) be connected with the 

Sanskrit “avara'’ (sici’c) — ‘posterior,’ ‘western’ ” 
(Science of. Language, vol i. pp. 275-276. 5th 
Ed.), ' . 
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In regard to our settlements in the remote 
West, that is in America, Mr. Coleman says: — 
“ Baron Humboldt, the great German traveller 
and Scientist, describes the existence of Hindu 
remains, stiU found in America.” ( Hindu 
Mythology, p. 350), Mr. Hardy also "writes 
that, “ the ancient edifices of Chicken in Central 
America bear a striking resemblance to the topes 
of India.” ( Eastern Monachism ). Mr. Squire 
declares that “the Buddhist temples of Southern 
India, and of the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, as described to us by the learned mem- 
bers of the Asiatic Society and the numerous 
writers of the religion and antiquities of the 
Hindus, correspond with great exactness, in all 
their essential and in many of their minor 
features, with those of Central America.” ( Ser- 
pent Symbol). Dr. Zerfii remarks that, “We 
find the remarkable temples, fortresses, "vdaducts, 
aqueducts, of the Aryan group,” in America 
( A Manual of Historical Development of Art ). 
It is known, that the Mexicans worshipped a 
deity with a human trunk and an elephant’s 
head; and Barou Humboldt, therefore, pertinent- 
ly makes an observation that, “It presents some 
remarkable and apparently not accidental resem- 
blance with the Hindu GanetJi'' And in re- 
gard to Peruvians, Sir William Jones says, 
“Rama is represented as a descendant from the 
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Sun, as the husband o£ S^a, and the son o£ 
OpuslaiyS.. It is very remarkable that Peruvians, 
whose Inces boasted of the same descent, styled 
their festival Ram — Sitva; whence, we may sup- 
pose, that South America was peopled by the 
pame race who imported into the farthest parts 
of Asia the rites and the fabulous history of 
Rfi,ma»” (Asiatic Researches. Vol. i. p. 426). 

Lastly, I would here advert to the latest 
article on “ The Hindu Discovery of America/’ 
by the Honourable Alex. Del. Mar, President 
of the Latin- American Chamber of Commerce, 
New York, and quote a few extracts therefrom, 
as that will certainly throw considerable light on 
the extent, in the far West, of our Colonial 
Empire^ in the remote past. For, stupendous 
earth-works and mounds, that bespeak Hindu 
Origin^ have been found scattered throughout 
the valley of the Mississippi and its affluents, 
giving thereby a direct clue to the Brdhmanical 
influence and ascendancy even|in that/ar ojf, not 
to say the remotest. Western part of the World - 
Here, again, it seems that the Brdhmanical 
religion had left definite and indelible marks not 
only in Mexico, but also in Central and South 
America. 

The digging in one of these earth-works, 
carried in November 1841, near the intersection 
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of Fifth and Mound Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
had led to the discovery of a curious tablet of 
the Apa^rican Mound Builders ; and this has 
lately been recognised as a Calendar Stone, 
The earth'works and mounds are numerous, 
and extend from the Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. While those on the little river Miami 
are said to measure from ten to twenty five feet 
high and about four miles long. Some of these 
seem to be defence-works built from the strate- 
gic point of view, while others appear for 
religious and sundry other purposes. 

' These works, says the Honourable Alex. 
Del.Mar*, belong “ to some period during or 
before the 13th century B. C.” p 706. “Whe- 
ther the Mound Builders were Turanians or not, 
their arts and religious ideas were evidently 
brought from Hindustan”. 

Hindu Deities in the Mounds/’ 

“ This opinion is based upon the fact that 
several images of Buddha or Krishna, (whichever 
they are,) have been found in the American 
mounds”. ‘It (the image) is really the most im- 
portant one, because, it is engraved on a tortoise 
shell of an indegenous species and therefore was 

1 Vide The Indian Beviewi*’ MadrnBi for September 
705-710, in which the a'^ticle from the pen of the 
Honourable Alex, Del. Mar, iu regard to ^^The HinduDmovcry 
of America^\ appears. 
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probably executed in America by a Hindu artist. 
The slim waist, crossed legs,... the triple lines of 
garters or anklets, etc., are very different from the 
costume of any Hortii -American, and indicate a 
Hindu origin. The girdle... and above all, the 
Swastika of the same material found with the 
statue, afford strong evidence of Hindu communi- 
cation and influence. The relic was dug in 
from the Big Toco Mound in Monroe Country, 
Tennessee, by Mr. Emmart, of the U. S. Bureau 

of Ethnology’’ “ Dr. Wilson (of the U. S. 

Nat. Hist. Mu. Smithsonian Institute, Washing- 
ton, 1896), certifies that ‘ there can be no 
doubt of the authenticity of these objects, nor 
any against their having been found as stated in 
the labels attached”, p/;. 707,708. 

Xhe Route of the Migration. 

The route of the migrations from Asia to 
America has been supposed to be “ from the 
Pacific to the Mississippi”; and the fact seems 
to have been corroborated and the evidence 
confirmed by the careful enquiries made on the 
spot, about over 1.50 years before, by the 
French Missionaries. For, in 1750, having 
heard of a route from the Pacific, they had pur- 
posely sent an Indian of the place, to test the 
accuracy of the information they had received, 
and found that he had made his way to the 
ocean by the Missouri and Columbia rivers, and 
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that' at the mouth of the Columbia river, he had 
met with a sailing Junk and the Chinese crew, 
busily engaged in washing the river sands for 
gold. And the Hon. Alex. Del. Mar writes that, 
‘‘ The wrecks of similar vessels have since been 
picked up at various points on the shores of 
British Columbia, Oregon, and California”, 
p 710. 

But, apart from this, there is distinct 
evidence even in the ?ig- Veda (X. 131.1), and 
this obviously shows our determined effort in 
carrying on our victorious arms in every region 
of the globe, for extending our colonization, for 
spreading our civilization, and for extirpating 
our foes in all directions. East and West, North 
and South. Since, we see that Indra was 
actually supplicated to drive all our enemies 
away, that lay in these quarters, {Vide supra pp 
171, 173,380, 381.) 

The verse evidently supplicates Indra for 
the subjugation of our enemies, the reduction of 
their strongholds, nay the conquest of territo- 
ries in all directions. And the supplications 
seem to have had the desired effect. For in- 
stance, ?ig-Veda (VI. 61. 9) very clearly indicates 
that, the most sacred river — the Sarasvati — ^had 
spread us, and extended our possessions, beyond 
all foes, and beyond her sisters — ^which including 
herself, were known as the Seven Rivers of 
Aryfevarta— viz., the Ganges and the Jamna to 
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her East, and the four chief rivers of the Panjab 
that is to say, the Sutledge (^Shutudri)^ the Rflvi 
{Ir&vati or Pariishni), the Ch^n^lb {Chandra'' 
hhdgd or Asikni)^ and the Indus {Sindhii), with 
their respective tributaries to the West of her 
(the Sarasvati), which is the fifth river of the 
Panjab, 

^ «fr 

c 

II ^0 %o %. %, 

'J’he verse has been rendered into English 
by (xriffith as follows : — 

She ( the river Sarasvati ) hath spread us 
beyond all foes, beyond her sisters, Holy One, 
as Sfirya spreadeth out the days 

Now, this verse has apparently given free 
expression to the inner-most joy and deep feel- 
ing of delight for the heroic deeds of, and the 
trophies secured by, our hoary -ancestors. For, 
while on the one hand, they had defeated their 
enemies in all directions, they, on the ether 
hand, had gaind wide possessions and extensive 
territories on ' every side of the Land of the 
Seven Rivers, that is to say, beyond the Ganges 
to the East, and the Indus to the West. 
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■ -Thus, there is not only sufficient evidence 
in the Rig- Veda*, in respect of our vast posses- 
sions and extensive Colonies in the remote past, 
beyond the Land of the Seven liivers, but this 
invaluable document of very great antiquity also 
supplies us with another very noteworthy in- 
formation that, even a naval expedition' against 
a foreign continent was then undertaken; that it 

1 I would here observe that the traditions recorded in 
the ^ig-Veda are genuine, and as such have nn hhtorical 
value* Yet, if the reader is inclined to doubt this unvarnlsb' 
ed statement, it will be necessary to draw his attention to 
the remarks made by Muir and Roth (ante 65, 66), and 
also^to those of Max-Miiller [supra y? 96. Foot-note (ft), os 
also p 331, Foot-note 2, where ho has called the Vedas *Uhe 
most ancient of liistorical archives,*’ and p 333 Foot-notes]. 
The learned Professor has again further observed us fol- 
lows : — 

‘‘ The Veda has a two-fold interest: It belongs to the 
history of the world and to the history of India. In the 
history of the world, the Veda fills a gap which no literary 
work in any other language could fill. It carries us back to 
times of which we have no records anywhere, and gives the 
very words of a generation of men, of whom otherwise we 
oould form but the vaguest estimate by means of conjectures 
and inferences. As long as man continues to take an interest 
in the history of bis race, and as long as we collect in libra- 
ries and museums the relics of former oges, the first place 
in that long row of books which contains the records of the 
Aryan branch of mankind, will belong for ever to the Rig- 
Veda.” (Vide Max-Miiller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p 63. Edition 1859.) 

2 Vide Wilson’s Translation of the RIg-Veda Samhil^. 
Introduction. y?. XLI. Second Edition, 1866 Supra p. 874 
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was led by king Bhujyu, in person j but that 
it was frustrated by a shipwreck j and that the 
king was most miraculously saved therein. 

Now, there is absolutely no reason to disbe- 
lieve this evidence. For, if the Reader is inclined 
to believe all the ancient folk-lore of Europe, 
nay the legends of the Phrygian Gods, the Celtic 
mythologies, and even Teutonic myths, as inter- 
preted by Professor Rhys and others, then surely, 
the traditions recorded in the Rig- Veda have a 
greater claim on his credence for the one main 
reason that it “ gives the very words of a genera- 
tion of menj* of whom otherwise only vague 
ideas and inferences could be formed ; and more 
especially, as the sources of the Rig- Veda have 
continued fuller j purer ^ and truer to the original 
character^ and form the most ancient historical 
archives {Vide ante pp 65, 66, 331 ® 333, and 
419. Foot-notes). 

But, apart from this, we find further testi- 
mony of the continuity of our conquests abroad, 
in the RslmS-yana and the Mah§--Bh&,rata j as for 
instance, the Conquest of Ceylon and other 
countries made by RS.ma, and the conquests, in 
all directions, made by Arjuna. {Vide R^m&yana 
VI. 108 j 112 ; IV. 10 ; 27 ; Mah&-Bh&rata. 
XIV. 74 ; 76 ; 77 ; 78 ; 79 ; 83 j 84 ; 85). 
All this, therefore, exhibits our love of conquest 
and spirit of adventure abroad, which obviously 
were instrumental in extending our vast' colonies 
beyond the confines of Ind. In the circuit* 
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stances, the references in the Rig- Veda to the 
fabric of our Colonial Empire, cannot be said to 
be either myths or fictions. On the contrary, 
they appear to be solid facts — facts, which hav- 
ing been witnessed by our hoary ancestors, — the 
Rig'Vedic bards — were freely given vent to, 
and expressed in words. Moreover, as our work 
of conquest, colonization, and consolidation, pro- 
ceeded apace and without interruption, some 
record had necessarily to be kept of the facts 
accomplished, of the trophies of conquests 
obtained, and the ultimate triumphs of peace 
secured thereafter. ' And surprisingly enough, 
we find a very beautiful 'picture of this record in 
the Code of Manu, the celebrated Law-giver, as 
he points out the various measures b}^ which the 
pacification of the conquered countries had to be 
effected, amnesty given to all, and tranquillity 
secured thereby. Probably, these were previ- 
ously tried during the Vedic period, and found 
effective and successful, even before the time of 
Manu. The latter, therefore, had taken an 
opportunity to authoritatively make mention of 
them, and carefully incorporate them with his 
almost exhaustive Code, to serve as a guide to 
our nation, and to the succeeding generation. 
For, says he, *' General amnesty, among other 
measures, should be proclaimed ( 

'5'; n Manu. VII. 201),. throughout the, van: 
quished prpyinces, anjd, a, n,e;W' prince, belpng- 
36 
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ing to the family of the subdued king should 

be re-instated Hi# I Manu. 

Vn. 202), after imposing certain conditions 
and attaching requisite restrictions, in respect 
thereof n Manu. YII. 202).” 

Besides, as history always repeats itself, 
we find that, subsequent to the Code of Manu, 
or even later on, and during Mediasval ages, our 
ancestors had carried their vanquishing arms as 
far as the Indian Archipelago and China, Africa 
and Persia, not to say even beyond these. 
Perhaps, here, the Reader will ask for proof, and 
I would, in addition to that already given, ad- 
duce documentary evidence, for his satisfaction 
and conviction, from the writings of Western 
scholars, historians, and researchers of note. 

Says Vincent Smith, in respect of the vast 
extent of the Hindu Empire, beyond the con- 
fines of India, during the period of the Mauryan 
dynasty (321-184 B. C.), “Kdbul and Kandahdr 
frequently have been held by the sovereigns of 
India, and form part of the natural frontier of the 
country. Herat (Aria) is undoubtedly more re- 
mote, but can be held with ease by the power in 
possession of Kdbul and Kandahdr”, p 142. 

“...I have no doubt that Seleukos abandon- 
ed to him (Ghandragupta) all control over tliQ 
province (of Gedrosia), and that it was included 
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by numerous authors in India, along with Aria, 
Arachosia, and the Paropanisadae.” {vide The 
Early History o£ India. Second Edition. 1908 
p 142). 

“TAe Times of India,'' and “TAe Bombay 
Gozette " — the two Dailies deemed influential 
observe as follows : — 

“It has long been known that there are 
more or less distinct traces of Indian immigra- 
tion and of Indian influence, in the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, and even in the distant 
Phillipines. But, working on materials collected 
by the enlightened energy of the French Govern- 
ment, Kern, Barth, the lamented Bergaigne, and 
Senart, have gone far to call out of darkness 
the whole of that forgotten past. ‘It now 
appears,’ said Dr. Buhler, ‘that this portion of 
the Far East did not receive its civilization, like 
China and Japan, through the bare footed friars 
of the Buddhist persuasion, but, after being con- 
quered with the sword, by Brahminical warriors 
of Eastern and possibly also of Western India. 
These warriors carried with them their civiliza- 
tion and their religions, mindful of Mann’s 
advice to settle, in newly acquired Kingdoms, 
learned Brahmans and artizans, skilled in various 
handicrafts. The Sdma [and the Eig-Yedas 
were sung ; the Mahd Bh§,rata and RS,mS,yana 
recited *, Shiv^ and Yishnti were worshipped iq 
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the Far East, as in the Ary^varta itself.’ The 
ruins of their temples still speak of an Indian 
Origin and even now strike the beholder with 
admiration.” (T/ie Times of India. October Ist. 
1892 ). 

The Bombay Gazette says, “The spread of 
Indian settlements in tlie Far East, can now be 
traced by the recent discoveries of scholars in 
'the Indian Archipelago, and even as far as the 
■PhiUipines. SumS.trk, Java, Borneo, Cambodia, 
as well as Siam, were colonised by BrShman 
warriors from India, long prior to the great 
Buddhistic movement, which in later times sent 
•missionaries tlirough all these regions, and dif- 
fused an Indian faith throughout the whole of 
the Further East, where it survives to this day. 
The Indian nobles who led their followers to the 
conquest and settlement of remote lands, appa- 
rently first subdued SumCitri’d and JavA, and 
•ultimately Cambodia, with the southern parts 
of Cochin-China, where the French in our 
time are endeavouring to create another India. 
From the inscriptions found in Cambodia and 
•ChampS,, it is ascertained that Sanskrit was the 
official language in these territories ; and that it 
was also the language of official poets. Shiva 
and Vishnu were worshipped, and the Mahft- 
Bh&rata and other sacred writings piously recited 
^s in the Mother-countr^y. The ruins of temples 
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hr the Indian style of architecture are still extant, 
and excite the admiration of the traveller.” 

“The historical Indies were three in num- 
ber — Hind, Sind, and Zang, — ^the latter name 
surviving in Zanzibar, and the two former in 
Hindustan and Sind. The Indian Colonies are 
traceable as far north as the Persian Gulf and 
the shores of the Red Sea, and in the AVest and 
South along the African coast to Zanzibar. There 
is reason to believe that in Buddhist times, if 
not in preceding ages, there was considerable 
intercourse between the South-east coast, of 
Africa and AA’estern India. Sir George Bird- 
wood found in the woods on the GhautSj which 
are the surviving remnants of the sacred grove* 
of which the Kdrli caves are the centre, trees and 
shrubs of a kind unknown in other parts of 
India, but which are similar to trees and shrubs, 
still to be found on the Zanzibar coast of Afri- 
ca.” (The Bombay Gazette. 3rd October 1‘892). 

Moreover, we have further ethnological 
evidence in respect of our colonies and conquests,, 
in Armenia. For, “In- the 7th century B. C. 
between 640 and 600, the country (Armenia)” 
was conquered by an Aryan people, who. impos- 
ed their language and possibly their name, upoiit 
the vanquished, and formed a military aristo:- 
cracy, that was constantly recruited from- Persia 
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and Pai’thia.” (Encyclopida3a Britannica. Volume 
XXV. 637. 9th Edition). 

^leadows Taylor, while describing the 
consolidation of Chandra-Gnpta’s Empire and 
the progress made in traffic, by laud with tlie 
AVestern nations and by sea with those of the 
East, says that tlie Hindus founded colonies in 
Java and Siam, and introduced their religion 
into these countries.’’ (History of India. 50. 
1896). 

Xow, witliout encumbering this volume 
with quotations from other authorities and histo- 
rians, I would add only one more extract from 
the work of an erudite French /S'cri'an^-Profes- 
SOI* Terrien De Lacouperie, Ph, D., Litt. D., as 
he had made China and her civilization his special 
study. From this, it will appear, that in the 
seventh century B. C., our Braiimin warriors, 
intrepid Kshatriyas, the ever enterprising A^aish- 
yas, as also other Hindu merchants and traders 
from India, had colonised parts of China and 
established very powerful settlements ’on her 
coast. jN^ay, they had even introduced into 
Eastern China their first coin and had continued 
to hold their own even against odds, for several 
centuries, carrying on an active trade between 
Ind — ^their ^[other-country — and China, and 
exercising a marvellously beneficial influence on 
the civilization of the latter country. 
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This has been corroborated by facts, and 
borne out by the testimony and writings of the 
aforesaid French Professor, who in his Western 
Origin of the early Chinese Civilization^^' has 
written to say that, the “Sea-traders of the 
Indian Ocean reckoned among them Sea-farers 
from the Arabian Sea, but their Chiefs were 
Hindus. One of them named Kutlu, i. e. 
Gotra^ shown by the story of a cow connected 
with his visit, was the ’object of a grand and 
unusual reception at the Court of a Chinese 
prince (of Lu in the South Shantung peninsula), 
in 631 B. C.” p 89. Their cheif colony in 
the Far East having been in a flourishing 
condition, had become an Emporium of trade, 
and was designated Lank^-after the Indian name 
(^^r), although the same became corrupted 
subsequently, and was then called Lang-ga or 
Lang-ya. Our colonists had also a mint and a 
mart in another place to the north of the Gulf 
of KiaO'tchou, known by the name of Tsi-mieh 
or Tsi-moh ; and it seems, that the colony was 
established in or about 680 B. 0. {Vide “ The 
Dawn ” for June 1910. pp 94, 95). 

It further appears from Humismatics — the 
science of coins and medals — ^that these our 
Colonists, who had established settlements on 
the coast of China, had formed very powerful 
guilds, and instituted the first inscribed currency 
of metal in China, about the year 675-670 B.C., 
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and almost immediate!}' after, the same was 
adopted by a neighbouring prince of the Chinese 
kingdom, who was friendly disposed to our 
colonists. The settlements on the south- side of 
the Shaniung Peninsula, in the Gulf of Kiao-tchou 
were frequently guarded during the three cen- 
turies B. C- G75 — B. C. 375, and taken care of 
b}' our enterprising merchants. But, at times, 
their endeavours were met witli the reverses of 
fortune. Subsequently, change in dynasty, in- 
ternecine wars, and disturbance in the country, 
having seriously, not to say permanently, affect- 
ed the prosperity of our colonies, the settlers had 
to finally shift their quarters and remove to the 
coasts of Annara ( B. C. 1-40-110 ). Vide 
Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civilisa- 
tion ”. pp 237-240. 

All this, therefore, supremely exhibits the 
coiitinuit}' of the record of valour, of the spirit of 
conquests and colonization abroad, of the indomi- 
table energy, and of the marvellous powers of 
organization, witli which our older ancestors and 
Brahminical warriors icei'e endowed^ nay had 
actually worked^ and even paved their way into 
distant climes, won unknown Empires, colonised 
the remotest regions, and established themselves 
all the globe over, thus possessing even then an 
extensive Empire on which the )Sun had probably 
never set. 



Chapter XV. 


'0ar 'Original Calendar of Six Seasons. 

IN THE 

Cradle Lrand of tbe Seven Rivers, 
AND 

The subsequent change made therein^ during 
our sojourn In the Arctic. 


The preceding Chapter will enable the 
Header to perceive how great was the extent 
of the Empire of AryS,varta or the Vedic 
Sapta Sindhus in ancient times, as she had then 
her magnificent colonies far and near, and over 
all the parts of the globe, now known by the 
names of Asia and Europe, Africa and America. 

These colonies had spread from the Cradle 
Region of the river Sarasvati, which has ever 
been enjoying equal days and nights during all 
the Six Seasons of the year ; and Ary{tvarta, or 
the Land of the Seven Rivers as known in the 
Vedic period, had, in olden times, sent her 
intrepid sons and dauntless children abroad, to 
colonise the remotest Arctic regions — the land of 
long days — ^not to say of various lengths — and of 
alarmingly lengthy nights, which, therefore, were 
naturally supposed to be of endless duration and 
of fearful darkness (joide ante pp 156,157 Foot- 
notes). These our remotest northern colonies, 
therefore, had, in order to serve the pressing 
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need of the time, naturally given rise to the 
subsequent Arctic Calendar of Five Seasons, 
which we find even in the Rig- Veda, obtaining 
side by side with the original AryiLvartie Calen- 
dar of Sh Seasonsj of \ 7 hicl 1 , by the bye, the 
requisite particulars will appear in detail liere- 
after. 

It seems from the very evidence in the Rig- 
Veda, which we have already placed before the 
Reader, that we were born in that land, or we7'e 
autochthonous in that region of the Globe, which 
enjoyed Six Seasons^ each l^eing of two months: 

I Say ana R. Y. 1. 

164.15). Our original year, therefore, had 
twelve mouths, each of two fortnights (one 
bright and the other dark), or .say thirty days. 
Evidently, it was a Lunar Calendar, and con- 
sisted of 360 nyctheiiierom or 720 days and 
nights, equally divided ; a day of twelve hours 
(rouglily speaking), having been followed by a 
night of twelve hours, and again the night by 
day, in consecutive order and continuous succes- 
sion. 

1 Tho Six ScaaonB aro as £ jllows ; — 

sfr ffrerrn 11 
(A. V. XII.1.3G). 

“ Earth, may thy numiner, and thy rains, and autumn, 
thy winter, and thy dewy frosts, and Bpring-timo, may thy 
years Pritliivi and ordered seasons, and day and night, pour 
out for us uhnndanpe’?. (Griffith). 
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Now, our l^imitive Ancestors and the 
Vedic Fore-fathers had adopted the Lunar 
Oalendar, because all their rites and sacrifices 
solely depended upon, and had connection with, 
the New and the Full Moon. Nay, the Rig- 
Yedic poets had for this reason, even gone the 
length of saying that, “ the Moon shapes the 
months and years” ( sgTfRf aTTI^: H 
^0 Ifo and that, “ She ordereth sea- 

sons and is born again’’ 

5 ^: W ^0 %o They were, however, 

aware of, and were fully alive to, the fact that 
the Lunar^ Tear fell short of the Solar^ by 
about five days,* roughly speaking. In view 
therefore, of adjusting the Lunar Calendar and 
making it equal to the Solar in the long run, 
the intercalary month had to be inserted j and 
the practice has been obtaining in India, ever 
since those hoary times of the Rig-Veda, up to 
the present day. 

As an instance of the far-sightedness, as 
also of the knowledge of, and deep researches in, 
the science of Astronomy, possessed, even then 
by our hoary Rig-Vedic Ancestors, I may here 
refer with advantage to the Vedic verse, as it 
gives a direct clue to our original Lunar Calen- 

1 For, the lunar month is equal to 29 1/2 days, or more 
accurately, 29 daye* 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 2*87 seconds ; 
while the solar month Is equal to 30 days, 10 hours, 29 minu- 
tes, and 5 seconds* {Vide Webster and Charles Annundale’s 
English Dictionaries). 
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dar. For, sajS'the Rik-Poet that, ‘‘He (Varu;ia) 
true to his holy law, knoa^s the twelve months 
with their progeny. Hay, He also knows the 
(thirteenth intercalary) month born with them.” 

STSTTerH:! 

(^o %o 

Adverting to another evidence in the Rig- 
Veda, we find that ow' oldest and original 
Calendar belonged to that region^ which not 
only enjoyed six seasons, but also equal days 
and nights, the two pairs (sitRTsnr) together 
making up the number of 720, or 360 nycthe- 
merons ; the night, roughly speaking, being of 
12 hours as also the day, and the one following 
the other in consecutive order for ever, without 
interruption. For instance, the Rig-Yeda in 
(I. 23.15) refers to the six seasons ; as the poet 
Medh§.tithi says, “ May he (Pu shan) duly bring 
to me the six (seasons) bound closely, through 
these drops”: (g^T ^ TTirmsff^r: arg- 

again, in (I. 164.12) there 
appears distinct reference to the six seasons. For^ 
the poet Dirghatamas calls “ the year to be of 
six seasons'^’ ( II ). But, more 
than this, and as if to crown the whole, the poet 
declares further (1. 164,16) that, “it was only 
the six seasons that stood originally'' x 

) “especially, as they Avere natural or 
the origincdj i. e,, God'Created" (%5r^r. f%,u) 
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as opposed to ihe artificial or Man-created oncu. 
In other words, as the "rent Exc"etist Sdvana 
would explain, '* Originally the year ran its 
course oj [ that is went tnj ( from ^ 

to go=7fcTr^: ) or consisted of ] sir seasons onh/'' 
TTTw^qr Jmn:: i . In ( R. 

V. III. 55.18 ) also, there is an allu.sion to the 
sir Seasons (tnwi£T ). 

Apart from (1 ) the sh seasons, it moreover 
appears from the lUg-Veda, that (2) the year 
ever consists of twelve months of sun.shinc and 
never less ( ff T% ), and that (3) 

it contained 3G0 nycthemerons ), or 

720 days and nights equally divided (, STsf 

II 11. V. I. 16-1.11) All 
this, therefore, is the most aw'ient relie of our 
oldest Calendar, the oldest because it was the 
original, natural, and God-created- ii). 

As such, it obviously seems to have been most 
carefully preserved not only in the Rig-Yeda, as 
already shown, but also in the later Yedic 
works. 

Now, in the Laml of the Seven Rivers, the 
duration of night having been only for twelve 
hours, it was naturally thought to be sufficient 
rest, especially a? this was considered to be ever 
recurring, after twelve hours* working day. It 
was obviously on this account, tliat night was 
dear to our Rig-Ycdic Fore-fathers, before they 
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colonised the Arctic Regions. For, they had 
addressed it with feelings oC great love. iSay, 
it was even invohed with cherished fondness, as 
it gave rest to all the moving world. A\'’e 
accordingly find the Rig-Yedic Poet giving ex- 
oression to the following s — 

i (K. y. 1. 35.1). 

‘‘ 1 call on Xiglit who gives rest to all 
moving life”. (Griffith). 

This invocation of the Night, therefore, 
with even a meed of praise, that it gives rest to 
all the world, certainly belongs to that period in 
the life of our Primitive Aryan Ancestors, when 
they had not yet left their Cradle Land of Aryd~ 
varta, and had, as such, not the least idea or know- 
ledge of the long Arctic night, -which, after they 
colonised the Arctic Kegions and had sufficient 
experience thereof, was subsequently thought to 
be extremely tedious and even dreadful^ as its 
darkness was suppose<l to be without an end 
[?r “Whose (the ^sight’s) 

yonder boundary is not seen.” A. Y. XIX, 47.2]. 
It was evidently lor this reason, that “ UrmyV' 
or the Xight was earnestly solicited by our Poet 
of the ]^ig-A^edic period, Avhile sojourning in the 
Tertiary Arctic colonies, “ to become fordable^ 
(g74^l 3r«lT sfi ^T^ri R. X. 127.6.) 

m ante 385, 386, 387. 
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The difference, therefore, in the two utter- 
ances of the Poets: the one requesting the Xight 
“ to come^ ( 5?ITT^rTW ), and the otlier, on the 
contrary, offering his Innnble prayers to her 
“ to depart'' and thus to “ become fordnUe" 
( ar^rr «T: ), is undoubtedly pregnant 

with meaning, and deserves our notice as a matter 
of course, especially as it affords us a direct clue 
to the sequence of events; vi/.. the order showing 
that the latter had succeeded the former. 

It would, perhaps, not be out of place here 
to state that, before the Deluge^ or to speak in 
the technical language of Cleology, before the 
Pleistocene Era and the Advent of the Great Tee 
Age, our Tertiary Ancestors were living in the 
extreme North, or to speak more plainly, in the 
Arctic Regions But, obviously enough, they 
were there as colonists from Aryfivarta or the 
Yedic Land of the Seven Rivers. As colonists, 
they had remained in the Arctic, made extensive 
settlements, and sojourned there for a consider- 
able time. It is, therefore, very natural, that 
such expressions as “ hundred winters'^ ( ^ 
f^trn R. V. I. 6d.l4 ; ?ircTf|*TT: R. V. 1. 73.9)^ 
and similar other Arctic traditions, should have 
found their way in the Rig- Veda, during the 
period they were living in these their Arctic 
colonies. 

It wa.s evidently then, that all of a sudden 
thick sheets of Snow find Ice having buried 
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bniieal;]! them the once geniiil Arctic ti'act.s, onr 
Arctic Colonists Avere compelled to fihandon 
them, and return with all the Arctic tradition.s. 
to their Mother Country, — the Land oE the 
Seven Riveivs, — by Avay oE the stupendous 
Him^lla 3 ^as, known as the Northern Mountain 
even at the time oE the Deluge, owing to its 
having been to the north of Aryavarta, Avhere 
our Primitwe Aneestors mere horn, or had their 
oriyin. 

In the circumstance.s, it would be erroneous 
to suppo.se that, our Primitive Aryan Ancestors 
were “a northern race”, as Professor H. H. 
Wilson’ and others" think them to be, and Avould 
have ns believe, for no other reason than that 
some Vcdic Poets had, at times, solicited life for 
a “ hundred winters, '' while a few more had 
made reference to northern and even Arctic 
traditions. But, I have already explained the 
cause.s of the introduction of the aforesaid ex- 
pressions {p 435) ; and Avhen once the Reader 
remembers that our ancient Forefathers had 
colonised extensive tracts of, and sojourned in, the 
Arctic for a considerable period, after JeaAung 
their j\rother Country — Aryj^A^arta — , all doubts 

3 Vnh Rig- Veda FninlnlA. Translated *hy Profensor 
n, II* Wilson. Introduction, p Mill. Edition ISGG. 

2 Max Sliiller's Lust Results of the Turanian Resear- 
clios, Last Restilts of Sanskrit Researches, Ilislor}* of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, Chips from a German Workshop. VoL 
I, &c. 
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Trill be sol. at rest, in regard to such phrases as 
‘ a hundred lointere,'' and other traditions of a 
like nature. 

Besides, if Professor Wilson and others 
consider that our Aryan Ancestors were “ a 
noi'lhern race'\ simply on the ground of their 
having .nt times solicited life for a hundred 
winters., then jjassages also sire found in the Big- 
^’^cda, where the Night is Cialled on and invoked, 
nay even eulogised and declared to be “ a source 
of rest to all the world. ' For instance, in one 
place the Rik-Poet says: 

( R. V. I. 35.1 ; Vide ante p -IS-l). 

Surely, no race that came from the northern 
climes of long and dreadful nights, the end of 
which they (the race of our ancestors) could not 
sec, and which therefore were even offered prayers 
to become fo7'dahle,{Vidci\ntQpp 385, 38(5), woidd 
ever invoke and welcome them. Nor would 
they ever condescend to call the nights “ a 
source of rest to the icoj'ld," when in the north- 
ern regions these were considered to be too long- 
ihj, tedious, and even fearful. 

Obviously, the night referred to by the 
Poet, indicated one of short duration, or say of 
twelve hours, that was ever experienced in the 
Land, where days and nights were equal, and 
where, therefore, the night was always thought 
to be a blessing, nay giving rest and comfort to 
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the world. Evidently, this was AryA,varta or 
the Land oC the Seven Livers ( rich Atharva- 
Veda. XII. l.o6 ; ante p -loO), and the Poet 
that gave vent to tliis feeling seems to be autoch- 
thonous in the Land, especially as we come 
across innumerable traditions which, I humbly 
believe, sunicicntly prove and establish the fact. 
In the absence of further proof, therefore, the 
argument of Professor Wilson and others, as to 
our northern origin, holds no water. 

We have already observed {p 430), that 
side by side with our original Aryavartic Calen- 
dar of si.r seasons and equal dags and nigJifSf or 
360 nycthemerons, there also existed during the 
Vedic Period, but before the Advent of the 
Great Ice Age, the Arctic Calendar of Five 
Seasons, in which the days of sunshine seem to 
have varied from five to ten months. Conse- 
quently, though the original Aryavartic Calendar 
of Six Seasons was in full swing in the Land of 
the Seven Livers, still, our colonization 

of the Arctic Regions had forced us, owing to ritu- 
al exigency, to have recourse to the Arctic Calen- 
dar of Five Seasons. For instance, in the Lig- 
Ycdci,, Jive seasons or ten months of sun-shine 
are mentioii3d qT?-.! 164.12 ,* 

I. 164.13 ; cf^ tf^r 

III. 55.18); while in (R. V. I. 164.15), the 
Seventh Season or the thirteenth intercalary 
month also puts in its appearance ( 
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Besides, in (I..'iO..S), the Sun is said 
to have seven bayslecds Imrnessefl to his Car 
( ^FT'cSTT ) ; and in ( I. 

164.2), he is said to have had to his •\vheel one 
horse witii seven different names (^TH" 

^ ?rrJTT). In fact, 
the same sort of idea seems to have been repeat- 
ed in ( I. 164.3 : ) and 

elsewhere. Moreover, in (I. 164.11), the eternal 
ndieel is said to be drawn by ten cTC^) j 

and in (IX. 63*9) again, ten horses are spoken 
to have been harnessed for tlie Sun ( 3cr r?TT 
arg^ ?rrcit ). 

All these evidences, therefore, as also the 
further testimony which we shall presently pro- 
duce, indicate that the Calendar of sir seasons is 
the oldest and the origin'll, and that the one of 
five seasons was but siipplemontarj/, having been 
subieguentJy introduced and added to the Original 
Aryftvartic Calendar, either to make it complete 
and useful for all practical purposes of the 
Mother- Country and her colonies, or to mend it 
in a way to serve the necessity arising out of the 
regular performance of sacrifices on the pai t of 
our llig-Yedic Ancestors, sojourning in the 
remotest Arctic colonies of our then wide-spread 
Vedic Empire. 

We have already shown before, that it was 
in the Land of the Seven Rivers, and no where 
else, that the first drops of rain were seen by our 
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Primitive Ancestors^ tirickliiig down on Earth 
from the cloiirlrf (ante pp 99,100) j that it was 
in the region of the river Surasvat'i, and in no 
other pluc-c, ihai the first light of the Pawn and 
the rag'< of the Sun were observed by our Primi- 
tive Ancestors on the horizon, near the Yipasha 
or tlie modern Beeas (/;/; 102,]03,107,108,109)> 
that the oldest Soma- Sacrifices had their origin in 
this very Land, as the birth-place of Soma was 
on the Hinnllayan Mountains, — nay, it was even 
Cis-Hhnalayan (pp 124 © 128 ) ; that it was 
the region of the river Sarasvati that was the scene 
of the oi'igin of vitality {pp 12,13,21,24,27), that 
this region of the Sarasvati was also the scene of 
the first Soma- Sacrifice,' — the oldest of all {pp 130, 
131, 132); and that all Sacrificial Sessions 
time immemorial were held on the River Saras- 
vati, before any sacrifices were heard of or per- 
formed elsewhere, because this river Sarasvati 
was the most sacred : 

^TeT^r^r: l R. V. 1. 3.10. 

t Ait. Br. II. 19. 

?TrV€rriT: ^STRTOcTI liiaiLsh. Br.XII. 3. 

Thus, the cradle of the Aryan Race having 
been in the Region of the river Sarasvati, or to 
indicate it by a more expressive and even com- 
prehensive term, — in the Land of the Seven 
Rivers ( ), as connoted in the Yedas, 
the Calendar , of six seasons seems to be the 
original, the earliest, and the oldest, while the one 
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of Fine Seasons was ol)vioiisly the suhseqnent 
introduction and the later addition^ os Smm and 
the Soma-Sacrifu'e that have had their oritjin in 
this vary land, abundantly prove. However, 
we shall endeavour to adduce further evidence 
in support of the fact. 

Turning to the Pig- Veda, we find in 
(T. llo.lO) an cxpre.s.sion of astonishment iji 
regard to the continuance of the Dawns on the 
horizon, for a considerable period of days, as the 
Poet says, “J^^or how long a period is it tliat the 
Dawns have arisen ? For how long a period 
will they rise ? Still desirous to bring us light, 
Uslias pursues the functions of those that have 
gone before, and, .shining brightly, proceeds 
with the others (that are to follow )”. Vide 
ante pp 383, 384. 

Again, in (YII. 76 3), the same sort of 
expression appears, though couched in different 
words ; since the Poet states that, “ A period 
of several days has elapsed between the first 
appearance of the Dawn on the horizon and the 
actual rising of the Sun that followed it.” 

But, more than this, there creeps in, a 
distinct expression of astonishment and surpi'ise 

at the sight of long 
Dawns, ^ in the Rig*Veda in (III, 56.1, 16 ), of 


1 (ff) aw* ^ II 3 n 

(&) qsirr asvr iMS '• 

(a) <*TheDa^vnB had risen and shone before. The 
great divinity of the Gods is unique”. 
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lonij Days," in ( TIL o5.fi ), of n couple of Da}' 
and Night of varying lengths’’ in (111.55.11, 

Qh) “ The Cows ( that is the y)a#/’«s=^5r: ) becoming 
new nntl young, and fresh again ; tliat is the 
great divinity of the Gods, which is unifjue”. 

Tho Ushas ( or fit] Datru is designated as Coir 

( W ) ill (H. V. Ill, 5« 1: ; VI. G4.:h 

RT^rormr ^5f?Tr mT. g^rr.-Oi iii^iiy other idacco- 

2 5T^: »TT?^?yr3F5*Hrfrr s 5fvT?T^rcferTr?TT^: i 

TTcT%-Tr^rrfTgTc^n?iiri3: » ^ ii 

** The Sun-The Chil 1 of two Mothers—, that sleeps in tl e 

West, wandi'rs alone without any restraint The great 

divinity of the Gods is un!<|nc'’. 

The unrrslrained wandering of the Sun refeis to the long 
day of six months, as Iio (the Sun) remains unrestrained for 
months together above the hoiizou in the Polar regions, with- 
out setting and going to the lower regions (Vide Pi. V. X 
r’S U, anti ante p I-jS2). 

:i («/) mJTF I 

^ ^ ^Tfrrfr sFTt^^snrrgTrq-'ir^Rrg; ii : n 

(^3 qc 3 

(/O ^nrtgTg’nTg^cwqT*?; n 

(^= 

(«) This is oviilently an Arctic phenomrnou, and 
Mr. TilaU h is interpreted rightly the whole ver^e. 
(Vide ‘‘The Arctic Home in the Vedas” 137)- I, therefore, 
gratefully borrow his translation- “ The twin 
pair (the liisl couple) make many forms (lengths: 

g^fir) ; of the two, one shines and the other 
IS dark. Two sisters are tho^', ^hyncl or the daik 
and Antshl or the biiglit (the second couple)”- 
The great divinity of the Gods is unique. 

(4) ** riio region of the Earth has various forinSi (/• f 
has days and nights of varying lengths).” 

Tli/s is nUo an Arctic characteristic of which we have 
given the requisite details before, (Hf^c unto yin 389, 390), 
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14 ), and of Five Seasons* in ( III. 55.18 \ 
This latter had, obviously, to bo adjusted to the 
requirements of our Arctic colonists, as the 
Original Cahndar of Six Seasons that obtained 
ill the Cradle Land of the Seven Rivers^ was not 
found applicable to the Arctic. 

This evidently shows that in the Cradle 
Land of the Seven Rivers, where equal days and 
nights prevail with evanescent Dawns and fleeting 
Tioilights, the phenomenon of long Dawns, con* 
tinning on the horizon for several days and even 
forp month, having never been obseiwed, while 
in Aryavarta, the new and unaccustomed sight of 
these long and continitous Dawns, (not to speak 


4 Vf 1% II 

“The Senaons though originnlly aix-fold (*frgr ^tRT) seem, 

00 

for tlio Arctic exigency, to be reduced to iivc-foKI ( 
w^^fclr). The great divinity of the (iods is iiubiuo.*’ {Hdc 
antojj 438). 

Tho Orighial Sic Scii<^on$ that obtained in A^ryaVaila 
seem to be reduced to five^ on account of necessity in the 
Arctic region, by amalgamating the two seasons ( llcmania 
and Shtshira into one : 

This contrivance, however, of amalgamating any t^vo 
seasons for the purpose of reducing the original group of 
Shy Seasons to one of /re, was not thought suitable, neither 
dill it coimnend itself to all, nor was it found convenient, as 
the Aitareya Brilhmuna declared and protested that, << No 
llitu (Season) lives in the house of another'\ 

i Dr- Haug’s Ed.j> 118. 
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o£ long clays and nights alreadj^ referred to), had 
naturally caused ascomshment to our hoary Vedic 
Ancestors, when they colonised the Arctic Hegious 
and sojourned in those colonies. For, they had, 
one after imoth 3 r, witnessed Dawns con- 
tinuously, nay in uninterrupted succession and 
without a break, as the following quotations and 
excerpts Ci'om tlie Taittiriya Sainhit^ will 
show: — 

\ ^TT sr5£r?Tr . . i 

m Q:5Tf irflmJT: u 

arsr^... || 

^ 7«rrJrTT5 arr^: . . . i 

« 3T¥r^?ni<t?ri ii 

srT%S^JTT5Tr: « R » 

(to qrfo «, sro % 3T0 1 % ). 

1 “ This, verily, is She (the First Dawn 
of the series) that dawned foremost The three 
great ones follow her”. 

2 “ The two Dawns, ( viz. the Second 
Dawn and the First thus becoming two in 
number ), possessed of songs, have been moving 
about, unwasting and decorated, with their 
banners unfurled,” 
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3 ( Then comes the Third Dawn on the 
horizon, and joins the first two). “ The Three 
Maidens (thus) have come along the path of 
Rita (the Cosmic Order). One (of these) protects 
progeny, the other energy, and the third the 
ordinance of the pious.” 

4 “ That which is the Fourth has become 
the four-fold Stoma”. . . . 

# ^ ^ 

6 “ The Thirty Sisters ( thus appearing 

one by one ) go to the destined place, bearing 
the. same banner”. . . . 

This novelty, therefore, and the .striking 
features of the new order of things in the Arctic 
Eegion, which our ancestors witnessed after 
leaving their Cradle Land of the Seven Riversj 
prove the unusual phenomena that had come 
under their observation in these regions, and 
connote the strangeness of the surroundings 
that they had come across, while sojourning in 
their Arctic colonies. 

We shall now turn our attention to another 
testimony wliich goes to prove the original 
calendar of Six Seasons that belonged to our 
Cradle Land of Ary&varta, and the subsequent 
one of Five only, that was made applicable to our 
Arctic Colonies. I have already observed (p 432) 
•that, the Six Seasons having been the God-creat- 
ed ones (m%imT t^TSlT 


90 
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), they were natural and original ; and 
in support of this, we find even the Aitareya 
BrS,hma 72 a declaring that, the Praj^pati (or the 
Creator) is the year, which consists of twelve 
months ; thus securing the year as divided into 
Six Seasons % ?rreT: 

srsrrqT^*- 1 gro ^?cRr: ••• i 

'Jier crc#rf^mf2f% i gro ). 

When, however, our ^ Vedic Ancestors colo- 
nised the Arctic Regions, they found that the 
Calendar of Siv Seasons or of twelve months’ 
Sun-shine, that obtained in Ary^lvarta, would not 
do in the Arctic Colonies. The Vedic Sacri- 
ficers, therefore, contrived, /<??’ the Arctic exigency^ 
to reduce the Six Seasons of twelve months^ 
Sun-shine to Five of ten months’ Sun-shine, by 
amalgamating the two, viz. the Hemanta 
and the Shishira ( ) seasons into oneh 

But, as this was a novel change and a new 
device altogether, it did not commend itself 
equally to all. Naturally, therefore, there was a 
split and diverse opinions prevailed even then. 
For, while on the one hand, after our Ancestors 
left our Cradle Land of Arj§,varta and colonised 
the Arctic, where due attention had to be paid to 
the Arctic necessity, some were for combining 
the Hemanta and the Shishira seasons into one, 
as for instance the Aitareya Brdhman(A and the 

(I.l). 
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Taittiriya Saihhiia} ; on the other hand, the 
Shaitt'patha BrdJmana”, was for making the 
Varshd and the Sharad Seasons into one. 
Thus, it will he perceived that the Aitareya 
BrS,hmana^ and the Taittiriya* Sarahitfi, disagreed 
with the Shata-Patha-Brflhmajra,® in respect of 
combining the particular two seasons for reduc- 
ing the aforesaid (ante pp 429, 430) Six Seasons 
to Five®. None of the authorities, however, 
ofEers any valid reason for the proposed com- 
bination, or for selecting the particular groups 
of the seasons. Nor has any cause been assign- 
ed for disagreement. 

By the bye, the main point at issue is not 
“ what groups of seasons were combined to 
reduce the Six seasons to Five," nor “whether 
there obtained a Calendar of Six Seasons or of 
Five" ; but, “ which of the two calendars was 
t/ie original and the oldest" as that would decide 
our Cradle Land. Since, there appears no 
doubt whatever as to the Six-Season-Calendar® 
having prevailed side by side with the one of 
Five Seaso7is, for the purposes of our traditional 
sacrifices, and for the performance of the time- 
honoured ceremonial and the prescribed rites, 
in ArySvarta and her Arctic Colonies. For, we 


(t® ). 

2 «i=g^5r! (5T» V® rr® ). 

(51® v®wr® v^-s®). 

3 I 5i^Hrpir.-.(5r® v® avs-s®-’?). 
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find that even during the hoary period o£ theUig- 
Veda, there vras in full swing the Six-Seasoii' 
Calendar as also the one of Five Seasonsj in 
different places, viz. the former in Arydvaria or 
the Cradle Land of the Seven Rivers^ and the 
latter in our yre- Glacial- Arctic colonies. In the 
circumstances, two views were naturally held, 
and even maintained with propriety. AVe shall, 
therefore, see what these views were, and venture 
to place before the Reader the important Vedic 
passages, as these are not only very interesting, 
but extremely instructive, for the simple reason 
that they will serve as a clue to the original 
Calendar of Six Seasons, and therefore to the 
Cradle Land of Arydvarta. 

Adverting to the Rig-Veda, I shall first 
quote the requisite verse there-from, and then 
literally translate it, giving parenthetically such 
explanation as is necessary. 

arrf ; 

q-^T 

(R. V. 1. 164.12). 

“ They say e, some are of opin- 

ion ), that the Father ( f^TcTt ) that has twelve 
forms ( ; viz. the Sun, or the Year- 

God, or the Wheel of twelve months or 
Six-Seasons ) is ( also ) Five footed or of 
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Five-Seasons (tpg-qft?’), and full of watery 
vapours ( ), when in the farther half 
( ST^ ) of the heaven ( ). Others again 
(3T^^ srs%) maintain (siTf: ), (that) He is far- 
seeing ( ^pg'^ot) ; because, he sees even beyond 
ten months, (and has therefore the full view of all 
the twelve months of the year), and is placed on 
the Six-Seasons or the six-spoked ( ) and the 
seven* (coloured-llay ) wheel ( ), in the 

nearer half ( 3‘q^) of the heaven. 

The Reader will have thus perceived, that 
the verse quoted above unmistakably makes 
mention of the six-season — or the twelve-month- 
Calendar obtaining in one portion of the globe 

( \ ), as also of the 

Five-Season — or the ten-month-Oalendar obtain- 
ing in the other ( ). 

Here, therefore, a question of great moment 
suggests itself, “ Which of the two Calendars was 
the God-created, natural, original, or the older, 
and which was the Man-created, artificial, subse- 
quent, or the recenf'? In the circumstances, it 
seems necessary to see whether any evidence can 

1 This evidently Bcems to have reterence to the seven 
jmsmaitG colours^ into which a ray of light is decomposed, in 
paasing through a prism. These are red, yellow^ Hue, orange^ 
green^ indigo^ and violet Obviously, tliis bespeaks a deep peep 
into the domain of Scicirce, even during the Rig-Vedio and 
P e-Big-Vedic times of great antiquity, (Ftde R.V-1. 146.1.) 

The Atharva Veda also speaks of the seven bright rays 
of the Sun VII, 107,1. 
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be found in respect of the matter, that will 
yield the required result. 

I have already pointed out before (a7iie pp 
432,433), that the expression “ 

(R. V, I. 164. 15) is pregnant with 
meaning. For, it gives us to understand that, 
Sim Sedons (^rfoy^UTT : ) only were “ the God- 
created onei^ (%^5rr fT%), or sprung from God. 
This, therefore, means that they were original or 
natural^ and not artificially devised or framed^ 
to se7've the exigency of the time, as for instance, 
the compounding of the two seasons Hemanta 
( ) and Shishira ( ) together, to 

make one joint season of four months, as stated 
in the Aitareya BrS-hraa/za and the Taittiriya 
Samhit&, or of Varsha (^T^) and Sharad (?[r<i;) 
as indicated in the Shata-Patha-BrS.hmana 
{vide antepp 446,447). 

Turning to the other Vedic testimony, we 
find that when the question was raised, in due 
consideration of all the pros and cons, as to the 
real number of seasons, or of the original months 
(of sun-shine), and the matter was discussed 
after the query — How ma^iy suns are there ” — 
( ^kHT 3n^f?TT ^1% ), it had evoked a reply to 
the effect that ^'the months are twelve^ and that 
“ these represent the 'twelve suns of the year ” 
(^^JTRrr: 1 qo 

tt. For, they had sprung from the 

twelve drops generated by Prajlpati and placed 
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in different regions ( gr i 

3ro \. <:). From this, therefore, it becomes 
at once obvious, that the original number of 
months created by PrajApati was twelve^ that 
these evidently formed six seasons of two months 
each, and that the original number of months was 
certainly not ten, or made up of Jive seasons, but 
twelve. For, the text of the Shata-Patha-Brah- 
ma;ja unequivocally says that, ‘‘He (Prajdpati) 
had become pregnant with iicelve drops ; and 
these had given birth to the twelve Adityas (or the 
suns), which were placed in the quarters (of the 
space)” vide also supra p 447. Foot-Xote 3. 

Thus, the fact of the Creator or Prajdpati 
having first created twelve months, proves that 
the Six- Season-year or the twelve-month- Calen~ 
rfarwas the original and the older, and that the one 
oijive seasons or of ten months was the later and 
the recent, having been sicbsequently adopted for 
the Arctic exigency and the convenience of our 
Arctic Colonists. 

For further corroboration, however, we shall 
proceed to another proof, and endeavour to cite 
evidence from the Sattras, which might be des- 
cribed as “the annual Sacrificial Sessions.” Of 
these, the most important are the (1) srrf^c^r- 
(2) 3ir'»T^:^rjra-?r% (3) &c. 

These are of very ancient date, and do not seem 
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to differ materially from each other, having 
been but modifications or varieties of a common 
model or type. Now, the holding of the Sacri- 
ficial Session, called the Cows' Walk'^ or 
®TerrJT^T^fl[, also includes the Satlra known as the 
^^Wcdk of the Adityas" or aTrf^2?T^^T2r«fH^*' 
Because, the cows are the Adityas or the Gods of 
the months, as the Aitareya Brdhma?za says : 
’nT#i^r3Tr?^iTr3Tff^cqTfrrff5r (a-‘ivs). 

We shall, therefore, give here the requisite 
details, with extracts from the Aitareya Brdh- 
mazza, in view of enabling the Reader to see 
which was the original and the older Calendar, 
whether the one of sue seasons and twelve months, 
or that of five seasoiis and ten months. 

»Tr^r% ^jPTT^i ^errerc^r^r- 

iTr% i^yJTr^^rsrT^rPcr i 

^rJTT^TT^^nTErnTW <rT^ 

s«r 'JTr: ^^c^f^c5T- 

crrgTffST^^rr srr^r^ferer 

^ffror 'gr^f 

{\o pTfo V.«jv» ). 

I give hereinbelow the translation of the 
same, as rendered into English by Dr. Haug: — 
“ The Cows being d jsirous of obtaining hoofs 
and horns, held (once) a sacrificial session. In 
the tenth month (of their sacrifice) they obtain- 
ed hoofs and horns. They said, ‘ we have 
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obtained fulfilment of that wish for -which we 
underwent the initiation into the sacrificial 
rites. Let us rise ( the sacrifice being finish- 
ed).’ When they arose they had horns. 
They, however, thought, ‘ let us finish the year,’ 
and recommenced the session. On account of 
their distrust, their horns went off, and they 
consequently became hornless ( tilpard ). They 
( continuing their sacrificial session ) produced 
vigour (t^rja). Thence after ( having been sacri- 
ficing for twelve months and) having secured all 
the seasons, they rose ( again ) at the end. For, 
they had produced the vigour ( to reproduce 
horns, hoofs &c., when decaying). Thus, the 
cows made themselves beloved by all ( the whole 
world ), and are beautified ( decorated ), by all”. 
(Vide Ait. Br. Translated by Dr. Haug. p 287. 
Vol. n. Edition 1863.) 

The above text as also the translation speak 
for themselves, and show withal^ that at one 
time, in the by-gone age, the calendar of Siv 
Seasons or twelve months had obtained side by 
side with the one of Five Seasans or ten months. 
And the only question that now remains for 
solution is, “ Whkh of the aforesaid two calen- 
dars was the older'' ? The expression in the text 
emanating from the Cows, to the effect ( ?=r?rnT- 
“ Let m finish the year"),\s 
certainly pregnant with deep meaning. Nay, 
the additional fact that the Cows had actually sat 
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(^fzri^cr), subsequent to their avowed intention, 
and even recommenced the session, not only pre- 
supposes the hiowledge of, and aequaitance loithi 
the full year of twelve months, but shows, more- 
over, that they were, for a considerable period 
accustomed to this twelve-month year only, before 
they had come in contact with the Arctic 
Tlegion that enjoyed but Five Seasons or ten 
months' Sun-shine of the year. 

For, it is obvious, that the Cows, that had 
sat and recommenced the session without rising, 
had done so on the distinct tmdersianding, 
and from their own personal and previous ex- 
perience, that the period of ten months ( ^fT 
Trrr% ), during which the desire of some Cows 
( that had probably never seen before, the older 
order of things, as they were not in the Land 
enjoying Six Seasons ), was fulfilled and hoofs 
and horns were obtained even within ten months 
( 1 ), was too short 

for, and not at all sufficient to make up, the usual 
or the real and full year (of twelve months). 
This reminiscence, therefore, of twelve months 
or of Six Seasons, appears evidently to be the 
most ancient relic of the hoary Calendar of the 
Tertiary Period, that had already obtained in 
the Land of the Seven Rivers, even before our 
Riff-Vedic Fore-fathers had colonised the Arctic 
Regions 5 where^ however, after colonial settle- 
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merits were made and established on a firm 
footing, our ritual exigency there, bad compelled 
our Vedic Ancestors to effect requisite changes 
in the older Calendar of Six Seasons or twelve 
months, and adajjt it to one of Five Seasons or 
ten months, in conformity with the requirements 
of, and the state of things in, our Arctic colonies. 

Now, the aforesaid sacrificial session, known 
as the Gavdm-ayanam ( JT^rriT^TJT*^ ) or the 
Cows' Walk, and mentioned in the Aitareya 
BrShmana, is, however, not a solitary example, 
or the only instance of its kind. For, going 
back even to the Taittiriya Samhita, which has 
been supposed to be the oldest and the most 
authoritative work on sacrificial ceremonies, we 
find the SamhitS, describing m like manner 
“ the Cows’ walk”, though with some variations, 
wliich we shall presently notice, and stating 
further, that the Gavdm-ayanam can be com- 
pleted in either ten or twelve months, as the 
sacrifice!’ desires. For facility of reference, I 
give here-in-below the text with its English 
translation, as the same will be useful for re- 
quisite comparison. 

^ jfr 

srpiciT ^ I f^q'iorT arrer^r^T 

err 'J^f^^r^rc^^r?! ^rr^f fTTsrr^^ 

eTT! I ^IT^r ^rSTF^ 

=Er 5T eTT I ( lio vj. 

^ ^ ). 
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“ The cows held this sacrificial session, de- 
siring that * being hornless let horns grow unto 
us.’ Their session lasted (for) ten months. 
Then, when the horns grew (up), they rose say- 
ing, *We have gained.’ But, those whose 
(horns) were not grown, they rose after com- 
pleting the year, saying, ‘ We have gained.’ 
Those that had their horns grown, and those 
that .had not, both rose saying, ‘ We have 
gained ’ 

Later on, we find the Taittiriya SamhitS. 
once more taking up the same question, and 
intimating withal, that the object in performing 
the sacrificial session is gained, whether the cows 
rose (from the sacrifice) in the tenth month or iri 
the twelfth. As the original is important, I sub- 
join the text along with its English translation} 
for easy reference. 

Hrargc^T nr HTHcft- 

cTT^ s[r^trHn% srrH^?H«ng:«rr 

Hr^sT^^ Hr Hr OT HTH nr stt- 

?[r^ niH ^ 

H?H5r qin^^^TTHH 
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“The cows held this sacrificial session, being 
hornless (and) desiring to obtain horns. Their 
session lasted (for) ten months ; then when the 
horns grew (up) they said, ‘we have gained, 
let us rise, we have obtained the desire for which 
we sat (commenced the session).’ Half, or as 
many of them as said, ‘we shall certainly sit for 
the two tweltth (two last) months and rise 
after completing the year, (some) of them had 
horns in the twelfth month by trust, (while) by 
distrust those that (are seen) hornless (remained 
so). Both, that is, those who got horns, and 
those who obtained vigour (urjam\ thus attain- 
ed their object. One, who knows this, prospers 
whether rising (from the sacrifice) in the tenth 
month or in the twelfth. They, indeed, go by 
the path (padena); he going by the path indeed 
attains (the end). This is that successful aya- 
nam (session). Therefore, it is go-sani (benefi- 
cial to the cows).” 

Thus, it will obviously be perceived, that 
the complete year was ever supposed to consist of 
twelve months,^ while the one of ten months was 

* («) i (^« v. jv») 

(^s \s. H. S.3,S). 

(c) a i wmsT ( 

It may also be noticed here, that the word samvaisarani 
seems to have been uecd only for the tivelvc^month 

39 
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always considered to be incomplete and even 
defeciwe. And the tradition of twelve months 
ordy completing the year, and not ien^ is also 
found in the T^ndya Brahmana, as it has stated 
that (though some of) the cows had horns in the 
terdh month, many others declared, after ten 
months were over^ that they ‘would sit for the 


year ; and the Aitareya Brahmanu empbalically Bays, and re- 
iteratee, that “d/tc year contiisU of iwchc months 

1* 1 ; 3. 3% ), or four fort^ 

nights'" (^gi ^? rr ^ r 3Ttfj(Trw?r qv 

^0 v.9^ ), or "six scaso7is" JTT^rr; 

V3 ; and that the year of twelve mo?tt1is *zs iJic 

Prajupati^^ srsrrqf^s i 

?tro3- 3^); obviously intimating thereby, that the iwelvc-monih 
year is that o£ Priijapati, or in other words Gud^created and 
natural^ while the one of ten months was but Man-orealed^ 
and therefore ariiHcialy or purposely made to serve the exigen- 
cy of the occasion. Now, ns to coins (^rnrOi I^have already 
stated (ante jjii? 107,109) what the word means. I, therefore, 
take this opportunity to quote Professor Max-Mliller for the 
sake of giving his views. For, Ba 3 'B he, ^‘There were thus 
three kinds of cows, the real cows, the cows in the dark 
cloud (rain-milk), and the cows stepping forth from the 
dark stable of the night (the rays of the morning). These 
three are not always easy to distinguish in the Veda; nay, 
while we naturally try to distinguish between them, the 
Poets themselves seem to delight iu mixing them up. In the 
Passage quoted above (I. 32. 11), we saw how the captive 
Waters wore compared to cows that had been stolon h^' Toni 
(7uruddhah dpah Panmdiva ydoali), but what is once coznpar* 
ed in the Veda is soon indentified. As to the Dawn, she is 
not only compared to a cow, she is called the cow straight 
out. Thus, when we read, B, V. I. 92. 1, ^These dawns have 
made a light, on the eastern half of the sky, they brighten 
their splendour, the bright cows approach, the mothers’, the 
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remaining two months (which would be neces- 
sary) to make up the eomplete year of twelve 
months^ t *rr^ ^ 1 

^prnnrsrmfcr ( 

^ 1 (ato 

mo a. \. ^). 

Thus, with the foregoing facts before the 
Reader, he will have easily perceived that the 
authors of the Samhitii. and the BrShmaHas were 
certainly aware, even when those works were 
composed, that at one time, the six season- Calen‘ 
dar or the fwelve-month-year was prevalent, side 
by 5 ,ide with the one of Jive seasons or ten months-, 
and yet, the Aitareya Br^hmaTia had stuck to its 
declaration, that the genuine, primitive, and 
complete year consisted of six seasons or twelve 
months, and that the one of jive seasons or ten 

covrSi gAvaht cau only be the dawns tbemselves, the plural of 
dawn being constantly in tlie Veda used where we should use 
the singular,’' (PonirlbiUiom io the Science of Mythology. 
Vol. 11.^)761). 

The same appears elsewhere in the Rig-* Veda, e. g. F. 62, 
3 : 1. 93. 4 ; TI. 19, 3 ; 24. 3 ; If. 28. 2 ; II. 34.1 ; IV. 62. 2; 
V. 14. 4 : &c. 

Speaking o£ the mythologies of other nations, Prof. Mas- 
Mhller continues, '‘But what is important and settles the 
point is the fact that these cows or oxen of the dawn, 
or of the rising sun, occur in other mythologies 
also, and are there olearly meant for days. They are num* 
bered as 12 x 30, that is, the thirty days of the twelve lunar 

months.” {Coiiirlhutione io (he ectenct of Mythology. Vol. 

II.1>761). 



■months was bat adopted^ -incomplete^ and defective^ 
as the group of six seasons could not be reduced 
to that of five, nor any two seasons amalgamated. 
Since, they say, “No Ritu (season) lives in the 
house of another Rltu,” (i. e. no two seasons could 
be amalgamated into one). I 

gro % % {vide ante pp 446 ® 4^1, 454, 
458). 

Now, this pronouncement in the Aitareya 
BrA-hmana to the effect, that the year was made 
up of six seasons or twelve /7<s, appears to have 
been made, not because its author was either 
whimsical or arbitrary^ nor was it for the sake 
of his fancy ^ nor, for the matter of tl\at, was it 
to gratify the whims of others; but, because he 
was soley guided by the most honoured usages 
and the most ancient traditions, thit had crept 
not only in the Shata-Patha BrS,hman,i, but 
in the very body of the Rig-veda, which has 
been declared by even eminent Cicci dental ' 
scholars to be the oldest document in the world. 
{vide ante pp. 331, 372, 41 9\ Besides, while on 
the one hand the Shata-Patha Br^hma?za spoke 
of the twelve suns of the twelve months as 
having been created by Praj&paii, and as such 
signified the twelve-month-year as the oldest in 
use ; on the other hand, even the Rig-veda 
described the six seasons as God-created (t^srrOi 
and as such indicated that the six season-year 
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or the twelve-mo)vth‘year was the original and the 
most ancient. This, therefore, indirectly sug- 
gests that the ten^month calendar was suusequent 
and the later.) having been adopted for the 
Arctic exigency, after our Tertiary colonists 
had left their cradle land of the Seven Rivers 
and colonised the vast Arctic Regions, {p 45). 

Thus, the Reader will have at once perceiv- 
ed that, all the available evidence thought to be 
the most important and as such considered 
worth examining, has been duly cited, referred 
to, and scrutinized, whether, among other things 
shown before {pp. 440, 441), it be with re- 
gard to the God-created-Land of AryS,varta 
1 R V. Ill 33. 4; ' 

Code of Manu ii. IZj supra pp. 22,77, 78 @ 
92), or to the place of the Origin of the Aryan 
Gods (ante Chapter xii); whether it be with 
regard to the direction of our march and the line 
of our Observation from the East (of the Saras- 
vata) to the W est, or to the spread of our colonies 
and civilization from Arydvarta to the dimes 
beyond the Land of the Seven Rivers {supra pp. 
68, 69, 70, 71, 185, 190 @ 196); whether it be 
with regard to the Land of equal days and 
nights, or to regions that primarily enjoyed six 
Seasons that were original and natural, having 
been created by God ( TT^snRTT 'fSpSTT fl% i 
R.A'^.I. 164. 1 5) } whether it be with regard to 
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the surprisingly long day and the tediously dread- 
ful long night vihosc end. could not be seen {pp. 
381 @ 391), or to the ever memorable Northern 
Mountain that was the last ]ilace of refuge to 
Manu, the Leader of our Arctic Colonies, during 
the floods, at the advent of the Great Ice Age 
(ante pp. 28 @ 33). And all this exhibits but 
several Mile-stones, and affords, I humbly be- 
lieve, sure and certain Guiding Clues to the 
Aryan Cradle in the Land of the Seven Rivers. 



Chapter XYI. 


Consideration of the Antiquity 

OK 

Tboiirrhtst whicb find (heir cxprcs= 
Qion in the Rig-Vedo* 


la the present Chapter, I propose to devote 
a few pages to the consideration ol' the antiepnty 
of thoughts which seem manijesi, and find their 
expression in the hymns of the Rig- Veda, with 
a view that it will, in aU likelihood, enable us to 
determine, with positive approacli to certainty, 
the probable period during which our Primitive 
Aiuiestors had, in all likelihood, lived and labour- 
edi observed and worked^ nay, had spontaneous- 
ly given expression to a variety of original thoughts 
and sundry genuine feelings, U)hen they could no 
more help expressing, in distinct words, what 
they had actually seen and thought, or were able 
to know and to discern. 

For instance, in some passages of the Rig- 
Veda, we find our hoary Ancestors giving vent 
to feelings of wonder and astonishment, nay even 
of amazement and surprise 1 

in. 55), at the sight of the phenomena which, 
it seems, they had never seen before, while they 
were yet in their Cradle Land of Arydvarta or 
of the Renowned Seven Rivers, {Vide aniQ ppi. 
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442-444). We also see them describing and en- 
joying the long Dawns and the long days, as also 
exhihiting their fear of the tediously lengthened 
dreadful nights, that continuously lasted for weeks, 
nay, /(??’ months, without a break. {Vide ante pp. 
383, 384, 385, 38G). 

The sight of such phenomena, therefore, as 
also their precise descriptions, founded as they 
were on the observation of facts by our Primitive 
Ancestors, will certainly convince any one, that 
these, ill plain words, and beyond any manner 
of doubt, constitute but the sure characteristics 
of the Arctic Regions, ivhether Polar or Circum- 
Polar ( vide ante pp. 387 @ 391), — character- 
istics as could not have been found then, nor can 
they be seen now, any where else at all, on the 
surface of the globe, especially as the Poles of 
the Plarth are the same to-day as they were mil- 
lions of years before. In the circumstances, the 
observations made by our Rig-Yedic ancestors 
become unerring Guides, while scrutinizing the 
Rig-Yedic hymns or the most important evi- 
dence derived therefrom, and ascertaining the 
probable period of the aforesaid observations. 

Thus, the inference is obvious ; and a 
posteriori, we are, as a matter of fact, irresistibly 
driven to accept the very legitimate conclusion, 
that there was a time, when our Rig-Yedic Fore- 
fathers and their ancient Sires had actually 
sojourned, in the Arctic Regions. Naturally en- 
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ongb, therefoi'e, they had then constant opportu- 
nities o£ seeing /ace to face the Ai’ctic phenomena, 
which, they, as very shreiocl, ar.ufe, and accurate 
observers^ had most asslduoushj studied and even 
noted with marvellous precision, as will be seen 
from the description given in Chapter XIV oE 
this work (ante pp, 381 391, 444, 445). 

I may, here, by the bye, observe that, while 
on the one hand, many passages in the Rig- Veda 
describe the Arctic features, as if our Rig-Vedic 
Poets and their ancestors had personally witness- 
ed them, 01 ’ that these were actually passiny 
before their eyes, ( as for instance, in the R. V. 
(a) I. 113-10 ; (6) X. 138-3 ; (<•) X. 127-6 ; 
ante jip 383-385),* on the other hand, there also 
appear several verses in that very ancient docu- 
ment, which leave no doubt whatever, in respect 
of the fact, that to many a succeeding, progeny 
of even the Vedic antiquity, our Arctic colonies, 
as also the Polar or Circum-Polar phenomena, 
and other innumerable important events, had 
become things of the past, and consequently 
known only by traditions, which therefore had 
to be faithfully preserved as a sacred trust, and 
were, as such, scrupulously handed down from 
father to son, nay, from generation to generation, 
without fail. 

Now, as an instance of the kind, where 
events of the by-gone age were not actually seen 
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by our nncestors, iDut were trarVilionalhj preserved^ 
having come down from father to son and from 
generation to generation, I may, with advantage, 
quote here a passage from the Rig- Veda, as it 
distinctly states that, “ the Goddess Ushas had 
dawned conflnuoiisly ( or perpetually = 
in former times ( 5 ^: 1 ). 

1 (^o%o 

Besides, in the Taittiriya SamhitA again, 
we find it c.rplaininy the very imjmrtant fact, 
that was then received by traditions which were 
scrupulously preserved and handed down, as 
seems from tlic following : — “ChitrA,vasu is (that 
is to say, means) the night. In olden times 
( 5 ^r), the Brahmans (or priests) were afraid that 
it (the night) would not dawn.” 

^ 5?:r 

3T%:| {%o ). 

The evidence, therefore, of our ancient 
Sires having sojourned in, and colonized, or at 
any rate lived in, the Arctic Regions, will afford 
not only a direct clue to the probable period of 
our stay in the Arctic, nay to the Era of oui* 
emigrations from Arydvarta to the North and 
the West, but will also enable us to speculate, 
with a great deal of certainty, 011 the antiquity 
of our primtive thoughts that find their expression 
in the oldest document- the Rig-Veda, as these 
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ham made manifest the delight and iconder o£ our 
Primiive Aneestors at the sight of long Van ns, 
their astonishment at the phenomena of long 
Days, and their extreme fear of the t apposed 
endless darkness, or at any rate, the tediously 
lengthened Nights^ which are but the sure indica- 
tions of the Arctic regions. We shall, accordingly, 
avail ourselves of the opportunity thus offered 
to us, to place before the Header the requisite 
details in respect of the matter, to enable him to 
form an opinion concerning the Era of the afore- 
said observation of the Arctic phenomena. 

Here, however, the Reader will doubtless 
question the veracity of my statement, in respect 
of the colonies of our ancient ancestors in the 
Arctic Regions, and their sojourn therein. For, 
as a matter of fact, we at present see these 
regions covered with thick sheets of Ice, and it 
is but natural to suppose that they were so, even 
before ; nay, as such, unfit not only for human 
habitation, but also for the sustenance of life, and 
the growth of any kind of flora ov fauna what- 
ever. We shall, therefore, endeavour to clear 
the ground, and see if Geology will come to our 
aid, and give us the required help to get over the 
difficulty, by at once cutting the knot. 

We have already shown from geological 
evidence, as the Reader perhaps well remembers, 
that life in the Arctic regions was very old, nay, 
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us old as the Silurian Ejwnh. {ride Dana’s Manu- 
al of Geology, p 206, Ed. 186dj Lapwortli’s Text 
Book of Geology. Ed. 1899. p 228 ; ante pp ] 3, 
14, 15). ]\Ioi'eover, geologists have also proved 
the fact that the Arctic tracts had not only mild 
temperature but had also enjoyed very genial 
('limate, during the early geological eras. As 
such, therefore, tlie flora and fauna had not only 
existed in the Arctic, during these periods, but 
hufl ^[fldurished in tropical profusion. ' ( Vide 

Dana’s Manual of Geology, pp 224, 225 ; ante 
p iO. 

All tliis, therefore, means and obviousl}^ 
establislies the fact that, the Arctic regions, dur- 
ing the earl}' geological periods, were not only 
of an hospitable chaiacter^ but were even jit for 
the habitation of man and beast^ as also of other 
fauna not to say ol’ flora, as well. Thus, the 
first question having been solved, the next ques- 
tion, would naturally be, that if the .:\Tctic regi- 
ons were habitable before, which Avere those 
times, and Avhat had brought about the change ? 
The query, evidently, is certainly relevant. We 
shall accordingly, proceed at once to answer the 
same, as briefly as possible. 

All Geologists appear to be unanimous in 
holding, that the Arctic Circle was habitable on 
account of its temperate and genial climate, 
during the (1) Palasozoic, (2) Mesozoic, and (^3) 
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Cainozoic or Tertiary Epoclis. Now, Man appear- 
ed in the Tertiary Era (ante pp 11 @ 31, 156, 
157 Foot-Notes), and the then genial Arctic was 
capable of sustaining human life^ not to say other 
fauna and even fiora^ till the close of the Tertiary 
E7’a,when, the Great Ice Age having made its ap- 
pearance all of a sudden, the northern parts of 
our Planet became covered with thick sheets of 
Ice and Snow, and the old order of things was 
changed all at once. In fact, it altogether disap- 
peared, as the northern lands were buried beneath 
the Continental Ice-cap, and the glacial condi- 
tions had thereby actually prevailed. 

By the bye, I may here parenthetically state 
that the causes of the Glacial Age or the Pleisto- 
cene Period have not yet been ascertained, and 
many theories, therefore, seem to have been 
promulgated. For, some suppose that. Geogra- 
phical Causes such as (a' depression and {b) 
elevation of lands, as also (c) ehaivje in the position 
of the poles of the Earth, had brought about the 
Ice Age ; maintaining at the same time that 
while (a) and (b) had caused a somewhat differ- 
ent distribution of the land and the sea areas, (c) 
had effected quite an abnormal distribution of the 
currents of the ocean. On the other band, how- 
ever, Savants like Dr. Croll have expressed their 
opinion to the effect that, astronomical causes 
such as the elongation of the Earth’s axis, &c, — 
which, by the bye, are the very foundation of Dr . 
Croll’s theory, — were at the root of the Glacial 
conditions and the advent of the Pleistocene Era 

Be that as it may, the most important and 
extremely instructive fact with which we are 

4o 
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here mainly concerned, remains undisputed alto- 
gether. It is obviously this : that the Arctic 
Regions were habitable not only in the Paloco- 
zoic and Mesozoic Epochs, but also during the 
Tertiary Era or the period of the Advent of Man- 
the Crowning piece of creation. As such, there- 
fore, it seems that our ancestors of the Eig- Vedic 
and pre-Rig-Vedic times had lived therefor a con- 
siderable time, during the period; that then, having 
been surprised to see the new and in fact unwonted 
phenomena of continuously charming Dawns of 
the place, as also long Days, and tediously 
lengthened dreadful Nights, tJwy had naturally 
given vent to innumerable original expressions^ 
genuine feelings, and spontaneous thoughts, wliich, 
therefore, find due place in the Rig' Veda itself 
(vide ante pp 441 @ 445); that the Tertiary Era 
having been followed by the Great Ice Age or 
the Pleistocene Epoch, the Arctic Regions, 
owing to the severity of the climate, had sub- 
sequently become unfit for human habitation, nay 
unsuitable even for the sustenance of life 
(ante/jp 28, 398, 399, 405); and that, last but 
not least, these once delightful regions having 
been converted into thick sheets of Ice and 
Snow in no time, our hoary Ancestors were 
compelled to abandon them all at once, and return 
home to Arydvarta, by way of the Northern 
Mountain to save themselves from 

the impending danger, (vide ante pp. 28, 224). 

Thus, the conclusion becomes legitimate 
and irresistible, that our Primitive Ancestors had 
seen the Great Ice Age; that, as such, they were 
of the Tertiary Epoch ; and that a forlion the 
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thoughts which, while in the Arctic, thev had 
given vent to, and which find their expression in 
the Rig- Veda (ante pp 381 @ 386), are also as 
old as the Tertiary period^ whatever the number 
of decades of miVcnnmms that might be supposed 
to have elapsed between that Epoch, or the 
Advent of the great Ice Age and the commence- 
ment of the Quaternary Era'. 

Now, even according to the most moderate 
American view, which fixes from 8,000 to 
10,000 years as the time that has elapsed .since 
the dose of the (Ireat Ice Age, or say the com- 
mencement of the ( luatornary Era, it will have 
to be admitted at once, that our Primitive 
Ancestors that preceded and had seen the Great 
Ice Age, nay, that were living even in the Tertiary 
Era, as shown before (ante pp 469, 470), were 
certainly /«?• more ancient than 10,000 years. 
Especially for tlie reason, that even in the 
T&rtiary Era which preceded the Great Ice 
Age, and to which their primitive thoughts I'elate, 
their workings of the mind and mode of life, 
their attainments and culture, their various pro- 


1 rVJtf ante Foot-note 1, ^rliere I have 

given the views o£ eminent Geologists in respect of tlii° 
matter. And I inoy here further observe that, Bakewel^ 
arrived at the conclusion in 1829 that about 10 OGO years 
had elapsed since the end of the last Glacial Epoch; while 
Gilbert, Upham, and other Geologists of the United States 
Geological Survey, appear to be inclined to adopt this view, 
obviously leaving out of consideration the period during 
which the Glacial Era lasted. See the Student’s Lyell. Edited 
by Judd. 1S9G. p592. 
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fessions’ and knowledge of the several branches 
of Sciences/ as also their highest philosophy/ all 

1 The advanced state of civiltzation of the Rig-Vedic 

period can very well be judged from the fact -that diverse 
professiom, manifold occupaUo7is, and mcmerous employments 
of different kinds, auch as that of physicians, artisans, smiths, 
carpenters, &c, nay, of sacrificers and poets, were in full 
swing during the Rig-Vedic period ; and the following Rik- 
hymn will amply prove the same ^fr f^rf^ 

W fJrqr^^^TT n 3 II 

u ^ n gpiret? f^cni^er- 

sTr^roTr ^rsrr i m cT^^t n ? n ( 

% 33^). a 

(a) “ We all have various thoughts and plans, and 
d* verse are the occupations of men. The Brahmana seeks the 
sacrlficers, carpenter wood, the physciau the sick.’’ (2) 
‘‘The artisans (with seasoned materials) seek the rich.” (3) 
I am a Poet. My father is a physician. My mother is 
engaged in house-hold afEairs, auch as grinding corn”, 
&c. &c. 

2 In like manner, Fine Arts, auch as smging^ nay, know- 
ledge of the sctfcw wyfts, &c (R V. I-1G4.3; X, 71.3), of 
curing diaeoses by wUhpoxvcr and Umclt (X. 60.12 ; X, 137.7), 
or by hypnotism and mesmerism, otherwise called animal 
magnetism^ (known in Europe only very late in the day, viz. 
1778), of astronomy and of several solar systems (I 164.1-20, 
48 ; IX. 114.3), of the properties of water, of herbs, and 
of mailer^ such as the seven colours of a ray, &c, ( I, 23.20, 
21, 22 ; X. 137 6 ; X. 97. 11, 12, 18 ; 1. 148.1 ), appear to 
have been duly cultivated even then. 

3 Vhle Max-Mfiller^s History of Ancient Sanskrit Lite- 
rature. pj) 558-568. Edition 1859, where he says, “ We 
have accustomed ourselves to regard a belief in the unity of 
God as one of the last stages to which the Greek mind ascend- 
ed from the depths of a polytheistic faith. The one un- 
known God was the final result which the pupils of Plato 
{^nd Aristotle had arrived at, when they came to listen to the 
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betray a very high standard o£ civilization that 
would naturally require immense time, lo go 
through sundry stages of evolution, develop- 
ment, and advancement. 

With these facts before us, with our genuine 
traditions prestrved iniart^ nay, scrupulously 
handed down from generation to generation^ and 
with the oldest record-^tha liig-Veda — becoming 
scientifically plain, or even well* explained from 
the point of view of geology, it appears but 
indispensably necessary, now to see, what Oriental 
and Occidental researchers have said, in respect 
of the antiquity of the aforesaid priceless treasure, 
as also of the Seers or Authors of the original 
expressions found therein . 


strange teaebing of St. Paul at Athens. But, how can we tc!l 
that the course of thought was the same in India? By whnl 
right, do wc murk ail hymns ns niodorn in which tiic idea of 
one God breaks tlirougti the clouds of ii polytheistic pliraseo* 

logy ?” ( p 358) “ The changes were not the result of 

a gradual and regular progress, but of individual impulses 
and peculiar influences, I do not think, therefore, that tlio 
mere occurrence of monotheistic ideas, and of ether largo 
philosophical conceptions, is suflicient to stamp any class of 
hymns as of modern date." (p550). 

" It esnnot bo right to class every poem and every verso 
in which mystic or metaphyiscnl speculations occur as modern, 
simply because they resemble the language of the XJpanishads. 
The literature of the Upanishads proves, bettor than any 
thing else, that the elements of their philosophical poetry 
came from a more distant fountain.'’ (p 566 ). 
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Mr. Tilak saj's that the “ direct passages 
from the Vedas and the Avesta/’ prove “ unmist- 
akably that the poets ol' the Rig-A^eda were 
acquainted with the climatic conditions witness- 
ible only in the Arctic regions” (p <11 5) ; “that 
the antiquity of man goes back to the Tertiary 
Era” ( ;? 418 ) ; “that while the Taittiriya 
Samhita and the Br{ihma7n\s bemn the Naksha- 
tras with the Krittikas or the Pleiades, showing 
that the vernal equinox then coincided with the 
aforesaid asterism ( 2,500 B. C. ), the A^edic 
literature contains traces of Alriga or Orion 
being once the first of the N^akshatras, and the 
hymns of the Big-A^cda, or at least many of 
them, which are undoubtedly older than the 
Taittiriya Samhitil, contain references to this 
period, that is, about 4,500 B. C. approximately” 
( /) 420 ) ; “ that there are faint traces of the 
same equinox being once in the; constellation of 
Punarvasu, presided over by Aditi, Avhich Avas 
possible in about 6,000 B. 0.” ( p 420 ) ; “that 
at about 5,000 or 6,000 B. 0., the A^edic Aryas 
had settled on the plains of Central Asia” 

( p 420 ) j “ that ancient A^edic chronology and 
calendar furnish an indejjendeut corroboration 
of the moderate AueAv of the American geologists” 
( p 420 ) ; “ that the last Glacial Epoch closed 
and the post-Glacial period commenced at about 
8,000 B, C.” (/j 421 ) ,* that “ from this- to the 
Orion period, is an interval of about 3,000 
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years” ( p 42] ) ; that ” considering the fact that 
the Ivi’ita age is said to commcjice after a 
praJai/a or the flclnge, Mann and Vj'asa must be 
understood to have jireserved herein an old 
tmdition, that about 10,000 years before their 
time (supposing tliem to have lived at the be- 
ginning of the Kali age of 1,200), the new 
order of things commenced with the Krita age ; 
or in other words, the deluge which destroyed 
the old order of things occurred about 10,000 
years before their time” (/i427); that, he 
adds, “we are led to conclude that the beginning 
of the new order of things, or, to i)ut it more 
scientifically, the coir.:r.encement of the current 
post-Glacial Em was, according to this tradition 
not assigned to a period older than 10,000 years 
before the Christian era” (p. 427); that, he further 
observes, “we may safely adopt, for all prac- 

tical purposes, the view that the last Glacial 
epoch closed and the post-Glacial period com- 
menced at about 8,000, or at best about 10,000 
B. C.” ( p. 427 )’, that ‘‘ tlic Vodic Kisliis were 
themselves conscious of the fact that the 
subject-matter of the hymns sung by them was 
ancient or ante-diluvian in character, though the 
expressions used were their own productions.” 
(p. 458) ; that “while the expression was human 
the subjeci-maiter was believed to be ancient 
or superhuman (p 459) •, that “the ancestors (of 
the Vedic poets) here spoken of were the ante- 
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diluvian ancestors ( 72 a/i furve pitarah) who com- 
pleted their sacrifices in the Arctic year of 7 or 
10 months” (460) ; and that “in short, the an- 
cient hymns, poets, or deities, mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda must be referred to a by-gone age, ” 
“that is, traditionally handed down to the poet 
from remote ages,” “and not to post-glacial 
*imes. p. 461. {vide Mr. Tilak’s “Arctic Horae 
in the Vedas.” Edition 1903). 

Thus, it will be found that, Sir. Tilak re- 
conciles even the Vedic and the Puranic views in 
respect of the antiquity of the Rig-Vedic period, 
and admits tliat the last Glacial Epoch had closed 
and tlie subsequent or the Quaternary Era had 
commenced, at about 10,000 B. C. It is, there- 
fore, necessary at this stage, to point out to, and 
remind, the Reader, that our Primitive^ Ances- 
tors^' Vedic or Pre- Vedic, had not only seen and 
outlived the Glacial Epoch, otherwise known as 
the Great Ice Age, blit had even witnessed the 
latter pai't of the Tertiai'y Era, as they had then 
colonized extensive Arctic Regions, and sojourn- 
ed there for a considerable period, till the advent 
of the Great Ice Age had driven them back, and 
compelled them to retrace their steps to the 
sunny soil of the land of their origin, the re- 

1 Vide ante pp 51-52, where I have given an es 
tract frem the work of ProfeBsor MaxMiiller to the Reader- 
to form an adequate idea in respect of the expreBsion “Oar 
Primitive Ancestors,’' Vedic and Pre-Vodic. {The Author'). 
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nowned Land of the Seven Fivers of Xryavartfl. 
{vide ante pp, 28 @ 33, 75, 88 @ 92). 

Evidently, therefore, our P/v77wVi'u« Ancestors 
as also their genuine thoughts wliicli find original 
expression in the liig-Veda, were, even from 
the Vedic, Avestic, and Geological testimony, 
considerably older than 10,000 years. And 
perhaps, having had due regard lo this very im- 
portant fact, Mr. Tilak appears to have been 
persuaded to believe that our Primitive Ancestors 
were older still. For, he has naturally remarked 
that, “one was still tempted to ask whether we 
had in that limit, reached the ultima Thide of the 
Aryan antiquity.” (tnde “The Arctic Home in 
the Vedas.” Preface, p. ii). 

Besides, Mr Tilak has also observed that, 
“The oldest period in the Aryan civilization 
may, therefore, be called the Aditi or the pre-Orion 
period, and we may roughly assign 6000-4000 
B. G., as its limits. It was a period when the 
finished hymns do not seem to have been known. 

The Greeks and the P&rsis have retained no 

traditions of this period, while the Indian 

Aryas have preserved all the traditions with a 
super-religious fidelity and scrupulousness.” 
{vide “The Orion.” p, 206. Edition 1893). 

This will, probably, give to the Reader the 
view entertained by tiie Oriental scholar and 
original researcher, from the facts which the 
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Vedic, Avestic, and even the Geological evidence 
has disclosed. We shall, therefore, endeavour 
to see how far it has been accepted by the W^est, 
by turning our attention, a little while, to 
Occidental scholarship, for scrutinizing what it 
thinks about it. 

Professor Bloomfield, while noticing Mr. 
Tilak’s “ Orion,” during the address on the 
occasion of the Eighteenth Anniversary of John 
Hopkin's rniversit}^ declared in clear terras 
that, The language and literature of the Vedas 
is, by no means, so primitive as to place with it 
the real beginnings of Aryan life.” Moreover, 
he observed that, “ These in all probability and 
in all due moderation, reach back several thou- 
sands of years more,” and further added that, it 
was “ needless to point out that this curtain, 
which seems to shut off our vision at 4,500 
B. C., may prove in the end a veil of thin gauze.” 
Thus, it will bo obvious that even Professor 
Bloomfield has made an emphatic pronounce- 
ment of his views, in respect of the greats not 
to say hoary antiquity of the Rig- Veda, as it 
goes back several thousands cf years beyond 
4500 B. C., and seems apparently to have 
admitted the very great antiquity of the Rig- 
Veda^ as lie was inclined to observe that it also 
extended beyond the period of 4,500 B. C, 
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Last but not least, I would here place before 
the Header, the testimony also of a well-known 
historian of India, in respect of cur great anti- 
quity, — that extended even beyond that of the 
admittedly old Egyptian nation. For, says 
Thornton as follows i — “ Ere yet the Pyramids 
looked down upon the valley of the Nile, — 
when G-reece and Italy, those Cradles of 
modern civilization, housed only the tenants of 
the wilderness, India was the seat of wealth 
and grandeur”. ( Vide History of Lidia. By 
Thornton). 

But, notwiUistiiuding this our hoary 
antiquity^ preconceived notions and deep rooted 
prejudices of many scholars of note, have, by 
their utterances, and tendencies to modernize 
things of ancient hid, often become a practical 
bar to true research and to the real statement of 
facts, as we shall presently show, after giving in 
brief the requisite details thereof, for the con- 
viction of the Reader, and for enabling him to 
understand how these prepossessions had become 
instrumental in checking the progress of know- 
ledge, in engendering actual harm to the cause of 
truth, in spreading many erroneous or ground- 
less ideas, and in even stifling the work of 
intelligent research in this the most ancient land, 
as these scholars have naturally been considered 
to be the only men of lead and light> and as 
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such, supposed to he right even when they are in 
the wrong. Professor H. H. Wilson, therefore, 
has rightly observed that, “ Impatience to gene- 
ralise has availed itself greedily of whatever 
promised to afford materials for generalisation ; 
and the most erroneous views have been con- 
fidently advocated. Because, the guides to 
which their authors trusted were ignorant or 
insufficient”. {Vide Vishnu- Purdyza. Trans- 
lation. Preface.). 

Thus, bias and personal inclination, likings 
and foregone conclusions, appear obviously to 
have had a tendency to modernize every thing 
Hindu or Indo-Aryan, and bring our ancient 
literature to as late a date as possible. For 
instance, we find even such an erudite author 
and scholar of great renown as Professor Max- 
Miiller, writing as follows: — ...“ I should like 
to see a possibility, by which we could explain 
the addition, not of the Yalakhilya hymns only, 
but of other much more modern sounding 
hymns, at a later time than the period of the 
Prlitishflkhya” ( p XXXIX ). But, more than 
this, he further says, “ I say again, that I am 
not free from misgivings on the subject, and mv 
critical conscience would be far better satisfied, 
if we could ascribe the Pr^tish§.khya and aU it 
presupposes to a much later date”. ( p XL. 
Vide Rig- Veda Samhit^. Translated and Ex- 
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plained. By F. Max-Miiller. M. A. L. L. D. 
Vol. I. Edition 1869 ). 

It is, therefore, no wonder, if, with such 
biased mind. Professor Max-SBUler should bring 
down the Rig-Vedic hymns from the high pede- 
stal of antiquity, to about 1,.500 B. C., and say 
that, *' the Yedic hymns were composed between 
1,500 and 1,000' B. C.”, when, as a matter of 
fact, ihe greaf anfiquiiy of some of these at any 
rate, has been proved, beyond all manner of 
doubt, going even so far back as 6,000-10,000 
years B. C., by Vedic, Avestic, and even the 
scientific evidence of Geology, and accepted also 
by Eastern and Western scholars like Mr Tilak 
and Professor Bloomfield (ante, pn 475,416,477, 
478). 

In the circumstances, it seems but natural, 
that this general tendency to unscientifically and 
grounMesdy modernize things Hindu, even when 
they are really of great antiquity, should have 
provoked the indignation of even extremely 
sober and most considerate Oriental Scholars, who 
have been known to fame, and who, moreover, 
have themselves been antiquarians, having been 
engaged in research work. We, accordingly, 
find the late Mr. Justice Telang, a cool-headed 
and dispassionate scholar, observing as follows: — 
“ And no w, I trust, I may allow myself here 

1 Vide " What can India Teach na” ? Edition 1883, 
p. Ill- 
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one general remark, suggested not merely by 
Dr. Lorinsers essay, l)ut by various writings 
o£ the most celebrated Sanskrit scholars oi: 
Eui’ope. It appears to me that in these days, 
there has set in a powerful tendency in Europe, 
to set down individual works and classes of 
works of our ancient Sanskrit Literature to as 

late a date as possible” “ Nevertheless, there 

can be little doubt that the above deliverances 
of Prof. Max i\Ihller, put into words a feeling, 
entertained more or less vaguely, more or less 
consciously, by the vast majority of European 
scholars. Yet, I submit with . all respect, but 
with very great confidence, that they betray a 
frame of mind which is the reverse of scientific”. 
“ But, what right, it may be asked with all de- 
ference to the learned Professor, what right has 
he to express or to feel “ likings” and “ satisfac- 
tion,” regarding one explanation, more than 
another’’ ? ( p CX VIII ). 

And again, Mr. Telang adds, “ It appears to 
me, I confess, that it is this reserve of “ likings” 
and “satisfactions”, and “foregone conclusions”, 
lying in the back-ground of most of the logical 
artillery which European scholars have brought 
to bear upon the chronology of our ancient 
Literature, it is this that is temporarily doing 
damage to its antiquity. These foregone con- 
clusions easily throw these scholars into the frame 
of mind, in which, to borrow the terse vigour of 
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Chillingwovth's langnnge, ‘ they dmom what 
they desire, and believe their o\Yn dreams’. And 
it is against this frame of mind, and against tlie 
often “moist liglit” of European Sanskrit 
scholarship of which it is the source, that I feel 
bound to lodge my humble but very erapliatic 
protest on the present occasion”. /? CXIX. 

“ T cannot,” Mr. Telatig further observes, 
“ leave this topic without entering an emphatic 
protest against the perfect!}’ arbitrary method of 
fixing dates, in the history of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture”. “ Not only are hypothesis formed on 
the weakest possible collection of facts, but upon 
such hypothesis further superstructures of specu- 
lation are raised. And when that is done, the 
essential weakness of the base is often effectually 
kept out of view. By such methods, the whole 
of Sanskrit Literature, or nearly the whole of it, 
is being shown to be much more recent than it 
has hitherto been thought ” pj) XXX f, XXXII. 
(FiV/c “The Bhagavad Gitft”. Translated into 
English blank verse. By K. T. Telang. M. A. 
L. L. B. Advocate, High Court, Bombay. Edi- 
tion 1875). 

In like manner, another very great Oriental 
scholar, who is equally discreet and is not at all 
given to fanciful thinking, who is cautious and 
never loses temper, who is well known in the 
East and the West, nay, who is known through- 
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out the world, appears also to have declared his 
opinion and given vent to his feelings, conse- 
quent on the unscientific treatment of the subject 
of antiquity, and the adoption of a fallacious line 
of argument by the majority of European 
scholars. Dr. Bh(lndS,rkar, for, that is the name 
of the eminent Sanskrit scholar, on whom the 
honour of knight-hood has also been lately con- 
ferred, in his Article on “ The consideration of 
the date of Alah^ Bhdrata’" says, while examining 
some controversial points that, “ Col. Ellis does 
not consider them (the reasons) to be weighty, and 
in the view he has put forth, he but represents, in 
a somewhat exaggerated form, the tendency of 
most European scholars and antiquarians to 
modernize everything Hindu”. ( Vide Journal 
Royal Asiatic Society.” Bombay Branch. Vol. 
X. No. XXVIII. p S'2 ). 

Obviously, this sort of leaning towards 
pre-conceived notions, has naturally a very 
degenerating effect. Since, it creates an undesir- 
able tendency to make hasty generalizations. Nay, 
it also engenders the habit of accepting, with 
self-satisfaction and e\ren with approbation, con- 
clusions not warranted by facts ; takes away the 
mind out of its right track ; makes the reasoning 
faculty altogether imbecile bj^ flattering itself, 
even when it falls into flagrant errors ; corrodes 
it slowly yet' imperceptibly ; and causes it to 
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become incapable of discerning true from false 
or right from wrong^ owing to the dark clouds 
of prejudice that hover over it. Thus, we find 
persons known even as philosophers or historians, 
and distinguished also as acknowledged authors 
and standard writers, falling victims, unawares, 
to the deep rooted bias, and thereby making 
themselves extremely ludicrous in the eyes of 
others. 

We have already seen (ante pp 54 ® 64 ), 
how altogether one sided, nay, illogical, and ex- 
tremely fanciful, are the arguments employed 
by Isaac Taylor, owing to his great bias and his 
European prepossessions, to establish his theory 
of the Aryan Origin in Europe. I shall, there- 
fore, take this opportunity to cite a few more in- 
stances, in view of bringing home to the Reader 
the unwholesome effects of pre-conceived notions as 
also impervious blindness, that these cause in 
discerning things which are plain enough, 
even on the very face of them. And rather 
than state first my own views in respect of the 
biased vituperations of Dugald Stewart, for, 
that is the name of the philosopher who was 
pleased to brand the most genuine Sanskrit 
Literature aad Sanskrit Language, of admittedly 
hoary antiquity, as ^Hhe forgery of the Brdhmans'\ 
I think it desirable, for manifold reasons, to 
quote Professor Max MfiUer, the veteran scholar 
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as also a great Orientalist, and give . bis own 
weighty opinion as regards the worthless state- 
ment o£ the philosopher, made in utter ignor- 
ance of /acte, and at iJte saerijics even of truth.. 
For, says the Professor as follows: — “ Dugald 
Stewart, rather than admit a relationship between 
Hindus and Scots, would rather believe that the 
whole Sanskrit language and the whole of 
Sanskrit literature — mind^ a literature extending 
over three thousand years, and larger than the 
ancient literature of either Greece or Rome, — 
was a forgery of those wily priests, the Brah- 
mans”. ( What can India Teach us ? p 28. 
Edition 1883 ). 

In like manner. Mill, the historian of 
British India, also exhibits the same sort of deep- 
rooted prejudice in the matter of Hindu merits 
and their ancient civUization, displayed in their 
laborious works^ of ard and science^ ; although, 
these have been frankly acknowledged by all, 
and encomiums freely lavished thereon. Profes- 
sor Wilson, therefore, has rightly criticised in a 
Note the fact, and animadverted on it, with just 
indignation. For, says he, “ This laborious 
description of the architecture of the Hindus 

1 Lord Elphinetone, the Hietorian of India, has 
acknowledgod, without auy giudge, “the early excellence of 
the Br&hmaus in all these branches of learning’* : ( Vi^c 
His “ History of India"' 92 @ 95. Second Edition, also 
antej) 41. Foot-notes). 
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affiords some curious specimens of the inveteracy 
of the author’s prejudices. In his zeal to under- 
value the Cavern-temples of the" Hindus, he even 
insinuates that they are not artificial. For, 
says Mill, “ It is diflScult to say, how much of 
the wonderful in these excavations may be the 
work of Hature”. “ He seems inclined with 
Bryant, to think that it was not impossible that 
the Pyramids had dropped from the clouds, or 
sprung out of the soil.” ( Mill’s British India. 
Wilson’s Note ). 

« In the light of these facts, it seems obvious 
thata prejudiced nimda,iiditspreco?iceivednotio}is, 
always become a practical bar to true research and 
even to the statement of things as they recdly stand. 
As such; therefore, any biased declaration of 
views must always be taken for what it is worth, 
and ever received with great caution 

But, to come nearer home and return to the 
subject-matter of the consideration of the anti- 
quity of thoughts that find their expression in the 
Rig- Veda. From the evidence produced here- 
tofore, it will be perceived that the thoughts of 
our Primitive Ancestors that find their expression 
in the Pig' Veda obviously seem to be as old as 
the ?n/er-Glacial period, not to sny as old even 
as the Tertiary Era, or rather the latter part of 
it. Because, we have seen our Rig-Vedic Fore* 
Fathers beholding the Arctic phenomena face to 
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face, actually experiencing emr lasting Dawns^ 
the long Days^ and the fearfully lengthy Nightsf 
that continued without any break for several 
days and even for months together. ( Vide supra 
pp 384,385). Nay, we have even seen our Vedic 
Ancestors and Poets actually ofiEering their pray- 
ers to the Night, with humble solicitations to 
vouchsafe such strength to them as would carry 
them through the darkness, especially as they 
suppo.sed that it had become unfordable owing 
to its yonder boundary having not been seen. 
( ante pp 38 o, 38 7). 

And I may here remark that, the observa- 
tion of the aforesaid Arctic phenomena, or rather 
the colonization of the Arctic Regions and their 
habitable conditions, were ojily possible during 
^he Tertiary Ejjoch, and obviously before the 
Advent of the Great Ice Age ; when, thick sheets 
of Ice and Snow had, all of a sudden, spread 
over the higher latitudes of Asia, Europe, and 
America. Nay, the Polar or the Arctic Regions 
appear to have been buried beneath them ever 
since. 

Thus, the antiquity of the observation of the 
Arctic phenomena and the colonization of the 
Arctic Regions by our Primitive Ancestors, goes 
back to the very remote Tertiary Period. It 
was for this reason, among others, therefore, that 
Count Bjornstjerna had made the following 
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remarks, in respect of the antiquity of the Indo- 
Aryan or the Hindu thought and culture : — 

If... the Hindus, more than 3,000 years 
before Christ, according to Railly’s calculations, 
had attained so high a degree of astronomical 
and geometrical learning, how many centuries 
earlier must the commencement of their culture 
have been, since the human mind advances only 
step by step in the path of Science” ! (Theogony 
of the Hindus, p 37 ). 

“ Megasthenes, the envoy of Alexander to 
Kandragupso (that is, Chandragupta), King of 
the Gangarides, discovered”, he further adds 
“chronological tables at Polybhottra the re- 
sidence of the King, which contain a series of no 
less than 153 kings, with all their names from 
Dionysius’ to Kandragupso, and specifying the 
duration of the reigns of every one of those 
kings, together amounting to 6,451 years, which 
would place the reign of Dionysius nearly 7,000 
years B. C., and consequently 1,000 years before 
the oldest king found on the Egyptian tables of 
Manetho (vi2., the head of the Tinite Thebaine 
dynasty), who reigned 5,867 years B. C., and 
2,000 years before Soufi, the founder of the 

1 ProfesBor Max Dnnkar eaya that, “Spatembas'*, 
Trhich probably is another name of BiGnysiiiBi began his 
reign in 6,717 years £• C.” (History of Antiquity. Vol. IV. 
ly 74,219). 
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Gizeh Pyramid.” ( Theogony of the Hindus. 
- p 4:5). 

“ No nation on earth”, he observes again, 
“can vie with the Hindus in respect of the anti- 
quity of their civilization and the antiquity of 
their religion.” (Theogony of the Hindus, p 50). 

Obviously, it was for this reason tlmt Mr. 
Halbed exclaimed with deep reverence, after 
discussing the four Yugas of the Hindus, as 
follows : — “ To such antiquity the ^Mosaic crea- 
tion is but as yesterday ; and to such ages the 
life of Methuselah is no more than a span”. 

Evidently, it was for this reason that M. 
Louis Jacolliat asserted that, “Manou (frg) in- 
spired Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, and Romtm 
legislation, and his spirit still permeates the 
whole economy of our European laws”. (La 
Bible Dans LTnde. p VIII Edition 1870). 

It was for this reason that Mrs Anne Besant 
has written to say that, “ India older than 
Greece or Rome; India that was old before Egypt 
was born ; India that was ancient before Chaldea 
was dreamed of; India that went back thousands 
of centuries before Persia, had come to the front” 
...(Mrs. Anne Besant on India and its Mission). 

And it was for this reason, as appears clear, 
that Professor Bloomfield had declared that, the 
beginnings of Aryan life reached back several 
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thousands of years more than 4,500 B C., and 
that the curtain which seemed to shut ofiE the 
view at 4,500 B. C., might prove in the end but 
a veil of thin gauze. (Vide supra p 478). 
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Commerce) 414, 415, 417. 

Algonklan Era 12. 

Allahabad 189. 

America 44, 68, 91, 288, 408, 
412, 413, 416, 429. 

America-Central 413, 414, 
488. 

America-North 61, 76. 

Amerlca-Houth 414. 

American (Geological stage) 
45. 

American Mount — Builders 
415. 

Ancestors of the Y e d i o 
Foets-anti-Diluvian 475-6. 

Ancient Geologists-the Rig- 
Vedio Poets, 26. 

Ancient hymns, poets, and 
deities of the Rig- Veda, 
which have been tradition- 
nally handed down to the 
Rik - Poets, -from -remote 
ages, must be' referred to 


the by-gone age, and not 
to post-glacial times. 476. 
Andhras 251 
Anglra Risbis 320. 

Angiras 819 320, 402. 

Anglo Saxon 65. 

Animal magnetism (or Hyp- 
notism and Mesmorism ) 
472 

Anltabha 239, 343. 

Annam 428 

Anne Besant (Mrs ) 490. 
Annelida 12. 

Antiquity of the observation 
of the Arctic phenomena 
488. 

Antiquity of thouglits which 
find their expression in the 
_ Rig.-Veda 471, 477. 

Apaya 174, 321. 
Apollodorus 407. 

Apostate {non-praying) 296. 
Apostate of the Land of the 
Seven Rivers (refers to the 
_ Dasa) 253. 

Apri hymns and Afrigan 
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135. 

Aptya 232. 

Arabia 89. 

Arabian Sea 427. 

Arabs 86. ■ 

Arachosla 73, 197, 423. 
Aramatl 231. 

Aramaltl 231. 

ArSvall Range 4, 5. 
Archaean group (of India) 6. 
Do of Europe 6. 

Do of America 6. 
Archosla 215. 

Arch Soma-Blasphemer^ Zo- 
roaster 141. ■ 

Arctic 9, 14, 15, 68, 133, 135, 

136, 139, 148, 149, 150, 

151, 153, 154, 155, 157, 

160, 351, 387, 390, 392, 

429, 443, 446, 466, 468, 

469, 471. 
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exiffeiicif) 395, 430,438, vide 
pp 433, 439. 441, 450, 451, 

455. 

Arctic characteristic 442, 

464. 

Arctic Circle 68, 157 224, 
389, 468. 

Arctic Colonies 28, 31, 32, 

j 42. 139, 162, 392, 393, 397 
434, 435. 439, 444, 445, 
446, 447, 448, 455, 462, 

465. 

Arctic Colonists 398, 436, 

. 443, 451. 

Arctic exigettcy— the cause 
of the icn--snonih’~calemlary 
having been adopted for 
the origina'l ticchemoiiih^ 
year 446, 451, 461. 

Arctic Home 136, 156. 

Arctic nights 156. 

Arctic phenomenon 442, 465, 
488. 

Arctic Question 184. 

Arctic llegion iii, 9, 13, 14, 
16,28,29,31,32, 34, 38, 
40, 42, 43. 44, 53, 68, 74, 
104, 105, 130, 138, 144, 

155 157, 206, 224, 352, 

379, 381, 382, 394, 395, 

.397 406, 408, 429, 434, 

4.35, 438, 443, 444, 445, 

446, 454. 461, 464, 466, 

467, 468, 470, 474, 476, 

488. 

Arctic Theory Viii, 15, .34, 

% 36, 40. 93, 133, 134, 149, 
153, 169, 183, 197, 316, 

Arctic tracts 14, 96, 381, 
408, 436, 468. 

Arctic traditions 435, 436. 

Aria fllcrat) 215,422, 423. 

Aristotle 472. 

Arjlklya vide Bcoas. 


Arjunn 420- 
Armenla 412, 425, 

Arrian 282. 

Arya 214. 262, 263, 264, 266, 
267, 275. 276,279, 384, 385, 
_ 409, 412. 

Arya Btja 212. 214,. vide 
Airyana Vaejo. 

Arya Land ( Ireland, i.e. 

Arya Bhumt 412. 
Aryaman (Avestic Airya^ 
_ mail) 231. 

Aryayana (or Iran) 214, 
Aryan AnGcstors 4.8, 63, 225, 
310, 311, 318 437. 

Aryan branches 222, 225, 41 9 . 
Aryan Colonies 75, 322. 
Aryan Conquerors 270, 271, 
315. 

Aryan Controvesy vii. 76, 
184. 

Aryan Cradle, i. ii. Hi. iv, 
viii, 1, 16, 30, .81, 32, .86, 
63, 64,68.70, 75,78, 83, 
93, 98, 104, 131, 133, 148, 
153, 163, 175, 192, 330, 
333, 350, 392, 406. 

Aryan Cradle in Ary.^varta 
(or the Land of the Seven 
rivers), viii, 77, 79, 91, 
ion. 101, 10.8. 105, 106, 
109, 122, 132, 150, 160, 
175, 197. 

Ar 3 'an Cradle in Central Asia, 
64, 197- 

Aryan Deities 133, 324. 
Aryan Emigration 64, 74. 
Ar^mn Families 202, 204, 

• 208, 235, 236. 

Aryan foe 246, 247, 255. 
Aryan Gods 316, 351. 

Aryan group 41.8. 

Aryan Habitat 30, 76. 

Aryan Home 24, 64, 77, 79, 
89, 157, 182. 

Aryan Hindus 94t 121, 266. 
Aryan humanity 331. 

Ar^mn immigration into 
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India — an cvroneotts sup 
position 184, 18G. 

Aryan indigenous population 
304. 

Aryan invadora (?). 184, 

283. 

Aryan invasion of India (?) 
271, 272, 273. 

Aryan king 338, 339. 

Aryan language ii, 57, Gl, G5, 
251. 

Aryan life 490, 

Aryan man 107, 109, 132, 
IGO, IGl, 240, 3G1. 

Aryan migrations, 85, 412. 

Aryan origin of Kambojas, 
and other tribes of India. 
270. 

Aryan Problem — ^tbe solution 
of the— 101. 

Aryan Progenitors—Z/if jffrst 
Recipients of the slioiocrs of 
rain, at the hands of Indra 
— 1G4. 

Aryan Progeny of the Land 
of the Seven Rivers, first 
favoured with light and the 
first drops of mater, and 
defended by Indra in all 
conflicts. 19G 

Aryan Pace i, ii, 34, 35, 4G, 
51, 7G, 84, 111, 134, 151, 
157, 1G3, 1G5, 197, 221, 
240, 242, 250. 

Aryan Renegades 339. 

Ar^an Sacrificera 243, 28G. 

Aryans (Ary a) 31, 44, 54, 
55,79,81,83,84, 85, 8G, 
87, 88, 108, 109, 112, 120, 
151 , 152, 17.3, 182, I8G, 
187, 194, 195, 202, 223, 

244, 24G, 248, 249. 251, 

254, 258, 2G0, 2G7, 2G8, 

270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 

284, 291. 292, .311, 315, 

.323, 385, 397, 409. 

Aryan Seed— Region of the 
— ^the BO-cuUed Airyan- 


Vaejo 214. 

Aryan Settlements 121, 145. 
Aryan Sires 374. 

Aryan Speech 5,3. 

,, archaic forms of— 4G. 
Aryan Stock 224, 225, 2.35, 
407. 


Aryan tongues 53. 

Aryan ( Arian ) tribe 57, 74, 
121, 185, 333. 

Aryan Worshippers 19G. 
Aryavarta ii, iii, iv, 1, 3, 
8, 10, 12,1.3, 14,10,17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 27, 28, 29, 31, 
32, 37,39,40, 42, 43, 46, 
59, GO, 64, 67, G8, 75, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 87, 88, 89, 91, 
92, 9.3, 94, 95 96, 98, 99, 
100, 101, 112, 114, 126, 

127, 128, 130, 133, 136, 

137, 138, 139, 14.3, 148, 

4 9,150,151,152,153,154, 
155, 156, 157, 158, 161, 

162, 16.3, 165, 168, 171, 

178, 181, 182, 185, 187, 

188, 189, 190, 192, 193, 

194, 195. 197, 198, 199, 

200, 201, 202, 204, 205, 

206, 210, 212, 215, 218, 

219, 220, 221, 223, 224, 

225 230, 236, 238, 242, 

245; 25.5, 257, 265, 272, 

273, 283, 284, 286, 287, 

300, 302, 303, 304, .316, 

321, 327, 333, .334, 337, 

339, 34.3, 350, 352, 360, 

.366, 371, 379, 380, .381, 

384, 390, .393, .394, 397, 

406. 409, 417, 424, 429, 

435, 436, 438, 443, 446, 

_447, 448, 461, 470, 477. 

Aryavarta-geological anti- 
_ quity of-1 . 

Aryavarta-geological Epoch 
of 1 


Aryavarta-hind area of-7, 
_ 8, 16. 

Aryavarta-older than the 



_ Lowest Cambrian 13, 
Aryavarta-origin of vitality 
_ in-lO. 

Aryavarta^jirc-Ottiubrian or 
Vindhyau life m-27- 
Aryavartic Calendar of Sis 
Seasons, older and original 
^ 395, 396, 430, 438, 439. 
Aryavartic cradle 178, 210. 
Aryavartic Home and Cradle 
^ 16, 20, 28, 30, 210, 392. 
Aryavarta — ^Tbe Land of the 
_ Seven Rivers 17, 19, 20. 
Aryavarta — Mother-Country 
^42.. 

Aryavartic origin of Aryan 
^ Gods 333. 

Aryavartic Theory 92. 
Ascleplads 118. 

Asclepias acida 119. 
Ashvalayana 113. 

Ashvlns 108, 139, 327, 328, 
329, 330, 331, o32, 333‘ 
334, 335, 336, 337, 340, 

341, 342, 343, 345, 347, 

349, 350, 361, 362, 385. 

Asia 17, 34, 42, 43, 55, 56, 
62, 63, 64, 68, 91 138, 149, 
150, 161, 154, 155, 408, 

411, 412, 414, 416, 429, 

488. 

-Central 32, 35. 

-Eastern 59, 60. 

-Southern 76. 

Asia Minor 60, 411. 

Asiatic Plateaux 169, 381. 
Asiatics 288. 

Asiatic (state of society) 
410. 

Aslknl or Chenab, Chandra- 
bhugli (oidc Chenab), 
Astronomy ( knowledge of , 
as also of other Sciences 
and Arts) 472. 

Asura Mcuhavi 200, 286. 

{olde Alnira Mazda). 

Asura race 2b8. 


Asuras (or Asura) 94, 138, 
145, 149, 166, 199, 200, 
208, 209, 219, 227, 228. 
244, 245, 249, 262, 257, 
259, 260, 263, 267, 270, 
272, 273, 274, 284, 286, 
287, 288, 294, 296, 297, 
304, 306, 307, 309, 310, 
311, 313, 392. 

Atharvan 233. 

Atharvans 200. 

AtBarva-Veda 139, 232, 302, 
303, 371, 386, 396, 438, 
449. 

Athens 473. 

Athrava Vide Atharvan. 

Athwyo Fide-Aptya. 

Australia 76. 

Au8traIlan(6eologioal)stage. 

45 

Autochthonous (Aryans-in 
India or Aryavarta) i, 40, 
80, 82, 88,92. 96, 109, 187, 
188, 260, 273, 284, 316, 
325, 352, 366,430,438. 

Avesta 46, 64, 65, 95, 115, 
117, 119, 120, 153, 207, 
216, 229, 232, 262, 394, 
398, 400, 474. 

Ave5tan(tongue) 45. 

Avestic account of the De- 
luge 399. 

Avestic name of the Sapta 
Sindhus is Hapta Hendu. 

1, ii« 

Avestic Hapta Hendu 240. 

Avestic Home 231. 

Avestic literature iii. 

Avestic mythology 231. 

Avestic rites 233, 

Avestic Sriptnres 137, 153, 
165, 197, 207, 210, 230, 
234, 238, 239, 242, 285, 
376. 377,392, 398, 401.402, 

Avestic testimony (evidence) 
IV, 64, 167, 162, 187, 197. 
208, 210, 244, 376, 382, 
396, 477,478, 481. 
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AvesHc works 195, 284, 390’ 

Azoic Ago 2, 8, 10. 

Azo/c Period 3. 

Azoic Kocka 4. 

Azuiti Vide Ahuti 233. 

s 

Bnbyionia 412- 

Bab 3 donian...King 8 332. 

Bactria 21.3, 215, 411. 

Baga 231. (Sans. BIi;iga). 

Bailiy 489. 

Baker (Dr. J. G.) 117, 118. 

Bakewell 471. 

Balk (Baikh) 58, 215. 

Balkasli or Dengis Luke 58. 

Barth 423. 

Bay of Bengal 81. 

Beames 52. 
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Biijiih, or Arjiklyii). vide 
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ledge. 

Behar 177, 324. 

Beheram Yasht 229. 

Belurtagli 35. 

Benares 47. 

Benfey 303. 

Bengal 177, 324. 

Berekhdha Armaiti. Vide 
Bactria. 

Bergalgne 423. 

Bethlehem 90. 

Bhaga 231, 235, 

Bhagavad Gltli 483. 

Bhandarkar (Dr. Sir B. G.) 
484. 

Bharata 174, 180, 181, 201, 
202, 203,204,321. 

Bharata (Bliarnta-Khanda or 
Bliitrata-Varsha) 224, 241, 
325, 396, 406. 

Bharatas. i. 39, 240, 278. 

Bharatiya Silmilijya •( or 
History of the Hindu Em- 
pire). i. 


Bhlshma 268 . 

Bhujyu 420. 

Bible 90. 

Birdwood (Sir George) 425. 

Bjornstjerna ( Count ) 91, 
i488. 

Black Clouds 303. 

Black Descent 300, 301. 

Black ( Bpithet applied to 
ungodly persons or enemies) 
201, 301, 302. 

Black people 263, 300, 301, 
303. 

Black-skin 203, 300, 301, 
303. 

Black skin of ritelcss men 
301. 

Black Yajur Veda. Vide 
Taittiriya Samhita. 

Blanford. Dy. Supt. Geo. Sur- 
vey of India 3, 10, 18, 37, 
.38. 

Bloomfield (Professor) 478, 
481, 490. 

Bogu Vide Bhaga. 235. 

Bohlen 86. 

Bokhara 58. 

Bopp 207. 

Borneo 424. 

Brachy Cephalic 43, 44. 

Brahma (Prajipati) 395. 

Brahmanas ( Metaphysical 
works) 199, 228, 474, 

Brahamans (race of ) 39, 40, 
79, 182, 193, 199, 233,240, 
251, 263, 266, 269, 271, 

272, 290, 291 298, 306, 

307, 310, 311, 312, 314, 

3 >8. 319, 323, 350, .358, 

.369, 472, 485, 486. 

Brahmanic (or Brtihman) 
Arya 140, 189. • 

Brahmanical Indians 186, 

220 . 

Brahmanical influence in 
America 4l4. 

Brahmanical Warriors 423, 
424,426, 428, 
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Brahmanic observances or 
traditions 296, 297, 298> 

Brabmanlcal Sects 411. 

Brahmanic SoiAa-worsbip 
140,211. 

Brahmanic theory 234. 

Brahmarshl Desha 79, 182, 
193, 

Brahmans ( Silma-Vedi ) 
269. 

Brahmavarta 77, 78, 79, 81, 
182, 192. 

Brahmanism ( origin of*) 
358 • * I 

Breal (M. Michel) 217. 

Bryant 487. 

Buddha ( Images o£~ ) In 
America 415. 

Buddhism 41, 57, 58. 60. 

Buddhistic faith. 60, 411. 

Buddhist persuasion 423. 

Buddhistic Sects 411 . 

Buddhist times 425. 

Buhler (Dr.) 423. 

Bunsen (Baron Von) 74, 86, 
214, 216. 

Bnrma 58, 59. 

Burnouf 48, 207, 215. 
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Calnozolc Age 11. 

,1 Epoch 469. 

If Ere 6e 

„ Period 11. 

Caldsea 91. 

Calendar of Five Seasons — 
suhscqueni^ later^ recent^ 
artificial^ and Man-creaied 
441, 455. 

Calendar of Sis Seasons-— 
original^ natural^ earliest^ 
oldest, and God — created^ 
396, 433, 440, 443, 445, 
446, 447, 448; 449, 455. 

California 417. 

Cambodia 424, 

Cambrian Epoch 8, 13, 37. 


Cambrian fauna 13« 

Cambrian fossils in the Salt 

< Bange of the Panjah 10,11. 

Cambrian System 5. 

—time elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the— 2. 
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—Lowest — 12, 16. 

Carboniferous Period G, 

Caspian Sea 35, 72. 215. 

Caste (system) 358, 360. 

Causalya 414. 

Celestial rivers 152, 153« 

Celtic 55, 65. 

Celtic mythologies 420. 

Celts 56, 74. 

Central Asia, 32, 44, 54, 64, 
67, 76, 84, 96, 104, 105, 
151, 160, 169, 351, 474. 

Central Asiatic Plateaus 31, 
74, 133, 135, 136. 138, 
144, 148, 149, 155, 183, 
197. 

Central Asian question viii, 
34,36,64,72, 76,93,316. 

Central Asian theory 35, 51, 
54. 67, 82, 150, 184, 197. 

Central Begion of Northern 
India (called 170. 

Ceylon 68. 69, 91, 410, 420. 

Chaldea 490. 

Chamberlain J. 289. 

Qhampa 424. 

CbampoIIlan 86. 

Cbbandogya-Upanishad 287, 
288. 

Chandragupta 282, 422, 426, 
489. 

Chagy Epoch 14. 

Chazy fossils 14. 

Chenab ( Chandrabhugu or 
AsilmI) 70, 151, 394, 418. 

Chlcben 413. 

Child of two Mothers — the 
Sun 442. 

Chllllngwortti 483. 

China (Proper). 58, 59, 91, 
422, 423, 426, 427. 
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Chinese (Race) 84, 85. 

Chinese crew (in America). 
417. 

Chino — Tartar (Race) 86. 

Chitravasu (Night)386, 466. 

Church (established) of the 
Vedic Faith 244, 252. 

Clrcum Polar characteristics 
388, 464. 

Clrcum Polar Regions 388, 
391, 392, 395, 464. 

Clodd. Edward — 19. 

Cloud — Serpent 97, 98, 106, 
107, 108, 170, 228. 

Clues to the Aryan Cradle in 
Aryavarta 100, 101, 103, 
132, 159, 160, 161, 182, 
195-6, 330, 349, 350, 448, 
462. 

Clue to the prohahls period 
pi our stay ui the Arctic, 
or to our Emigrations from 
Aryavarta west-wards and 
northwards, and even to 
the antiquity of the Rig- 
Veda 466. 

Cochin China 58, 59, 424. 

Colchis 91, 412. 

Colebrooke 48. 

Coleman (Mr.) 413. 

Colonial Empire ( of the 
Hindus) 143, 325, 352, 414, 
421. 

Colonization of the Arctic, 
and the probable Era^ of 
our sojourn in this Region. 
488. 

Columbia 416, 417. 

Conquered people — Dasyue, 
Dasas, and Asuras, or the 
Subjugated aborigines of 
non-Aryan origin a misre- 
presentation 94, 257, 273, 
280. 

Conquering Foreigners 93, 
273. (A misnomer in the 
case of ludo-Aryans). 

Conquerors of Aryavarta — 


a misnomer in the case of 
the Indo-Aryans 80, 93, 
257, 272, 280. 283. 

Constantinople 50. 

Converts to'the new faith of 
" No-Sacrijice'' 260. 

Cooke Taylor 409. 

Cousin 409. 

Cows (in’!) 107, 109, 442, 
453, 454, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 

Cows’ Walk 452, 455. 

Cradle in Aryiivarta 161, 193, 
283. 

Cradle of all-Aryavarta-195. 

Cradle of the Aryan Race. 
I. III. 

Cradle of the Aryans 31, 46, 
53,82, 92. 100, 160,165, 
169, 440. 

Cradle Land 33, 96, 142, 240, 
381, 392, 447. 

Cradle Land of Aryavarta 
139, 223, 240, 379, 386, 
391, 434, 445, 446, 448, 
463. 

Cradle Land of the Aryans 
III. 

Cradle Land of the river 
Sarasvatii 322. 

Cradle Land of the Seven 
Rivers 28, 116, 132, 139, 
144, 156, 161, 196, 236, 
238, 242, 253, 379, 382, 
396, 397, 443, 445, 448, 
461, 463. 

Cradle o^the Brfihmana Re- 
ligion-Aryavarta — 91 . 

Cradle of Buddhism 58. 

Cradle of Christianity 60. 

Cradle of the human race 
89, 259. 

Cradle of Man 76. 

Cradle of the white race 
(India) 397. 

Cradle of the world (India) 
259, 397. 
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Cradle region of the Saras* 
vatl 429. 

Croll (Dr.) 402, 403, 469. 
Cruiser. A French Savant 89, 
258. 

Crustacea — estinct order of 
— ^Known ns Triiobites 5. 
Cnddapah 4. 

„ Sedementary deposits of 
“” 4 » 

Cuneiform 83. 

Curing diseases by touch 472. 
{J^ide Hypnotism and Mes* 
merism ) 

Curzon (Mr.) 42, 51, 53, 83, 
87, 88, 94, 258, 397. 

— views of '•88. 

Curzon (Lord) 289. 

D 

Dahyu 262, 285. 

Daivodasa 278. 

Dana. James D. — (the great 
American Geologist) 2, 8, 
9, 14, 17, 18, 38, 45 63, 
468. 

Dandin (Poet). 306. 

Dane. Sir L. Lieut Gov, Fan- 
jab II. 

Darmesteter ( Professor ) 
198,215 216. 

Dasa — Aryans 278. 


Dasas 

(or Dasa) 

244, 

245, 

246, 

247, 

248, 

249, 

252, 

263, 

255, 

257, 

259, 

260, 

262, 

203, 

264, 

265, 

267, 

270, 

272, 

273, 

274, 

275, 

277, 

278, 

280, 

284, 

285, 

287, 

288, 

294, 

301, 

310, 

311, 

385. 




Dasa foe 255' 
Dasliaratba 292. 
Dasras 335. 


Dasyus 94, 245, 247, 248, 

249, 251, 252, 253, 255, 

257, 259, 260, 262, 263, 

264, 263, 267, 268, 269, 


270, 272, 273, 274, 278, 
280, 284, 285, 288, 294, 
297, 298, 299, 3‘ 1, 309, 
310, 311, 313, 362. 

Datum line 5, 6. 

Day and Night of varying 
lengtlis 389, 390, 442. 

Dawn— the— 21, 

100, 101, 102, 103, 105, 

1C 9, 196, 326, 327, 328, 

329, 331, 332, 333, 334, 

335, 336, 350, 381, 382, 

383, 384, 391, 440, 441, 

442, 443, 444, 445, 458, 

459, 464.467,470,488. 

Degraded Aryans 267, 268, 
270, 274. 

Degraded relics of a promi- 
nent mountain system-the 
Aravalis— 4. 

Delbos (Monsieur) 91* 

Deluge 28, 29, 33, 61, 399, 

400, 401, 402. 406, 407, 

435, 436, 475. 

Demi-Qod 279, 280. 

Dengls Lake 58. 

Deukalion 407, 408. 

Deus Jupiter, vide Dyous 
231. 

Deva Feligion 200, 2 1 0, 227. 

Deva-Riabi 272. 

Devas 306, 140, 145, 199, 

200, 208, 209, 210, 211, 

218, 226, 228, 256, 272, 

306, 377, 387. 

Devashravas 174, 321, 

Devavatal74, 320, .321. 

Deva Worshipper 210. 

DIevas (Fide Dyaus) 234. 

Dionysius (Another name of 
Spatembas) 489 

Direction of tnarcb, and line 
of observation of our Ance- 
stors, from East to West. 
68, 69, 70, 71, 182, 185, 
190, 461. 

Dlr^atamas 432. 

Dissenters 114, 139, 14Q, 
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199, 202, 213, 223, 228. 
244, 245, 24G, 247, 253, 
255, 256. 

'Dlv ( Modern Persian for 

■ Deva ) 228. 

Division of India into Aryan 
and Aboriginal — only mo- 
dern, and not original or 
Natural 270, 271, ,315. 

Dlvo-Dasa 276, 277, 278. 

Dollcho-Cephalic 43, 44 

Dravidian Setilera 106 

Drlshadvatl 77, 174, 191, 
192, 321. 

Dugald Stewart, Philosopher 
of Scotland 485, 486. 

Durgaha 279. 

Dtirva 114. 

Dutch 235. 

Dvljas 266. 

Dyaus (^:) 101, 234. 

E 

Gorllest Home of the Aryan 
Race, i. 

Garllest life-types, 26. 

Earth, 2. 

— its crust, the theatre of all 
geological changes, 2. 

East-iii, iv, 58, 62, 63, 64, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 72, 75, 83, 
84, 91, 92, 130, 145, 161, 
171, 173, 174, 176, 177, 

178, 179, 181, 182, 185, 

187, 190, 202, 219, 309, 

318, 319, 320, 321, 323, 

325, 335, 417, 418, 461. 

Eastern Centre, 38, 45. 

Eastern Ocean, 80, 81, 125, 

^ 169. 

Eastern salt Range, 13. 

Bggeling (Juliusl, 117, 119, 
.135. 

Egypt, 49, 50, 89, 90, 91, 
409, 410, 412, 490. 

Egyptian Indian emanation 

^ 0 . 


I Egyptian legislation (inspir- 
ed by Manu) 490. 

Egyptian Nation 409, 479. 

Egyptian tables of Manetho, 

.;439. 

Egyptian origin, 86. 

Egyptians, 86, 409. 

Egyptologists, 86. 

Ellis (Colonel). 484. 

' Eleusls, 90. 

Elphlnstone (Lord), 75, 82, 
257, 486. 

Emigrant tribes ( Indian 
i Aryans) ? 90. 

I Emigration first Eastwards 
(from the river Sarasvati), 
and then Westward, 182. 

Emmart (Mr.) 416. 

England, 47, 55. 

English, 226, 235. 

Eos. vide Ushas, 234, 235. 

Eogolc period, 12. 

Equator, 390. 

Era of the Antiquity of 
thoughts that find their 
expression in the Rig- Veda, 
466, 

Era of Emigration from 
AryiTvarta, and our settle- 
ments in tlie Arctic and 
elsewhere 466. 

Era of observation of Arctic 
phenomena, 467^ 

Era of vitality in AryiTvarta, 

8 . 

Era of viialtty on Earth 8,9. 

Erlnnys vide Sharanyu, 235. 

Established Vedic Church, 
or the. Vedic religion of 
sacrifices, 213. 

Ethiopia, 91. 

Europe, 17, 31, 32, 38, 39, 
40,41,42,43,44, 45, 48, 
49,51,53,54,55, 57, 60, 
61, 68, 74, 76, 91, 96, 104, 
105, 133, 135, 136, 138, 
144, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
153, 154, 155, 160, 169* 
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225, 233, 234, 237, 351, 
408, 411, 41 >, 420, 429, 
472, 482, 488. 

European (Aryans), 56, 307. 
European hypothesis, viii, 

4, 38, 41, 93, 136, 149, 
183,184, 316. 

European languages, 110, 
150, 152, 226. 

European laws permeated 
by the spirit of Menu’s 
legislation, 490. 

European Miocene, 18. 
Europeans 262. 

European Scale (Geological) 

5 . ' 

Europe-Western 62. 
Existence of Man in the 
Glacial and Tertiary 
Epoch, 19. 

Extinct order of Crustacea 5. 
Extra peninsular area 6, 10. 

F 

Far Ea8t-the-58, 90, 320 
423, 424, 427. 

Fargard 153, 207t 212, 215, 
216, 217, 219, 393. 
Flrdousl 84. 

Fire-Worship 120. 

First Conquerors of India ? 
272. 

First-the-CZ«c tt^the Aryan 
Cradle in Aryavaria 100, 
132, 169. 

FI rst — ^the — destruction of 
Vritra 103. - * 

First drops of water 104. ' 
First fall of rain 103, 105, 

• .439. 

First giver of rain showers 
. 163-4. 

First heroic deed of Indra 
96, 97, 99, 103, 159. 

First light or rays 104, 108, 
160, 440. 

First observation of the fall 


of rain by our Primitive 
Ancestors 99, 103,105,109, 
1.32, 169, 439-40 

First showers (of rain) 96, 
98, 100, 160. 

First waters made to flow 
160. 

First 8ocd of Aryan Settle - 
mcnl 212. 

Fish-tlie-who guided Manu 
in the Deluge 400, 401. 

Fish Legend 400, 403, 406. 

Five Seasons 430, 438, 443, 
447, 449, 461, 465, 459. 

— A rtjicial or Ma n cn a Zed, 
and as such, subsequent^ re* 
cenU sujyplementary^ and 
adopted/or the Arctic ritu- 
al extacncy 433, 439, 441, 
450, 451, 455. 

Five season year-lntor and 
recent 451, 466. 

Foreigners 40, 67, 80, 82, 

93, 95,109 183,271, 273, 
280, 281, 294, 303, 324, 
325. 

Foreign origin of the Indians 
not traceable anywhere 

94, 257, 258, 259, 267, 
272. 

Fossils 6, 12. 

-in the Salt Range of the 
Pan jab of older age than the 
Lowest Cambrian, or pro- 
Cambrian-11, 12. 

Fossil remains 6. 6. 

Frashostra 2l3. 

Fryana 212. ‘ 

Further East (Farther Fas 

’ 177, 178^424. 

Further India 19. 

G 

Qanesh (Hindu Deity) 413. 

Qangarldes 489. ( Greek 

name of the territories in- 
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eluded in the Empire of 
Chiindragupta). 
tianga or thoGiingea 65, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 92, 151, 
181, 185, 186, 187, 235, 
236, 323, 394, 417, 418. 
Gatas 84. 

Qathas 394. 

Qatha Ahuna Vaiti 140, 

211 . 

Gatha Spenta Mainyua 211. 

„ Ustan Vaiti 204, 212, 
261. 

„ Voliu Ehsbathrcm 213. 
Gaul 225. 

Gautama (BraliiuaTia) 298. 
Gautama Buddha-tlie Great. 
58. 

Gedrosla 422. 

Gelki (Prof) 403. 

Geological evidence or tosti* 
mony 16, 18, 19, 28, 164, 
477, 478, 481. 

German Language 54, 55, 
234. 

Germany 55, 66, 119, 225, 
412. 

Germans 56, 74. 

Germs of European arts 
( carried to Europe by 
Hindu Settlers in Greece) 
411. 

Gesenlus 86. 

Ghauts-trees found on tbe- 
similar to those found tbe 
Zanzibar coast of Africa 

GUbert 471. 

Glbbon-Edward IX. 

Glacial age 469. 

,, Epoch 19, 34, 42, 151, 
381, 403, 471, 474, 475, 
476. 

„ Era 398, 402, 471, 

„ Period, 9, 399, 402. 

„ advont of tbo-31, 42, 
399. 

,, Gommenceiuont of tbo' 


28. 

Globe-primary state of tbe-2. 

Godavarl-Gravels of tbe-l9. 
„ remains of human im- 
plements found in tbe 
gravels of the — 19. 

God ( of Agriculture ) 364, 
365. 

God-created Six Seasons 432. 
., -fashioned tract, or God- 
created Region or land 
21, 22, 77, 78, 79, 192, 194, 
461. 

Goldstucker 329. 

Gomatl or Gomal 69, 70, 182, 
188, 345, 348. 

Gotama Rabugana 176, 318, 
319, 320. 

Gothic language 51, 65, 235. 

Gotho (tribe) 84. 

Goths 84. 

Granite Crust 3. 

Great Britain 225, 411. 

Great Ice-Age 28, 29, 42, 43, 
61, 151, 157, 206, 224, 225, 
352, 381, 382, 393, 394, 

399, 401, 403, 406, 407, 

408, 435, 438, 462, 469, 

470, 471, 476, 488. 

„ advent of tbe-3l, 43, 
131, 381, 382, 393, 394, 

401, 408. 

Greece 49, 50, 66, 74, 90, 91, 
225, 407, 410, 411, 4l2, 

479, 486, 490. 

Greek 49, 51, 54, 55, 65, 226, 
234, 235. 

,, Language ( a derivation 
from Sanskrit ) 4l0. 

Greek legislation inspired by 
Manu 4^90. 

Greeks 56, 74, 222, 237, 281, 
477. 

Griffith. R. T.H. 25, 99, 166, 
167, 255, 277, 280, 345, 
346, 347, 359, 364, 366, 
367, 418. 

Grimm 55. 
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Qrote 408. 

Guides for ascertainiug the 
period of Aictic obaervu 
tions 4G4 

Guiding Mu rk-the Nuiliiein 
MomiLaiu-lo ruUiru Home 
to Ary aval tu, during the 
Snow-flooda of the (iteat 
Ice Ago 398. 

Gurgan 215. 

Gwallars G. 

M 

Habitable condition of the 
Aictic, only possible in the 
Tertiary Era, and before 
tile Advent of the Groat 
Ice-Age or the Pleistocene 
Period. 157 Foot-note, 4G8, 
469, 470, 488. 

Haoma or Iloma, Hoaiiia, 
111, 112, 113, 115, 117, 

118, 120, 133, 140, 141, 

210, 230. 

Hfllbed 490. 

Hapta-Hendu(napta -Hindu) 
i. 112, 133, 153, 197, l98, 
207, 217, 219, 220, 221, 

231, 236, 239, 242, .352, 

392, 393, 396. 

Hardy (Mr.) 413. 

Harahavaltl 198, 207, 239, 
393. 

Haroyu vide Sarayu. 207. 

Haug (Or. Martin ), 114, 115, 
118, 140, 141, 142, 145, 
199, 200, 205, 206, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 213, 215, 
216, 217, 229, 230, 234, 
261, 268, 356, 357, 358, 
359, 376, 376, 377, 395, 
396, 399, 452, 453. 

Heeren 2l6. 

Haussknccht, 118. 

Hebrew legislation ( inspired 
by Manu) 490. 

Hebrews 86. 


Hello » vide burya 235. 

Ihinanta and Shishira sea- 
sons amalgamated 446, 
450 

Herat (Aria), 215, 422, 423. 

Hermes, 235, 407, cWt Saia- 
me3u. 

Heroic deed, exploit, feat, or 
acbiveineul of Indra 105» 
106. 

Heroic decd-^/ic; y<rs/-96, 97, 
99, 103, 105, 159, 350. 

Heroic-deed- 6Ccu;<(Z-l01, 
103, 105, 159, 350. 

Heroic- deed -f/ir : iliml — 101, 
103, 105, 159, 350. 

Highest Mountain 32* 

High lauds of Central Asia, 
Hi. 

Hili-tribes {ahorigincsyi 

Hilmend (Hiver), 215. 

Himalaya, .30, 3l, 43, 74, 8l, 
85, 125, 131, 136, l45, 17G, 
185, 189, 262, 341, 343, 

398, 400, 436. 

Himalayan Chain, 29, 75, 80, 
82, 88, 125, 131, 188, 258, 
274. 

„ High lands, 121. 

Himalaya Mountain 28, 29, 
121, 124, 125, 126, 127, 

130, 137, 141, 195, 224, 

318, 334, 406, 410, 440. 

Himalayan Range 29, 406. 

„ Somn 126, 

„ Wall 406. 

Himalayas-Sldrts of tbe-re- 
markable for the abundan- 
ce of extinct mammals 18, 
28. 

-the Great Mountain wall 
29 30. 

Hlmavat 30, 124, 406. 

Hindu. Hindus, or Hindoos, i, 
41, 61, 75, 82, 83, 87, 91, 
92, 183, 187, 199, 258, 262, 
373, (Aryans of India pro- 
per-397), 409, 410, 413, 
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42G, 427, 480, 487, 489, 
490. 

Hindu AiUst-the executor of 
Deities iu America 4lG. 

Hindu Deitieb in America 

415. 

Hindu Discovery of xVinerica 
414,415. 

Hindu Emigration from 
Aryuvrla 50. 

Hindu Empire. (Extent of) 
442 

Hindu influence and Com< 
munication in America 41G. 

Hindulsm-tlie highest God 
of - (Imlra) 218, 229. 

Hindu edicicncy iu Astrono- 
my and Geometry 489. 

Hindu-Kush 35, 74, 1G9, 
183, 184, 188, 250, 381. 

Hindu merits and their an- 
cient civilization 48G, 

Hindu Origin of the Earth- 
Works in America 414, 

416. 

Hindu Origin of Uobrow and 
Christian Bevel atxon 42. 

Hindu or Indo-Aryan things ■ 
tendency to modernlzc-480, 
481, 484. 

Hindu priests 118. 

Hindu remains, 413. 

Hindustan, 51, 71, 415, 425. 

Hindu or Indo-Aryan 
thought and culture, 489. 

Hindus’ civilization, and the 
antiquity of their religion 
490. 

Historical Indies ( Hind, 
Sind, and /liang) 425. 

Hoary Ancestors 350, 356. 

Hoary Fore-fathers 332. 

Hoernes’ Moriz. Dr. 61, 62, 
76. 

Hofer 46. 

Holy Land (of Chiistians) 60 

Homa or Houma (vide Uao- 
ma). 


Home (India-tlic earliest) i. 

Home of the Aiyas, 231. 

Home uud Cradle 173, 221, 
322. 

Kome-grownPoetry , religion, 
Civilization, and literature 
169. 

Homa-]uice 230. 

Horraazd or modern Hor- 
masji 227. 

Hota 233. 

Human Cradlo 24. 

Human implements 19. 

— Workmanship — clipped 
flint flukes of — 19. 

Humboldt (Baron) 413. 

Hum-juice ll7, 158- 

Hum Shrub 117, 158. 

Hunter (Dr. Sir W.W’s, In- 
dian Empire) 39. 

Hyarotis ( ParushnT or Iru- 
vatl) 282 vide Eavi. 

Hydraotis (or Eavi) 282 

Hypanis vide Hypbasis 

Hyperboreans 91. 

Hypbasis (Uypasis) 103,281 
Vide Arjiklya, Boeus, or 
Vi pash. 

Hypnotism 472. 

I 

Ice Ago Gl, 4G9. 

„ floods 83, 398. 

Ignis Vide Agni 234. 

Hi. 174 

Ilvala 312, 3l4. 

Immigrants ( Aryans — in 
India ? ) 40, 80, 83, 95 104, 
109, IGI, 188, 257, 259, 
280, 325. 

Immortal (D&sas and Ruk* 
sbasas considered them- 
selves as such), 294. 

India (or Ind) 1, 11, IV, 4, 5 
G, 1C, IS, 31, 39, 40, 42, 
44, 4G, 48, 49, 52, 55, 58, 
59, 60, 64, 66, 71, 73, 74, 
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75,70,82,83,84, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 94, 104, 113, 116, 

119,* 121, 128, 132, 130, 

138, 163, 169, 183, 184, 

186, 188, 197, 198, 207, 

217, 258, 269, 262, 271, 

272, 273, 275, 280, 286, 

302, 314, 315, 324, 325, 

397, 40C, 408, 409, 411, 

413, 419, 420, 422, 423, 

424, 426, 426, 431, 473, 

479, 486, 490. 

India-Oontinent of-4. 

„ Cradle of the Indo-Ger- 
nianic race 73. 

„ Geological survey of— 
3, 4. 

„ Imperial Gazetteer of — 
7, 12. 

„ Low temperature of-lO. 
„ Northern-73, 74. 

„ Soutliern-4l3* 

„ Tertiary formations in- 
18- 

Indlan ArchipcIago-413, 422, 
423, 424. 

,, Area 37. 

„ Colonics 425, 

,, Colonisation 4l0. 

,, Culture 250. 

„ Mankind-Brahmana the 
type of -40. 

„ origin of the races of 
Europe 46, 397. 

Indian origin of the ruins in 
the Far East 424. 

,, Peninsula 18. 

,, People 250. 

„ Race 71, 271, 315, 

„ Review (Madras) 4l5 
„ Settlements in the Far 
East 424. 

Indians I, 56, 73, 82, 86, 87, 
94,113,119, 184, 197, 206, 
220, 250, 252, 258, 289, 
290, 368, 400, 410. 
India-Proper 88, 163. ^ 
Indo.Aryan colonists in the 


Arctic 224. 

„ Aryan Gods 218. 

„ Aryan Parent-stock 42, 
2C1, 397, 

Indo-Aryans i, iii, 39, 57, 60, 
64, 82, 88, 92. 96, 116, 120, 
133, 136, 145, 150, 181, 

18.3, 187, 188, 197, 198, 

200, 205, 206, 218, 219, 

220, 221, 222, 223, 225, 

226, 227, 234, 238, 242, 

I 257, 262, 272, 875, 384, 

394, 397, 398, 408, 477. 

Indo-European language 207. 
Indo-European nation 198. 
Indo-European period llOt 

150, 152. 

Indo-European atockl 97,207, 
Indo-Germanic languages 61. 
Indo-Germanic race 73. 
Indo-Gotlric branch 84. 
Indo-Irnnian Period 120. 
Indo- Iranians 57, 135, l5l. 
Indra 06, 97, 98, 99, lOO, 
lOl, 102, 103, 105, 106, 

107, 108, 109, 123, 128, 

129, 130, 132, 133, 134, 

, 138, 143, 156, 159, 160, 

161, 162, 164, 173, l9o, 

196, 201, 204, 218, 227, 

228, 229, 241, 243, 246, 

247, 248, 253, 254, 255, 

277, 279, 285, 289 290, 

302, 32G, 333, 334 335, 

338, 339, 350, 361, 363, 

364, 366, 380, 384, 385, 

4l7. 

Indra-Agn! 253. 
Indra-Varuna 279. 
ludu (Soma) 142. 

Indus (or the Sindhn). 

20, 21, 66, 69, 70, 73. 74, 
81, 98, 99, lOO, 107, 109, 

124, 127, 130, 131, 145, 

151, 159, i79, 180, 181, 

186, 187, 188, 189, 196, 

202, 207, 235, 236, 239, 

287, 324, 326, 335, 336, 
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337, 340. 341, 342, 343, 

344, 345, 34G, 347, 348, 

349, 350, 371, 394, 39G, 

409, 411, 418, 

Inter-GhiciHl Eras (Period). 
403, 487. 

Invaders (Aryan-of India) ? 
80, 183, 283. 

Invasion of India by the 
Aryana (?) 83, lOG. 

Inveteracy of prejudices 

487. 

Iran(Ftdc Per'»ia) 31, llG, 
132, 133, 161, 286,39.3, 
;i94 398 

Iranian brethren 132, 142, 
261, 284, 302, 304, 352. 

Iranian country 73, 

Iranian doctrine 220. 

Iranian god 218. 

Iranian (Language) 22G (r/dc 
Zend language). 

Iranian Plateaux 214. 

Iranian Prophet 230. 

Iranians i. 56, 73, 112, Il4, 
115, 132, 197, 199, 200, 

201, 206, 2l0, 211, 216, 

217, 219, 220, 221, 222, 

223, 224, 225, 226, 229, 

230 231, 234, 236, 2;’.7, 

238, 289, 240, 241, 242, 

245, 246, 250, 251, 256, 

261, 267, 272, 278, 286, 

287, .306, 368, 376, 377, 

392, 393, 394, 395, 397, 

398. 

Iranian Scripture 376, 

Iranian Soma-shrub 117. 

Iranian tribes 212. 

Iranlc Aryans 376. 

Iranlc mythology 227. 

Iran. The eorrupt form of 
Arytiyanas, i. e. the abode 
of the Aryans 214. 

Iravatl {vide Kiivi). 

Ireland 225, 412. 

Ishtl 233. 

Islamic faith 269. 


Israel 332. 

Isti Zcndic form of Ishfi 
2.32. 

Italian (tongue) 83. 

Italians 74. 

Italy 66, 225, 412, 479 
Itara 276. 

J 

Jacolliot M. Loin's 42, 50, 53, 
89, 259, 397, 408, 490. 
Jamna (TWf Yaraunri). 
Japan 58, 59, 9l, 423. 
Jatavedas (Agni) 298. 

Java 91, 424, 426. 

Jaxartes 35, 36, 73, 2l4. 
Jerusalem 60. 

Jesus Christ 60. 

Jones (Sir William) 86, 4l3. 
Juda 332. 

Judd, Professor 2, 7, 11, 12, 
If), 471. 

Judea 49, 50, 

K 

Kabnl ( Territory ) oft, 215, 
422 

Kabul, Kophen or Lsuhli.'iPivei 
67. 68, 69, 71, 72. 182, 185, 
187, 1.88, 189, 239, 324, 
325, 345, 348. 

Kaikasi 297. 

Kaikeyl 292. 

Kali Age 475. 

Kalidasa IV, 125, 275. 
Kambojas 250, 267, 270. 
Kandahar 215. 422. 
Kandragiipso {Vide Chandra- 
gupta). 

Karll Caves 425. 

Kashmir 121, 262. 
Kanshitaki Brahman a 23, 
179. 

Kavasha (Rishi) 354.^ 

Kava Us (or Kitvya Ushan.j). 

Vide Kiivya Ushanii. 

Kavya Ushan^ 232 . 

Keane. Prof. 63. 
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Kelvin (Lord) 2. 

Kerman (In Persia) 117, 118, 
168.' 

Kern (Dr.) 360, 361, 423 

kfiokand 2l4. 

KiaoTchou 427, 428. 

KIcpert (DrO 215. 

Killer of Vtiirn or enomies 
229. 

Klslivars (or lSoii<iic Kaislm- 
varo). yeven Dvipas 
or Seven Kislivars 234. 

Koli Christian couvorts 269. 

Korla 58, 59. 

Kosalas 177. 

Kosti (Is tho Sacred thread of 
the Parsees) 233. 

Kravya 291. 

Krishna (God* Images of-) in 
America 4l5. 

„ Gnrbha 245, 288. 

„ Tvacha 244, 288. 

„ Yoni 245, 

Krlta Age 475. 

Krittilcas (Pleiades) 62, 399, 
474. 

Krumu or Kurmii 69, 70, 182, 
188, 239, 345, 348. 

Kshatrlya 263, 268, 270, 272, 
276, 278, 369, 426. 

Kubha Vide Kabul river. 

Kullnka 79, 194. 

Kumaun--Silarian^ or jpos/— 
Vindhyon fossils m the 
north of-27. 

Kumbhakarna 292. 

Kuruksbetra 79, 128, 182r 
343. 

Kusha grass 114. 

Knshlkas 181, 202. 

Kusumapura (Patna) 282- 

Kutlu ( a Hindu Chief in 
China) 427. 

L 

Lacouperie (Torrion De) 42(i. 

Land of Agriculture-Bh^rata 


-Varsha 390. 

Land of birth of the Aiyas. 
231, 230, 243. 

„ of equal Dave & Nights. 
429, 443, 401. 

„ of ceantSQent Dawns and 
iheting Iwilighls 443. 

„ of Five rivers 184. 

,, of food-grain 390. 

„ of (lod 2l. 

,, of long Dawns 150, 157, 
383, 384, 441, 444. 

„ of tong Days 157, 382, 
383, 384, 429, 444, 402 
„ of long Nights 156, 384, 
385,380,429,444,402. 

„ of varying lengths of 
Days and Nights 389, 390, 
429, 442. 

., of Sacrifices 202, 220, 
221, 371, 396. 

Land of the Seven Biveis ii, 

111, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 

22, 29, 32, 40, 42, 64, 
07, 93, 95, 90, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 

112, 115, 116, 124, 125, 

127, 130, 131, 132, 133, 

138, 141, 144, 149, ISO, 

154, 166, 158, 159, ICO, 

161, 163, 167, 168, 175, 

182, 183, 184, 187, 188, 

189, 190, 191. 194, 195, 

196, 198, 202, 207, 211, 

214, 218, 219, 220, 221, 

223, 224, 225, 236, 238, 

240, 242, 245, 246, 247, 

263, 266, 257, 269, 271, 

280, 281, 282, 283, 280, 

288, 309, 314, 316, 321, 

322, 324, 325, 326, 327, 

333, 334, 335, 338, 349, 

350, 361, 362, 362, 368, 

371, 372, 379, 380, 386, 

392. 396, 397, 398, 406, 

41^ 419, 429, 433, 435, 

436, 438, 439, 440, 454, 

461, 462, 477. 
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,,-Origiii of tlic Aryiiu luau 
in the-18. 

Land of Six Seuyons 300, 39G, 
461. 

Lanka (Lang-gu or Lang-ya) 
427. 

Lapworth(Piof.) 2, 3, 13, 14, 
18, 4C8. 

Lassen 55, 67, 73, 8G, 119, 
120, 215, 216, 220. 

Latin 51, 55, 65, 83, 226, 
234, 235. 

Latins 56. 

Laurentian Epoch 7. 
Lepsius 86. 

Letts 56. 

Lithuanian (people) 45. 

„ Language 45, 52, 53, 55, 
234. 

,, Literature 52. 

„ Steppe--( the sui>^)uscd 
habitat of the Aryan race, 
luentioned along with other 
imagined Aryan Cradles ). 
76. 

Loewe. Janies H. 61, 76. 
Lord of the Field 364. 
Lorlnser (Dr.) 482. 

Lu (in China) 427. 

Lunar Calendar 430, 431. 
Lyall ( Mr. C. J. ) 116. 

Lyell. Sir Charles 403. 
Lykaon 407. 

M 

Macdonell ( Professor ) 137, 
183, 367. 

Madhya Desha 182, l90, 298. 
Magadba 282. 

Maghavan 289. 

Magians 112. 

Maha Bhdrata 114, 125, 136, 
192, 193, 266, 268, 312, 
313, 390, 420, 423, 424, 
484. 

Mali! Dasa 276.. 

Mahi Dasa-Aitareya. 276. 


Mahoinedan Inviisioub of 
India 269. 

Mali 297. 

Manchuria 58, 59. 

Mangoila 58, 59. 

Niaa-Tertiarg 19. 

Manu (Ji^) the Progenitor, 
or the Aryan leader of our 
Arctic colonies 29, 32, 90, 
106, 107, 362, 400, 401, 

402, 404, 405, 406, 462. 

„ the first Sacrificer 107. 

Manu-the Law-6ivor, and the 
Author of the Manu Smiiti. 
75, 77, 79, 80, 82, 87, 88, 
170, 182, 191, 193, 194, 

248, 249, 250, 258, 267, 

273, 274, 390, 421, 422, 

423, 461, 475, 490. 

Manu’s Ascent 407. 

„ Binding of the Ship 407. 

Maratha Empire in India 
275. 

Marathi language 1, IV. 

Margiana 215. 

Mars. Vide Marut 235. 

Marudvridha 69, 70. 

Marut 235, 239 277. 

Massilia 74. 

Mathava ( Vide Videgha). 

Mntsyas (country of the) 79, 
182. 

Matutinal Deities 35l. 

Mauryan dynasty 422. 

„ King 282. 

Max-Mullor F. ( Professor ) 
ii, 46, 51, 54, 55, 63, 65, 
66, 67, 73, 96, 103, 117, 
118, 185, 187, 197, l98, 

207, 217, 262, 278, 291, 

331, 332, 333, 359, 360, 

375, 409, 412, 419, 458, 

459, 472, 476, 480, 481, 

482, 485. 

Mazda 232. 

Mazdayasana 210. 

Me Gee, on the time that has 
elapsed since the com- 


oil 


inencomcnt of the Gam< 
briau Era Lo the prcscut 
day 2. 

Medliatithl 432. 

JVledia 214. 

Medlzeval ages 422. 

Medllcott. Supt. (jeo 'Sur- 
vey of India 3, 4, 10, 18, 
27, 37, 38. 

Megastlienes 489* 

Mchatnu 69. 

Meru 234. 

Merv 215. 

Mesmerism 472. 

Mesozoic Epoch 4G8, 470. 

„ Era 5. 

Messagetm 84. 

Methuselah 490. 

Mexicans 413. 

Mexico 414. 

Miami Kiver 415- 

Middle Land. 67. 

Mill ( nistorian of UritiBli 
India) 486, 487. 

Miocene date — formations 
in India o£-l8. 

Miocene Man 19. 

Miocene upper- deposit 19- 

Middicmiss 11. 

Mississippi 414, 416. 

Missouri 416. 

Mithra (the Jjcudic corrupt 
form of Mitra) 231. 

Mitra 231. 

Mlcchhos 80, I93 

Mommsen 55 

Monroe-Country 4lG. 

Moon 395. 

Moon shapes the months and 
years 4lil, 

Mosaic creation ( is hut of 
yesterday in comparison 
with the Iliudn antiquity) 
490. 

Alothcr-Country iii- 28, 68, 
199, 205, 221, 224, 391, 
398, 424, 426, 436, 439. 

Mother-land 68, 384. 


Mother-tongue iv, 3l3, 3l4, 

Mountoin-Wull 29, 30 

Mridhra vachab — incorr c o t 
speakers or stutterers 260, 
263, 288, 300, 304, 300, 
307. 

Mriga 474. 

Muir. Di. 52, 53, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 81 82, 94, 137, 177, 
1H2, 184, 186, 212, 214, 

216, 239, 249, 250, 252, 

258, 2G0, 265, 269, 270, 

291, 308, 313, 314, 323, 

343, 345, 347, 348, 357, 

404, 419. 

MunJavatMountain (orMuja- 
vat, Mflnjavan) 125, 126, 
131, 136, 137, 141. 

Mussalmans 269. 

Mutibas 251. 

N 

Nairyo-shaniia. (2!endic cor- 
rupt form of Narasbansa) 
231. 

Namuchi 3 .*j4. 

Narashansa 231. 

Narbudda vailey-fossilifer- 
uus beds in the'-18. 

— lemaios of human imple- 
inoiils found in the gra- 
vels of the- 19. 

Nasatyas 23l, 328, 335. 

Natal 289, 290. 

Naval Expedition ( iu Itig- 
Yedic times) 419. 

Negroes 6l. 

Neobolus 5, 12, l3 . 

„ beds 11- 

Neophytes 214. 

Nesfleld 271, 315. 

New faith 212, 2l3. 

New- York 414. 

Niagara falls 403. 

Niggers 262. 

Nile 409, 470. 

Nlrukta. 263, 327. 
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Nlsa or Nisaea ( the fifth 
created country of Ahur- 
mazda) 215. 

Noetling* Dr. 11, 12, 13, 16, 
27- 

Nomadic life 374, 375. 

„ people 373- 

Nomads 352, 366, 373, 374, 
375, 376, 378. 

Non-Aryan language 251. 
Non-Aryan Origin of Daayiis 
and others ? 94, 252, 259, 

260, 270, 274, 290, 294, 

297 313 

Non-Aryans 40,249, 267, 274, 
275, 280, 283, 285, 291, 
292, 339. 

Naon Raithya-daeva Vkh 
Niisatyas. 

Non-Saorifioer 199, 202, 209, 
213, 214, 220, 243, 244, 

246, 248, 255, 262, 270, 

278, 295, 301, 309, 311, 

339. 

„ Sacrificing or noii^ojfcy-^ 
ing Aryaa — the Dissontcra 
or Renegades 202, 253, 272, 
301, 338, 362. 

„ Sacrificing Rakshasas (of 
Aryan blood) 291, 313. 

„ Sacrificing Zoroastriaus 
(of Aryan blood) 204. 
Northern boundary 29, 43, 
224- 

,, hemisphere 37. 

,, Home 151, 157. 

„ India 73 74, l70. 

„ Mountain 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 131, 176, 274, 3l8, 398, 
400, 405, 406, 436, 462, 
470. 

, , parts of Europe and Asia 
149. 

,, race (our Aryan Ances- 
tors? A groundless sup- 
position) 437. . 

„ regions of Europe and 
Asia 138^ 139, 150. 


,, tractsof Europe and Asia 
149, 151, 153, 154, 155. 

North Pole 151, 157, 388, 
389, 390. 

North-Western Froniter (of 
India or Bharata-Varsha) 
169, 325. 

North-W* st India-foesilsin- 
oi prc-G(nnhrian OT Vind- 
hyan Age 27. 

North- W est Passes (of India ) 
64. 

Norway 225. 

Not-Pmscvs (as distingui- 
shed from Pmscvs) 266. 

© 

Observation or witnessing of 
the Arctic phenomena 465, 
488. 

,, antiquity of the — 488. 

Occident — learned men of 
the— 93- 

Ohio 415. 

Oldest life types, that is, pre- 
Camhrlan or Vindhyan, ap- 
pear in the Salt Range of 
the Panjab 11, 27, 

Oldham Or. Supt. Geo. Sui- 
vey-Iudia 4, 10, 11. 

Old High German 235. 

Old-Slavonic 235. 

Olenellus 5, G, 11, 13. 

„ Zone 5. 

Olenus IndicuB 11, 13. 

Olympus 408, 

Ordovician Era. 13. 

Oregon 4 17. 

O’ Reilly 412. 

Orgi Vide Agni 234. 

Orientalists 86, 

Orlent-the-39, 46, 63, 93, 

Cradle of the Aryans 
16. 17. 

,,-the Cradle of the human- 
race or mankind 17, 45. 

Origin of vitality in Arya- 
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varta 10, 104. 

Original Calonflur ( Vidr 
Cahndar of Six seasons). 

„ Country i. 

„ IIabitat«*of the Aryan 
race, where ? 76. 

„ Home 151, 190, 322, and 
Cradle l90, 322. 

Orion O^idv Mrign) 474,47s 
Orion-Period 474. 

Orpheus Vhlc Ribhn 235 
Ortho-Cepbalic 43. 

Oud (Oude) 207, 2.i9 
Outlanders 302- 
Oxus 35, 36, 73, 214. 

P 

Pacific 416. 

Paljavana 276, 277. 
Palaeontologla Indica l.U 
Palmozolc Epoch 0, K). 4GS 
„ Era 5, 9. 

„ Period 14. 

•, Rocks 10. 

„ Times 4, 9. 

Palestine 60,412. 

Pall 53, 83, 

Pallbothra ( Greek coiriip- 
tion of ratalipiitni, also 
written Poly bhot lira ;^489. 
Palmlr 214. 

Pan. Vide Pnvana 2.15. 
Panchagavyam 233, 
Panchalas ( country of the) 
79, 182. 

Panclia Na<la 190. 

Pandit S.P. 25,346. 

PanI 458. 

Panlnl 400. 

Pan! people 309. 

PanjSb (Pun jab) 5, 10, 11,12, 
20, 27, 67, 71, 74, 9l, 103, 

150, 151, 153, 180, 183, 

184, 18.5, 186, 189, 190, 

207, 2.35, 239, 337, 343, 

376, 411; 418. 

Parent— In do — Aryan stock 


42. 

Parjanyn (Rain) 19.5, 235 
Parnassus 4C7 
Paropanisadne 423. 

Parsecs (Parsis) 114,117 118, 

199, 22.3, 227, 23:5, 2.34, 
287, 477. 

,,-IieIigion of lho-114. 
Pars!- ritual 135. 

„ Scrititurcs (sacred) 
no, 1.52. 

Parthla 426 

Parushnf, Inlvati. or RAvi. 

{rUlc RAvi), 

Pastoral people 373. 
Patalfputra (Modern Patna) 
282. 

Patna 282. 

Faulastya 291. 
Paurukutsya 278. 

Pavana 2:55 

Peninsula (of India) 4, b. 
Peoples (five — 302 
Pcriplocaaphylla 118. 
Perkunas 2:55. Vidi Par- 
janya. 

Permo-Carboniferous limes 

6 . 

Persia ( IrAn ) 31 . 49, 50, 7:1. 
8:5, 89, 91, no, 118, 119, 

1.32. 1.33, 161, 197, 198, 

201, 206, 212. 214, 218, 

219, 220, 221, 223, 224, 

411, 412 422, 425. 

Persian Gulf 425. 

„ Kings 332 

Persians 83, 113, 13:5, 199, 

206, 222, 223, 238, 250, 

261, 397, 490. 

Persic (language) 83. 
Perso-Aryans 112, 114, IIG, 
146, 183, 197, 198, 199, 

200, 201, 210, 213, 214, 

216, 218, 220, 223 224, 

240, 246, 253, 278, 286, 

287, 304, 339, 392, 397. 

Peruvians 413, 414. 
Phalguna 113, 114. 
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PhtBiiicIfl (Phenicia) 91 , 411* 

Piienicians 86. 

Phenlclo-Araliian (or Semi- 
tic) race 8.5. 

Phenomena founded on 
observation of facta 4G4. 

Phllliplnes 42.3. 42*1 . 

Phrygian Goda 420. 

PI|avana 277. 

Pioneers of the Soma-Onlt 
( tho Indo-Aryans ) 120, 
133 139. 

Pishacha (tribe) 297. 

Place (or Region) of tlic ori- 
gin of tho Aryan Goda 316, 
321, 322, 327, 3;i3, 334, 
335, 336, 337, 338, 342, 
.349, .350, 351. 

Planet-the Earth-l 2, .3. 

— History of our-1. 

Plato 472. 

Pleiades (F/f//- Krittikns ) 

Pleistocene Age 39R. 

■ — Epoch 470. 

— Era 435, 469. 

— Period .382,402, -169 

Pliny 103. 

PIlocene-Man 19. 

Pliocene rocks 18. 

Plutarch 112. 

Plutonic rocks 6. 

Pococke 41 0, 412. 

Polak (S. L.) Air. 290. 

Polar characteristics 388, 

464. 

Polar regions 37, .391, 392, 
395, 442, 464, 488. 

Polar Sea ,36. 

Poona 115. 

Posche 45. 

Post - Glacial period or Era 
403, 474, 475. 

Post - Vedic reaenrchep in 
Geology 25. 

Pott 55, 62. 

Prajapatl 146, 268, 294. 395, 
446. 450, 451, .460. 

Prakrit 53, 83. • 


Pralaya 400, 475, 
Pramantha 235. 
Pratishakhya 480. 

Pre - Cambrian 
— Epoch 8, 11, 16, .37. 

— fossils 27. 

—Life 27. 

— Period 7, 12. 

— ^Timea 16. 

Pre-Glaoial Arctic Colonies 
448. 

Pre-Glacial Man 19. 
Pre-Glacial period 398. 
Pre-Orion ( or tho Aditi ) 
period 477. 

Pre Pleistocene Ancestors 19. 
Pre-Rig-Vodic Ancestors 71. 
72, 373, 476. 

Pre-Rig- Vedic period. Era, 
or times, 71, 354, 449, 470. 
Pre-Silnrian-Vindyans 4. 
Pressers of Roma 266. 
Pre-Vedic times or period 
353, 364, .368, .386. 
Pre-Vindyan Epoch 7. 
Pre-Vindhyan Times 4. 
Primary language 310. 
Primeval Age. 135, 1.52, 
158. 

— Oldest relic of the - 135 
Primitive Agriculturists 352. 
Primitive Ancestors (Ar- 
yan ) 

i. 21, 30, 49, 68, 77, 98, 
99, 100, 103, 105, 109, 

132, 135, 138, 139, 

140, 14.3, 149, 159, 

160, 167, 168, 171, 172, 

173, 188, 191, 194, 197, 

235, 240, 242, 245, 257, 

283, 284, 304, 316, .317, 

.321, 322, 324, 3.30, .3.32, 

.3.35, 349, .352, 35.3, 358, 

.361, 362, 364, .365, 366, 

368, 369, .372, 373, .374, 

.375, 376, 397, 406, 431, 

434, 436, 440, 46.3, 464, 

467, 470, 471, 476, 477, 
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487. 

Primitive — Aryan Man. lUO, 
107. 

— A aiioiioiiierd .‘i7*l. 

— ^I’^ore-fallieis 2U, 104, 

1G3, 173, 185, 11)5, 220, 
273, 310, 311, 317, 310. 
333, 3G8. 

— Laugua^ic 282, 307. 

— People 282. 

— Poel8 374, 

— Phiiusophoid .174. 

— ProgoiiilorB i, 20, OG, 1)7, 
OS, 100, 101, 104, lOG, 107, 
200, 240. 

— Scene 106, 

— ScicntiHts 374. 

— SiroB 353, 371. 
Prismatic seven coioins of 
a ray 449, 472. 
Prometheus 235, 407. oirk, 
PraiiiaTitlin. 

Prophetic Announcement 
398. 

Properties of inaltcr dis- 
covered by Vedic PiRbiB 
472. 

Proselytes 244. 
Proto-Aryan Epoch 132, 

— Language GO. 

— Period 120. 

— Speech CG. 

Ptychoparla Wnrlbi 13. 
Pulastya 201, 297. 

Pulindas 251. 

Ptinarvasu 474. 

Pundras 251. 

Punjab ( Vide Panjab ). 
Purina Group 12. 

Pure Aryan blood 314. 
Purukutsa 279. 
Purukutsani 278, 270. 
Pururavas (lung) 275. 

PurushaSukla (antiquity of) 
357, 358, 359, 360, 361. 


Pilshaii 357, 359, :)6G, 432. 
Pushpapura (ui Patna) 2S2. 
Putika 11.). 

Pyrrali 407, 40b. 

Q 

Quaternary Eia (Penod). 
40.), 471,470. 


R 


Races (l>\u) 804. 

(«i»g fl3«n5i. flisfsrr : ) 

Raghuvamsha V. 

Ragozin Jlt'imidc A O.'t, £)7, 
120, 2C2, 2CC, 329, SCO. 

Ral 215. 

Raja Uishi 278. 

Rnjputa 39. 

Rajputana 4. 

RSjputana 8cu 4. 

RSksliasas 257, 2G0, 2C3, 
284, 285, 2.S.S, 290, 291„ 
292, 294, 295, 29G, 297, 
298, 299, 300, 301, .810 
312, 313, 314. 

Rama 275, 292, 413, 414, 
420. 


Rama Diisii 275. 

Rama Sitvn 414. 

Ramayana 285, 291, 292, 
294, 29C, 297, 299, 312, 
313, 314, 420. 423. 

Rangh3 or lianliji vi(fc liaali. 
Rasa GO, 154, 207, 215, 219, 
239, 240, 337, 343, 345, 
346, 347, 348, 393. 

Rathvl (Bospi) Fide Adhvar- 


yu. 

Ratu 232, 395. 

RSvana 291, 292, 293, 299, 
312. 


Rivi (Iritvatr or Paruahnt) 
69, 70, 161, 282, 338, 339, 
394, 418. 

Riiy-colours ( Kjrfc Seven 
BrismaticGoloura of a ray) 
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Redllch ( Dr. Karl. A. ) 12. 

Red Sea 425. 

Refrigeration 3. 

Renegade (Arya) 249, 253, 
255, 260, 261, 267, 269, 
284, 285, 339. 

Renegade (uon-o£Eering or 
Don-sacriticing, 206. 

Rig-byiima 121, 190. 

Region-God-created 78. 

Region-God- fasbionod 21, 
22 . 

Keglon- God- made 79. 

Region of Brabm&-tbe crea- 
tor 81. 

Region of God 194. 

Region of Ibo origin of life 
or vitality 165, 168, 172. 

Region ef Ibe sacred river 
Sarasvati iii, 322, 352. 

Region of tbe Seven Bivers 
406. 

Reminiscence and relic of 
twelve nioutbs 454. 


Rhode 216. 

Rhys. Professor 36, 420, 

Rhys Davids 58. 

Rlbhus 235, 328. 

Rig-Mantra 318. 

Rig -Veda ii, 8, 20, 21, 22, 
23,24,26,46, 61, 64, 65, 
67, 69,71,77, 94, 95, 97, 
98, 99, 101. 104, 105, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 122, 
124, 125, 126, 131, 137, 
138, 139, 142, 143, 144, 
145, 152, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 162, 166, 170, 
172, 174, 175, 176, 178, 
179, 180, 181, 185, 186, 
190, 194, 196, 201, 227, 
231, 239, 240, 247, 248, 
252, 253, 255, 257, 260, 
263, 264, 265, 270, 272, 
273, 274, 276, 277, 27«, 
279, 282, 283, 284, 285, 
287, 289, 290, 295, 296, 
301, 303, 306, 308, 309, 


310, 311, 313, 320, 321, 
326, 327, 328, 330, 332 
333, 334, 335, 337, 338, 
340, 341, 342, 343, 345, 
347, 348, 349, 353, 354, 
355, 356, 357, 358, 359, 
361, 363, 364, 368, 371, 
372, 373, 374, 376, 378, 
380, 382, 383, 384, 385, 
387, 390, 396, 401, 417, 
419, 420, 421, 423, 430, 
431, 432, 433, 435, 437, 
438, 441, 448, 459, 460, 
463, 464, 465, 466, 471, 
473, 474, 476, 477, 478, 
480, 487. 

RIg-Veda — tbe oldest, tbe 
luost genuine, and extre- 
mely authentic docuineut 
in tbe world, known as 
(lie Book of Books, ii, 
65, 95, 96, 124, 331, 372, 
419. 


Rlg-Vedlc Ancestors 20, 25, 
68,72, 195, 254, 261, 265. 
301, 334, 380, 388, 431, 
439. 

— Aryans 281. 

— Bards 24, 65, 159, 272, 
285, 385, 421. 

— Evidence ( testimony ) 
171, 208, 319. 

— Fore-fatbers 20, 21, 
77, 96, 97, 138, 143, 171, 
261, 266, 272, 283, 284, 

317, 325, 336, 366, 433, 

454, 464, 487. 

— Geologists 26. 

— Period 71, 257, 390, 

434, 472, 476. 

— Poets (Poet) ii,21, 26, 
100, 104, 124 126, 128, 

142, 189, 246, 279, 289, 

329, 354, 365, 431, 432. 

434, 437. 

— Beligion of Sacrifices 
213. 

-- 'Risbis 122, 167, 189, 
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' lOG, 201, 561, 27(1, 382, 
300. 

— Times 1.23,440,470. 
— Torch 122. 

RIta(lhc Cosmic ortlor) 445. 
Ritu 305. Vide Irnnic word 
Ratu meaning gcasoii), 
Rlvers-diTino-78. 

Roman Empire - Decline 
nncl Fall o£ tho”-IX. 
Roman Legislation (inspir- 
ed by Manu ) 400. 

Romans 222, 2.37. 

Rome 49, 50, 91, 4SC, 400. 
Roth (Prof.)65, 95, 116, 117, 
186, 249, 250, 285, 303, 
419. 

RUdra 364. 

Russia (South-East) 76, 225. 

s. 


Sacce S4« 

Sacred Thread 233. 

Sacrifice 134, 135, 200, 213, 
245, 313. 

Sacrifice ( origin o£ ) 120. 

Sacrifice ( Soul of ) 120. 

Sacrifice Loving Aryan 
man (or Sacrhichjff 
Arya ) 22, lOG, 108, 142, 
143, 172, 199, 202, 204, 
220, 243, 24C, 247, 236, 
278, 300, 313. 

5acriflce-an old Indo -Irani- 
an institution 135. 

Sacrificial Firo 173,178, 319, 
322. 

Sacrificial oSering (j)ri/ne~ 
val and Che mosi artcietii) 
130. 

Sacrificial region 80, 273. 

Sacrificial rites 284. 

Sacrificial Ses^sionB (or 
annual sattras on the Saras* 
vQti)146, 148, 179, 440, 
451, 452. 

Sada Nira 172, 173, 176, 


17G, 177, 178, 318, 319 
320, 321, 322, 323, 335. 

I Saint Paul 473. 


{ Salt-Rungc 5, 10, ll, 12. 
f —ancient form of life in 
llie-27. 

, — Cambrian fossils in the- 

10 . 


— prc-Cainl)rian fossils in 
ihc-11, 27. 

! —Some fossils of the— 

! older than the Lowest Cani- 

' brtan 12. 
i Sama-Veda 303, 423. 

Sandrakottos ( Greek cor* 
rnptioii of ChandraGnpta) 
282. 


Sanskrit ti 4G, 47, 48, 49, 
5l| 53, 54, 55, G5« GG, S3, 
85, 197, 198, 207,219, 22C, 
234, 235, 297, 306, 311, 
312, 313, 314, 345, .397, 
410, 424, 485, 486. 

Sanskrit — tho divine lan- 
guage, or the language of 
the Gods 30G, 307. 

Sanskrit Literature ii, 29, 52, 
87, no, 195, 257, 284,400, 
482, 483, 485, 48G. 
—Larger than that of 
Greece or Homo 48G. 

SanskrIMlio Eldest Brother- 
o£ tlio Aryan languages 
ii. 


—the Eldest Sistcr-ii. 

— ^the Fountain head of all 
Aryan languages-ii. 

— the Mother of Aryon ton- 
gues-ii* 

—the Oldest Indian 
language 52. 

Saporta M. do. 15, 34, 8G, 
37. 


Snpta - SindhuB ( ) 

ii,iii, 1,98,112,132, 160, 
151, 162, 163, 154, 167< 
198, 207, 215, 219, 221, 
223, 231, 235, 236, 238, 



239, 242, 24'), 352, 372, 
392, 393, 394, 40G, 429. 

Sarameya 285. 

Sarasvati 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 

20, 27, 28, C4, G«, 09, 71, 

74, 77, 78, 81, 99, 100, 
100, 130, 14.3, 145, 151, 

154, 155, 158, 159, ICO, 

103, 164, 166, 167, 168, 

169, 170, 171, 172, 17:5, 

174, 175, 176, 177, 17-), 

179, 181, 182, 183, 1.S4, 

18(5, 189, 190, 191, 192, 

194, 198, 207, 235, 239, 

309, 317, :-5l8, 319, .320, 

321, 322, 324, .325, 326, 

335. 352, 393, 5194, 117, 

418, 440. 

— Icogiou oC h/e 

hail jirst coinnicnecd 26, 
27, 28, 163, 169. 

—smircc of life in the region 
of 

5arasvatl — Viitvaghni (f^r- 
)— killtr of Vritin 9'.' 

Sarayii 207, i‘ »9. 

Sarcubtemma ilb. 

5aurashtra 182. 

Savltar-328, 355, .356. 

5iyanal26, 128, 152, 180, 
203, 204, 241, 243, 246, 
248, 263, 264, 205, 272, 
276, 278, 295, 306, 307, 
308. 309, 310, 3:46, 346, 
355, 356, 359, 367, 4.30, 
433. 

5caIoIes 84. 

Scandinavia 76, 412. 

Scene of Creation. 

21, 22,78, 79,81, 82, 92, 
163, 164, 169, 192, 194. 

Scene: of the origin of the 
Aryns 20, 21, 22, 79. 

Scene of Schism 212, 238. 

Scene of the origin of P7/a* 
hly 26, 27, 28, 164, 440. 

Schindler (Mr. A, Houttuin) 
117. 


Schlegal 48, 07, 72. 

Schliecher 55. 

Scotland 412. 

Scots 486. 

Scriptural testimony 145. 

Scythians 84. 

Second Clue to the Aryan 
Cradle la Ariiivarta 101, 
103, 132, 160. 

Second heroic deed of Indra 
101, 10.3, 105, 1.59, 350, 

Second-or the n“Xt ohserca- 
iiou by our Primitive An- 
cestors, after the full of 
rain 159. 

Seeley. J K. Prof. 41. 

Seera 3G(». 

Sefestan 215. 

Seleukos 422. 

Semitic dialect 86. 

Semetic origin 85. 

Semetic ( race) <''5. 

Senart42}. 

Separate class of non-sarrU 
Jicer- and Ren gad, •« 270, 
2.S4 )] 5. 

Separatists 199, 245. 

Serpent-109. 

— The iirst-21, 350, 

— ^The grouteBt-21 . * 

— ^The olde3t-21, 97, 98, 

Seven Dvipas 234, 

„ Kishvars 234. Vide Seven 
Dvipss. 

„ l^otcB-musical 472, 

,, prismatic colours of a 
ray 440, 472. 

„ Risliis 279. 

Seven-Rivers C^nn^Tpr)— 
the-21, 28, 29, 74, 96, 98, 
99, 106, 107, 126, 127, 143, 
151, 152, 153, 166, 160, 

161, 167, 171, 173, 186, 

202, 216, 231, 236, 243, 

274, 333, 342, 394, 396, 

417. 

— ^The Ganges-of the-22. S 
. — ^Tlis Yamunil-Do 22. . 
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— ^TIio Saraavnti-Do 22, 
16G. 

*— The Sullcdge-Do 22, » 

— Tho Uiivi-Do 22. 

— The Chenab-Do 22f 
— Tho Indus-Do 22, IHG, ' 
— of AryAvarta 105, lolb , 
5even Sistercd (Hiver) 1G7. 
Seventh Season (or the l.Hh , 
Intercalary mouth) 438* 
Sliabaras 251. 

Stiakrn 402. 

Shakspeare GO. 

Shantnn^ Peninsula (i hum) 
427, 428. 

Sharanyu 2.i5. 

Sharva 231 . 

Shar 3 *anavat 124, 128, 131, 
145, 341, 343. 

Shata Pallia Brahiimna 20, 
.30, 32. 43, C2, 113, 112, 
133, 174, 173, 176, 17s, 

179, 182, 232, .103, 307, 

300, 317, 310, 320, 322, 

323, 300, 400, 401, 102, 

40G, 407, 447, 430, 451, 

460. 

Sherrln^ (On liiitilu Tribes 
and Castes) 30. 

ShlvnrGod) 231,423,424. 
Shlvaji the Great 275. 
Shlvalik bods 18. 

— Fiiima 18, 

— Maminalia 10. 

— Man 10. 
5haurva-daeva 231. 

Shrauta Sutras 113. 

5hree Krishna vi, 

Shudras 2C4, 2GG, 2G9, 3G0. 
5huna BGG.* 

5hnra5enaB ( Country of 
the) 70. 

Shurpanakhn 202. 

5liutudri or Sat]aj,SuUedgo. 
GO, 70, 103 1<0, 180, 202, 
304, 418. 

Shvetl 60. 343. 

£hyeaa-/irt/a 114. 


Slam 5S, 30, 01, 424, 426. 
Siberia (South) 58. 

Silurian Age 14 

„ Epoch M, 468 

„ Era ( FiOWfi) 0, 15. 

„ PciiiKl 16 . 

Silurian Fosnila lo, 27, 37, 

Silurian strata 14. 

Sind 425. 

Sln(lhu-(r/f/f Indus ^ 
Sindhukshit 186 
Sirhind ISO. 

Sita ( Lr.nd or 

Agriculture) 3G6 

Sita (Wife < f li'Aiim * ll I. 
SixSeatioris 330, 30**, 305, 
306, 420. 4 ill, 432, 434, 

4.38, 4)0, 11.5, 443. 446, 

447, 418, no, 450, 451, 

432,^ 433, IVI 458, 4Gt). 

•^Xatf Hi! (’h'ttjtuii!^ or 
anti ns B*ich, 
iht o/fi«r 4,J2,1 53,4.38, 4:i0, 
443, 115, 446, 4.V», 452, 
460, 

Six Seas m-C.ilend.ir 450 
Six .ScasfM'-ycar-tjnginal and 
older 451, 

Slaves 3t;. 

Slavonians 71, 231. 
Slavonic tongue 55, G5, 
Slayers of Vrilrn 334. 
Sinrltl (ortho Code of Afann) 
77, 2GG. 

Smritl ovidcnco ( or testi- 
mony) 77, 244. 

Smritl literature 272. 
Snow-Floods 401 . 
Snow-clad or snow-covored 
Mountain30, 371. 

Snowy Mountain ( Iliiiiu- 
laya) 30, IGO. 

Snowy Peaks 42. 

Sogdiana 36, 215. 

Sol i)]de SOrya 235. 

Soma 110, 111, 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116 117, 118, 
110, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 130, 131 132, 133, 

136, 137, 138. 139, 140, 
141,142, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 158, 195, 197, 210, 
211, 230, 231, 233, 266, 
326,333, 334, 335, 337, 
338, 340, 341, 342, 343, 
359, 440, 441. 

5onia-beveragc ( or drink ) 

115, 138, 139, 149, 341. 
Soma -cult 120, 130, 138, 

139, 140, 142, 154, 197. 
Soma~( gcttuiiic ) 113, 114, 

116, 161. 

Somn-haters 202. 

Soma juice 128, 130, 1.32, 

137, 138, 156, 162, 334, 
338, 341, 342, 3.57, 370, 
402, 441. 

Soma-king 145, 146. 
Soma-kraya (ccremouy)146. 
Somn-Iibaticn 134, 154, 156. 
Soma-Mart 145. 
Soraa-Origiii or birth-place, 
and growth 122, 124, 125. 
12i), 127, 128, 1.10, 151, 

158. 440, 441. 

Soma-plant 113, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 120, 121, 122, 

123, 127, 128, 1.31, 132, 

137, 140, 145, 148, 150, 

154, 155, 158, 161, l62, 

163, 341. 

Soma-( primeval offering of- 
to Indra ) 129, 130, 132. 
Soma-qualities ill, i23. 
Soma — Sacrifice ilO, 119, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 131, 

132, 13.3, 134, 135, 138, 

1.39, 144, 149, 151, 152, 

153, 165, l56, 157, 158, 

161, 162, 195, 312, 370, 

440, 441. 

Soma — Sacrifice — an answer 
to other theories in respect 


of the Aryan cradle in 
Aryavarta 155-162. 

Soma-sacrifice, the most 
aricient, the first, and the 
arlicst 1.30, 131, 440. 

Soma of Iran— Spurious 114, 

161 . 

Soma — Substitute 113 116, 
132, 1,58. 

Soma — the clue to the Aryan 
cradle in Aryavarta 122, 
161. 

Soma— Vodio ( or of the 
Vedis ) 112, 115, 118, 132, 
137, 138, 155, 158. 

Soma— ( of the ) Vegetable 
Kingdom— 111,146. 

Some — Worship 111, 112, 
121, 138, 1.39, 140, 142, 
150, 154, 211, 213, 220, 
221, 230, 284. 

Soshyantas 200, 210. 

Soufi ( the founder of the 
Gizeh Pyramid ) 490. 

Southern hemisphere 27. 

Southern Mountain 32. 

Spanish Ctongne) 83. 

Spencer J. W. (Prof) 403. 

Spenta Mainyus 140. 

Spiegel. Prof. 52, 67, 73, 
115, 118, 198, 206, 214, 
215, 216, 229. 

Spiritual Master 275. 

Squire (Mr). 413. 

Srinjaya 174, 320. 

State of the globe 2. 

— Gaseous 2, 3. 

— Molten 2, 3. 

— Solid 2, 3. 

— of universal fusion 2, 
3. 

Strabo 282. 

Strangers-tho Vedic Aryans 
-in the Land of the Seven 
Kivers-an erroneous sup- 
position 280, 281, 283, 284. 

Student’s Lyoll 7, 12, 16, 19. 

Subject matter of Pik-hymns 
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anie--<lfhtnan and super* 
luininni thongli tlieir cr- 
prenBum was human 475- 
Sudas (king) 179, ISI, L^02, 
270, 277, 27fy, 337, .'hJS, 

Sumalin 297. 

Sumatra 91, 424* 

5unna-riV/c Sur 3 ^a 2.35. 

Sun tlie-V, 10(1, 101, 102, 

1(4, 105, 309, jOj, :;2G. 

5:53, ;W4, :535, :5:56, 
:J50, 383, 3S4, 385, 387, 

395, 414, 428, 439, 440, 

441, 442, 448, 449- 

Siir3»a 235, 418- 
Stir3'a Siddhaiitn 391- 
Susartu G9. 

Sushoma G9. 

Sutledge. (Hdc Shutudri) 
Swastika (Hiniu) in Aiuc* 
rica 41G. 

Sweden 225. 

Sword o£ tlie Koran-times 
2G9. 

Syria 412. 

T 

Taittiriya Aranyaka B87i 
388, 389. 

Taittiriya Brabmaya 387. 
TaIttIriyarSamhita 2.32, 38G, 
387, 444, 447, 450, 455, 
45G, 459, 4G6, 474, 
Tandya Brillimana 458. 
Taylor. Isaac 35, 38 4G, 64, 
55, 57, 59, GO, Gl, 62, 375, 
485. 

Taylor. Meadows 426. 
Taylor. W. C. 51. 

Telang (Late Mr. Justice) 
481, 482, 483. 

Ten Kings, Princea, Chiefs, 
or Leaders ( confederate ) 
338. 339. 

Ten Month calendar 449,451, 


, 452, 453, 455, (later and 

. subsequent) 401 
! Ten Moiitb*^8nnshine) year 
; 440, 454, 459. 

Ten Aloiitli year. ///C'Uajih /f, 
adopted, and dif(vlhe\ as 
also laUr, auhi^upniit, avtf- 
Vc*ulj and 

* thtidc for the ylrc/iV etr*- 
t/t of the ( ccuaion 451, 
4.S, 4G0, 40t. 

I Tennessee 41 G, 

Tertiary Anceator?( Primitire 
and Vedic)19. 2S, 131,139, 
140, 15G, 108, 283, 310, 

325, 350, 351, 352, 3G0, 

380, 435, 

I — Colonists 401. 

— Epoch 19, 2.3, 39, 49, 
140, 155, 157, 197, 327, 

352, 397, 399, 402, 40G, 

409, 488. 

—Era iii, 382, 409, 470, 

471, 474, 47G, 487 

— Fore-fathers 35G, 381. 
—Man 19. 

— Period!, 42,43,103, 20G, 
223, 284, 316, 332, 381, 

394, 408 454, 471, 488. 

Teutonic T//)* and Titt is 
Sanskrit Dpdus (otO* 
Teutonic Myths 420* 
Tlianeshwar 189. 

Theatre of the Aryan Bace- 
tho Aryan Cradle i. 
Thessaly 408. 

Third-lhe Clue-to the Ar 3 'an 
Cradle in Aryavarta 122, 
161. 

Third heroic deed o£ Indra 
101. 103, 105, 159, 350, 
Thiselton Dyer, Dr. W. T. 
117. 

Thornton 479. 

Thraetona FidcTraitan 232, 
Thunderbolt (P/deVajra). 
Tibet 68, 69, 86- 
Tllak-Mr. ii, 29, 32, 34, G2, 
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110, 13:^ 134, l&O, 151, 

152, 153, 154, InG. 157, 

345, 347, 348, 399, 400, 

442, 474, 47G, 477, 478, 

481 

Tilaka-CoinTiicnfary 285. 

Tinlte Tiiebiiine ilynsisly 
489. 

Toco Mound 4lG. 

Tracts of lower latitude, to 
which even tl)e observa- 
tions of ourRig-vedic An- 
cestoTs had extended 388, 
( especially us they had 
marked, with great preci- 
sion the vavyiny lengths of 
hrlghl day and dark nights^ 
389. 

Trans-Hiinulayun countries 
74. 

Transition-rocks 4. 

Transvaal 290. 

Trasa Dasyu 278, 279, 280, 

Trenton 9. 

„ Epoch 14. 

Tribes (five) 302. 

Triloblte (belonging to tlie 
extinct order of Crustacea 
and to the genus Olcnclhts 
5, 11- 

Trlshtamn (Vedic river) G9. 

Trltsus 338, 339. 

Tsi-Mieh (or Tsi-moh) 427. 

Turanians 84, 415. 

Turkey (in Europe) CO. 

Turvasha 338. 

Twelve-Month Calondar-ori- 
ginal and older 451, 454, 
455. 

Twelve-Montli-year and ten 
month— yev.r — prevalent at 
one and the same time, the 
one in Arydmrla and the 
other in, the ^lrc/*c 44G, 
447, 448, 4411, 450, 454, 
455. 

Twelve-Month-year - God- 
creoied, and therefore ori- 


y'nuil or natural, and not 
arlifictally droisf il ov f Tam- 
ed luseri'c the eiigrncy of 
the time 445,440, 450,455, 
-nay, it is usual, real, pri- 
vuticr, comphte, the oldest 
ill use, and the meet anci- 
ent 454, 459, 4G(J. 401. 

Twelve Moiitli ycar-lho Pra 
jnpali 44C, 458. 

Twelve Suns, rejircsenting 
the twelve nioiitlis of the 
year, created by Prajiipati 
450. 451, 4G0. 

Tyr(orTiu), The Tputonic 
corru])tion of Sanskrit 
DyunsCdr: ) 284. 

D 

Ultima Thiilc of the Aryan 
antiquity 477. 

Unfossiliferous strata G, 

Upanishads 473. 

Upham 471. 

UrvasLi 275. 

Uranus, vide Varurja 235. 

Urmya 38.), 434. 

Ushas 234, 328, .384, 441, 
442, 46G, (vide the Dawn). 

¥ 

Vaidic period 74. 

Vairupas 402. 

Vaishravana 291. 

Vaishvanz^ ( vide Agni ) 
183, 323, 324. 

Valshya 2G3, 2G6. 369, 426. 

Vaivasvata 401, 402. 

Vnjra { ) 97, 98, 196. 

Vak 235. 

Vala 134. 

Valakhilya h3mius 480. 

Varsha and the Sharad Sea- 
sons amalgamated 447,450. 

Varuna227, 235, 338, 363, 
432 ; 
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Vaslshtlm 203, 204,241, 272’ 
2K‘), 290, 291, 292, 300, 
339.^ 

Vn5uiIn<A Gandliarvti (htiigli- 
tor 227. 

Vata235. (IV. Wotan). 
Vnyu or Vayfi. clde Vilyii. 
Vayu 231. 

Veda (or Vediia) 52, 05, 7.3, 
75,81, 82, 90, 111, 120, 
154, 180, 197, 229, 2.12, 
258, 208, 270, 277, 278, 
297, 312, 331, 332, 359, 
372, 40.3, 419, 44u, 45S, 
459, 474, 478. 
Vedarthayatna 340. 

Vedlc account o£ the Dclucc 
399. 

„ ago .314. 

„ Ancestoru 129, 140, 142, 
144, 150, 107, 185, 200, 
209, 228, 230, 244, 245, 
201, 270, 273, 2S0, 295, 
302, 307, 352, 377, 399, 
444, 440, 454, 488. 

„ Aryans 132, 140, 199, 
200, 213, 214, 224, 230, 
237, 238, 240, 240, 253, 
272, 288, 300, 302, 307, 
370, 474. ’ 

„ authority 195, 200. 

„ Autochthones 303. 

„ Deities 320, .327. 

„ doctrine 220. 

„ Empire 379, 439. 

„ Evidence 382, 391. 

„ Eathere of Geology — 9. 
19, 25, 29, Gl. ’ 

„ Forefathers 26, 142, 149, 
156, 167, 191, 194, 200, 

240, 242, 245. 252, 261 

286, 295, 802, 303, 304, 

310, 313, 353, 358, 375, 

377, 378 383, 392, 431. 

„ Geologists 8, 26, 164, 

„ God 228, 229, 326, 

„ hymns 186, 481, 

I, idiom 312. 


„ Inilta 52, 207, 270. 

„ liiml Gi, 23S. 

„ language 51. 

[ „ legends 157* 

i „ literature iii, 34,197,228, 

284, 332, 333 

„ lujthology 163, 23il,234'r 
393. 

„ pppolc34. 

„ period 1 16, 124, 144,149, 
162, 217, 249, 276, 311, 

317, 353, 364, 375, 421, 

429, 438. 

„ Poets 51, 104, 321, 475, 
488. 

„ religion 51, HO, 21.3, 

„ researches 25, 119- 
„ Risbis i, ii, 26, 123, 306, 
475, 

„ River Vipushii — first 
olscrvalion of tbe Dawn, 
in the region o£ the— 321, 

„ rites 233, 248, 249, 260 
264, 268, 270, 286, 288, 
295, 299, 3C0, 303, 312, 
313, 

„ ntuais 122. 

„ Sacrificere 446- 
„ Sacrifices 122 244. 246, 
288, 304- 

Vedic Sanskrit 45,51, 52, 53i 
280, 283, 306, 311, 314. 
Vedlc Sapta Sindhavab 240, 
429. 

Vedlc Scriptures 195, 230, 
310, 396. 

Vedlc Soiua 231, 286. 

Vedlc testi money (evidence 
or proof) ii, iv, 64, 76, 77, 
93, 138, 157, 162, 164, 
184, 187, 208, 242, 244, 
460, 477, 478, 481. ^ 
Vedlc theory of the origin of 
life 27. 

Vedic Times. 22, 113, 132, 
179, 188, 190, 272, 316, 
368, 380, 304, 406. 
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Vedlc tribes 184. 

Vedic usages 29G. 

Vedlc works G7, G8, 137, 272, 
274, 390, 39G, 399, 433. 

Vegetable Kingdom- Soma 
belonging to the-111, 14G. 

Vegetable life followed by 
uuimal 8, 9. 

Vendldadi. 714, 15.3, 20G, 

207, 208, 211, 212, 215, 

21G, 217, 219, 228, 239, 

37G, 377, 393, 394, 395, 

398, 400, 401. 

Verethrajao (or Veretlirngna, 
Veretbraghna) 229. 

Vernacular (of tlie Land of 
the Seven llivers) 310, 311, 
312, 31.3. 314. 

Vesta 90. 


VIrakhanda. Vide Bactrisi. 

Vlrupaksha .313. 

Vishnu 42.3, 424. 

„ Piin'ina 480. 

Visravas 29i, 297, 299. 

Vishvamltra ( liishi ) 179, 
ISO. 181. 201, 202, 203, 
240', 241, 248, 251, 2GS, 
272, 291, 292. 

Visparad 39G. 

Vitality in Arynvarla S, 10, 
15, 1C.3, 1G4. 

Vitality on Earth 8, 9. 

„ in India, older than 
tlie Lowest Canihiian Age 
11, 12, 13.1G. 

Vltasta or Jhelam 69, 70. 

Vlvanhan .398, 401. 

Vivasvan 402. 


VIbhishana 293, 298, 313. 
Vl-daevo-data l 208, 228. 

[ Vide. 

Vl-daevo-dateni ) Vendidad. 
Vldegha-tbe Mathava l76, 
177, 178, 317, 318, 319, 
320. 323. I 

Vldeha 177. 

Vincent Smith 422. 

Vlndhya Mountain (Range) 
80 81, 169. 

Vlndhyan Epoch 7. 

— Era 12. 

— Fossils 27. 

— Life 27. 

— Times IG. 

VIndhyans 6. 

Vlndhyans-the latest Azoic 
rocks of India 4. 
VIndhyans-very ancient and 
Pre-Siburian 4. | 

Vlndhyan sedimentary dipo- i 

sits 4. 1 

Vipash - ( Vipilt, Vipa'shii, 
Arjikiya, or Modern Beeas, 
or Bajah) 69, 70, 103, l04, 
107, 109, 1 09, 179, 180, 
195, 202, 281, .321, 350, 
440. 


Vox -oide Vik 235. 

Vritra 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
103, 105, 159, 160, 170, 
195, 196, 228. 229, 334, 
335, 350. 

Vritra — Serpent .350. 

— Slayer (or Vritraba) 128, 
16.1, 228, 380. 

Vyasa 475. 


Walcott, on the time that 
has elapsed since the Cam- 
brian Age to the present 
day 2. 

Wama-Deva 102. 

Warren Dr. 34. 


Washington 416. 

Weber (Professor) 71, 182, 


185, 323. 

V^est-the-iii, iv, 55, 58, 62, 
64,69,72,75,83, 89, 91, 
92, 130, 161, 171, 173, 174 
178, 179. 181, 182, 183 

185, 187, 190, 202, 219 

259. .325, 412, 413, 414 

417, 418, 442, 461, 478 

Vestern ocean 80, 81, 125 
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169. ' 

Whites -the-in Africn nnd I 
America 288. , 

Whitney 119. 

Wllford 86 

Will-power ( curing Diseases 
hy) 472. 

Wilson. II.H. (Prof) 25, 204, 
241, 308, 372, 373, 374, 
419, 437, 438, 480, 486, 
487. 

Wilson (Kcv. Dr) 297. 

WilBon( Dr.-of Washiogton) 
416. 

Windischmann (Dr). Ill, 
112, 115, 121. 

Winter-frost 402. 

Winters (Hundred) 435, 4.'’7 . 

Wotan. tvr/f Villa 235. 

Y 

Yajur-Vcda- ( Wiiilo ) 231, 
37(J. 

Yama (Vedic) 401, 402. 

Yamuna 60, 151 , 180. 
236, 323, 304, 417. 

Yashkand OtS. 

Yaska 103, 247» 250* 263, 
272, 277, 205, 304, 327, 
329. 

Yasbta ^Hoinii) 142. 

Yasna 20R, 210, 211, 230, 377, 
394. 

„ (Voiinger) 230. 

Yatudtianas 2C0, 263, 272, 
288, 290, 291, 294, 299, 
300, SOL 

Yava 357. 

Year-God 388, 389, 448. 

Yezd (in Peraia) 117- 

Ylraa (Avcslic) 111, 398, 
401. rif/ti Yuma ( Vedic 
or Indian). 

Yugas of the Bindua 490. 

YustI 84. (A tribe). 


z 

Zandic (language) 83. 
Zanzibar 425. 

Zaota. Ftr/rHota. 

I Zarathistra 120, 141, 142, 

200, 204, 205, 2l0, 211, 

230, 232, 261. 

, Zarathustra Spitamu 200, 
377, 

Zenaide. A. Ragozin, ( Vide 
Rogozin;. 

Zend 46, 153, 197, 198, 207, 
208, 214, 218, 225. 

Zend AvcBta HI. 114, 119, 

» 198* 220, 232, 233, 409, 

I Zendic boobe ]37. 

, „ form 352. 

. „ (language) 51, 83, 23G. 

„ legondfl 140- 

Zend(i^cndic) Literature 1 14, 

! 2:50. 2.-n. 

„ (Zendic) Scriptures 221, 
229, 394. 

„ (Zendic) aonrccs 153. 
Zendic testimony 184. 

Zeo- Vfdr Dyaus 234. 

Zerin. Dr. 413. 

Zeus ( I Wc Dyatis) 233,407, 
488. 

Zon. Vide Suryo 235. 
Zoroaster 90, 119, 140, 141, 
200, 219, 220. 

Zoroastrlan faith 199, 214, 
2aG, 330. 

„ God 214. 

„ Leader 203. 

,, ]dazdaya8na210. 

„ Religion 208, 227, 228, 
377. 

Zoroastrlans 73, 74, 114, 
139, 196, 197, 200, 209, 
21!), 221, 228, 245, 346. 
Zoroastrlans — followora and 
disciples of the Vedic 
Aryans 120, 139, 141, 409. 
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For 

Head. 
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17 
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in respect. 

44 

1 
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AryAvartic. 

55 

15 

cached 
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58 

6 
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should. 

65 

22 
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17 
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